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BENEATH THE BROAD ATLANTIC 


your voice will travel the world’s 


first transoceanic telephone cable 


A dream almost as old as the tele- 
phone itself is moving toward reality 
today. Work has begun on a 2000- 
mile voice cable that will cross “‘the 
mountains beneath the sea”’ to con- 
nect the United States and Canada 
with the British Isles. 


Through it you will speak to 
Europe as easily and clearly as you 
talk to a business associate across 
town. Amplification for your voice 
will be accomplished about every 40 


miles by vacuum tube repeaters built 
into the cable and designed to oper- 
ate continuously for many years. 


The new cable will cost about 
$35,000,000 and will be a joint proj- 
ect of the Bell System, the British 
Post Office, and the Canadian Over- 
seas Telecommunications Corpora- 
tion. On its completion, in 1956, it 
will have three times the capacity 
of present radiotelephone circuits 
between New York and London. 


ny 


General route of the new transatlantic tele- 
phone cable system. Conversations and radio 
programs will travel a new Bell Radio Relay 
route to Nova Scotia, and then will go through 
cable to Newfoundland and Great Britain. 


Many years of telephone research 
and development have brought the 
cable into being. Telephone men 
and women, telephone investors, and 
the American people can well be 
proud of this giant stride forward 
in the continuing job of providing 
ever better telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM i 
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Just a Minute 


Busy, Busy March 


Waerner its arrival and exit are 
lamblike or leonine, March promises 
fun and adventure for just about 
everyone—enough, indeed, to com- 
pensate for what happens to most of 
us on the 15th. 

Let’s look at March chronologically 
—a comparatively easy task, thanks 
to the list of special days, weeks, 
and months prepared by the Domes- 
tic Distribution Department of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

These 31 calendar days, taken 
collectively, are possibly Wallpaper 
Style Month in your neighborhood. 
They may also encompass the Clean 
Up, Paint Up, Fix Up Community 
Development Program; however, 
this contribution to better living is 
assigned to April or May in some 
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localities. It depends on the weather. 

“One-Dish Meals with Cheese” is 
another promotion allotted to March; 
it’s down for the ist through the 
31st. (This may well be an appetizer 
for “Cottage Cheese-Cling Peach 
Salad Time,” which comes in April.) 

If you don’t like cheese, have 
some peanuts. “National Peanut 
Week” is March 7-13, sharing that 
period with “National Save Your 
Vision Week.” 

“National Smile Week” is the 
label for March 8-13. It’s obviously 
a tuneup for April’s “National 
Laugh Week.” 

Whoever assigned the dates for 
“Trish Linen Week” has a master 
mind; he draped it around St. 
Patrick’s Day. 

“National Salesmen’s Week” and 
“National Wildlife Week” move side 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


The Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report is shown as it heard the testi- 
mony of three U. S. Treasury represen- 
tatives. At the curved desk of the com- 
mittee members are, left to right, Staff 
Director Grover Ensley (standing), Rep. 
Talle, Rep. Wolcott, chairman, Sen. 
Sparkman, Sen. Fulbright, Rep. Pat- 
man, Sen. Douglas, and Rep. Bolling. 
At the witness table, backs to camera, 
facing right and left, respectively, are 
Deputy to the Secretary of the Treasury 
Burgess and Under Secretary Folsom. 
At the right end of the table is Treas- 
ury Secretary Humphrey. The Eco- 
nomic Report and the related opinions 
of Government financial leaders are dis- 
cussed in this month’s Washington 
article starting on page 37 


Chicago office (John J. McCann), 105 West Adams 
Street, Chicago 3, Ill.; Washington office, 719 
Fifteenth Street, N.W. Subscriptions: $4.50 year- 
ly; Canada, $5.00; foreign, $5.50; single copies, 
50 cents. Entered as second-class matter at the 
Post Office at Philadelphia, Pa., under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. With the exceptien of official As- 
sociation announcements, the American Bankers 
Association disclaims responsibility for opinions 
expressed and statements made in articles pub- 
lished in this Journal. 


by side through March 21-27—by 
coincidence, we hope. “Spring Car- 
pet Bazaar” is March 22-31. 

March is also the month of the 
American Red Cross’s membership 
and fund drive; “National 4-H Club 
Week” (6-14); “Camp Fire Girls 
Birthday Week” (14-20); and the 
beginning of “National Boys’ Club 
Week” (March 29). 


Bank Advertising 


A $7,000,000 increase in commer- 
cial bank advertising expenditures 
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SIMPLE ¢ EFFECTIVE ¢ INEXPENSIVE 


SCHOOL 
SAVINGS 
PROGRAMS 


School Thrift . . . the system that has 
eliminated teacher detail . . . provides 
practical training in money manage- 
ment, a prerequisite to a prosperous 
and strong America. 


COMPLETE SYSTEMS: @ Bank and school forms 
@ Promotional material 
@ Personal installation, guidance and service 


SCHOOL THRIFT, 


363 SOUTH BROADWAY @ YONKERS, NEW YORK 


Give a new warm glow to your good will, 
and gain new business, by giving Cascade 
Bank Imprint Napkins to your local 
community groups. Always in demand for 
luncheons, dinners, banquets, and similar 
functions, their influence continues the 
year ‘round. Thousands of banks have 
proved their great promotional value as 
gifts to churches, lodges, institutions, 
schools, and civic organizations. 


30,000 luncheon napkins, handsomely im- 
printed in color with your name and ad- 
vertising message, only $131.00. 


Send coupon today for free sample 
napkins and full information 
about ordering. 

CASCADE PAPER COMPANY 
205 GRIMES STREET 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 


Please send free samples and full informa- 


— about Cascade Bank Imprint Nap- 
ins. 


| 
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for 1954 over 1953 is indicated by 
the A.B.A. Advertising Depart- 
ment’s 9th annual survey. 

The $68,000,000 estimated total, 
reported by the department’s mana- 
ger, G. EDWIN HEMING, in this 
month’s BANKING, is a new high. 
Banks in all deposit classifications, 
except those with less than $1,000,- 
000, said they would spend more in 
1954 than in 1953. Savings and 
thrift top the list of services to be 
stressed, with checking accounts, 
car loans and personal loans coming 
next. 

Mr. HEMING points out that the 
series of surveys, extending back to 
the end of World War II, has ac- 
cumulated enough information: “to 
reveal trends in expenditures, in 
the use of media, and in the choice 
of advertising subject matter.” Some 
of the trends are pointed out in the 
article. 


Teller’s Timing Transfers a New 
Account 


Here's one from the Hartford 
(Connecticut) Times: 

‘When Mrs. MARTIN W. LIDSTONE 
had a baby at Hartford Hospital her 
timing was almost perfect. She is 
the new accounts teller at the State 
Savings Bank, which along with the 
city’s three other mutual savings 
banks took part in Thrift Week by 
giving $5 savings accounts to each 
baby born here during that week. 
Each bank has certain days for its 
babies. 

“Last year Mrs. LIDSTONE was 
selected to present $5 accounts to 
a set of twins born on one of the 
days sponsored by the State Sav- 


“Fill ’er up!” 


“I’m Miss Wilson, teller at the Mer. 
chant Trust. You’ll love our bank!” 


ings Bank. She went to the hospital 
to make the presentation and the 
picture appeared in the Times. 
“Now, a patient a year later, her 
son arrived right in the middle of 
Thrift Week. She made only a 24- 
hour miscalculation. So from now 
on, Mrs. LIDSTONE will come out 
from behind her new accounts win- 
dow at the State Savings Bank and 
walk down Pearl Street to add to 
her baby’s savings account—at the 
Mechanics Savings Bank!” 


These Folks Mean Business 


Eiacu year the men who read and 
grade the papers written by Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking correspon- 
dence students meet in New York 
to compare notes, review their work, 
and offer suggestions to the A.I.B.’s 
national office staff. 

The 1954 conference saw a de- 
parture from precedent: Dr. LEROY 
Lewis, the national educational di- 
rector, invited two students to at- 
tend. One was an examiner for the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, the other a Connecticut savings 
banker. They had that rare aca- 
demic opportunity, a chance to ex- 
amine their examiners—ask ques- 
tions, comment, criticize. 

Into the notebook of BANKING’S 
reporter went this observation: 

“One student says he wishes he 
could read the comments his ¢x- 
aminer writes on his papers. Got 
98 on the last one, but still doesn’t 
know what the prof was trying to 
tell him in the margin. (Prof prom- 
ises to be more legible.)” 

More seriously, BANKING 
noted the highly significant fact 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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Meal ticket for your family 


...€VETY mouth if Dad isn’t here 


... from a recent advertisement of the 


Prudential Insurance Company of America 


The extensive use of La Monte Safety Papers by large cor- 
porations is once again illustrated in the above clipping 
from an advertisement of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America. Checks lithographed on La Monte Safety 
Papers are used by banks and corporations the world over. 


SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


THE WAVY LINES @ ARE A LA MONTE TRADE-MARK 
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“The Royal 
has a 
special department 
to help 

, American 
Businessmen’’ 


GY 


The Royal Bank, Canada’s largest, can and will be 

glad to provide you with any information 

you may require in connection with Canadian labor, taxes, 
transportation, power...everything from choosing 

a plant site to arranging sales representation. 

Please contact our Business Development Dept., 

at the Bank’s Head Office in Montreal. 


Over 790 Branches in Canada, the West Indies, Central and South America, 
New York, London and Paris. 


THE 


ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Canada’s Largest Bank 


New York Agency— 
68 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Total assets exceed $2,800,000,000 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
that 65 percent of the Institute's 
correspondence students complete 
their courses. This is an exception. 
ally large proportion; 45 to 50 per. 
cent completions in correspondence 
work are considered good. 

These A.I.B. folks mean business! 


Packing ‘Em In 


A GOVERNOR, an ex-governor, 1§,- 
000 piggy banks, and $2,000 in cash 
prizes were among the attractions 
that drew 35,263 persons to the 
opening of the new $700,000 home 
of the Rapides Bank & Trust Com- 
pany in Alexandria, Louisiana. 

President JAMES C. BOLTON said 
the crowd exceeded the population 
accredited to the city by the 1950 
census. Each of the first 15,000 
people entering the building re- 
ceived a plastic bank equipped with 
a new nickel. That exhausted the 
supply of containers, but the 
Rapides, determined to give every- 
one a sample of its product, handed 
two nickels to those who didn’t get 
a pig. 

Governor ROBERT F.. KENNON and 
former-Governor EARL K. LONG 
were among the distinguished 
guests. 

The modern building is the bank’s 
third home. Four large murals dec- 
orate the lobby. 


Sorry, Lincoln of Brooklyn! 


Tue folks at the LINCOLN SAVINGS 
BANK OF BROOKLYN, New York, 
were doubtless irritated when they 
read on page 146 of BANKING for 
February the item “Staff New Busi- 
ness Drive.” It said that the Lin- 
coln’s home was in Rochester, New 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


“Not that I don’t appreciate all the 

promotions I’ve had, Mr. Tenney, but 

this time could I have the money in- 
stead?” 
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Lincoln Office, Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis, Minn. 


Beauty and efficiency you can bank on 


To a bank’s customers its quiet dignity inspires con- Maintenance the Easiest 


fidence. To its personnel this atmosphere is conducive 
to peak efficiency. Acousti-Celotex Sound Condition- 
ing brings eye-appeal and quiet comfort that satisfies 
both a bank’s patron and worker. 


Installation of Acousti-Celotex Tile is quick: Can be 
accomplished without the interruption of normal busi- 
ness routine. No special maintenance is needed. 
Acousti-Celotex Tile offers a sound-absorbing surface 
of remarkable beauty . . . one that can be washed re- 

Unusual Low Cost peatedly and painted repeatedly without loss of its ca- 
An economical ceiling of Acousti-Celotex Tile pro- _ pacities for sound-absorption. 
vides banking rooms with sound-absorbing properties | Mail Coupon Now for a Sound Conditioning Survey 
that virtually invite depositor activity. Vastly increased, | Chart that will bring you a free analysis of the acousti- 
too, is the efficiency of bank employees, the improved _cal problems in your bank, plus a free factual pam- 
acoustical comfort helping to reduce mistakes and _ phlet, “Sound Conditioning in Banks.” There is no 
errors and to better morale. obligation, of course. 

Without cost or obligation, send me the Acousti- 


Acoust C Celotex Sound Conditioning Survey Chart, and 


r—————— Mail Today! 
| 

REGISTERED U. S. PAT. OFF. | & Cate. 
| 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. CC-34 
120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Name 


Products for Every Sound Conditioning Problem—The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois. © In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 
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Screened-in porch adds living space to this 3-bedroom Gunnison Coronado. 


sold 55 Gunnison 


Carport, fireplace, and brick wainscoting increase value and sales appeal of 
this Gunnison Coronado. Basic model measures 24 ft. x 40 ft., has 3 bedrooms. 


tow he did tb 


], Excellent product at low price: Gunnison Homes. 4, Development plans approved by local planning com- 
mission. Gunnison Homes designs accepted by FHA 


2, Strong market potential for low-priced Gunnison and VA. 
t 

5, Intelligent planning of entire development helped to 

people to suburbs. 

get good mortgage financing. 90-day construction 


financing arranged for locally. 
3, Trained erection and sales personnel. Every home under 


roof in 56 man hours. One experienced salesman de- 6, Development promoted as planned community in local 
votes his full time to selling homes; he can handle up newspapers. National and local advertising by United 
to 100 homes a year. States Steel Homes, Inc., supports the dealer. 
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says W. B. Eagles, Louisville, Ky. 


@ W. B. Eagles got his new Whipps Mill Village off to 
a rousing start last year. He built and sold 55 homes, 
and he developed the land for more than half of the 
74 homes he will complete in 1954. By the end of 
1955, he will have created a new community of over 
200 homes in suburban Louisville, Kentucky. 

Mr. Eagles told us, “Successful building depends on 
mortgage money. My first contact is the financial 
source for mortgage placement. Advance planning 
made it possible for us to present a complete story of 


our building operations to our financial source. The 


result was successful mortgage placements.” 

Every United States Steel Homes Dealer carefully 
plans his whole program, based on his intimate knowl- 
edge of the market and the construction industry in 
his area. You can invest in his development with con- 
fidence because he is a well-known local builder who 
has a record of successful home building. His Gun- 
nison Homes are well-built modern houses that retain 
their value. A large variety of excellent designs are 
available. 


Write for more information. 


United States Steel Homes, Ine. 


Formerly Gunnison Homes, Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: NEW ALBANY, INDIANA 


Plants at New Albany, Indiana, and Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga. - Chicago, Ill. - Columbus, Ohio - Dallas, Tex. + Harrisburg, Pa. 
Louisville, Ky. - Newark, N. J. - Omaha, Neb. 


STATES 


SUBSIDIARY OF YY NITED 
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“Gunnison,” “Catalina” and 
“Coronado” — trade-marks of 
United States Steel Homes, Inc. 


STEEL corporation 


“| 3 
With brick wainscoting and other extras, this 3-bedroom Catalina Home sold for $13,200. 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


Great for going places... 


for your customers... for you! 


Every advertisement in our national campaign suggests that readers carry 
National City Bank Travelers Checks for safe, spendable funds. And it tells 


them to buy them af their bank. 


So whether your customers are headed for the Gold Coast, or just taking a 
short jaunt a few miles from home, sell them these checks which are so much 
safer to carry than cash. Issued in $10, $20, $50 and $100 denominations; 


fully refunced if lost or stolen. 


You'll be going places, too—your earnings will increase, because you get the 


entire selling commission on the checks you sell, 75¢ on each $100 purchased. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
Fist tn World-Wide Banking 


55 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 
York—incorrect by a good many 
miles. 

Well, as Francis Bacon said, “He 
who errs quickly is quick in correct- 
ing the error.” 


The Annual Reports 


ly this month’s “Public Relations” 
department there are some notes on 
the 1953 bank reports. 

Meanwhile, you may have missed 
the comment on that subject in the 
January issue of Arizona Progress, 
published by Valley National Bank 
and edited by HERBERT A. LEGGETT. 
Under the title “Annual Reporting” 
it says: 

“The annual report has become a 
thing of beauty and a joy for print- 
ers. Gone are the days when cor- 
poration presidents simply sent out 
a terse mimeograph stating that the 
company earned so much last year 
compared with so much the previous 
year. It may or may not have con- 
tained the rousing assurance that 
‘if all goes well, we hope to main- 
tain the current dividend rate.’ 
Today it takes a CPA to tell what a 
company made after reserves, amor- 
tization, taxes and countless charts, 
graphs and ‘candid’ pictures of ex- 
ecutives looking busy and employees 
looking happy. 

“Preparation of the report calls 
for the joint efforts of the Adver- 
tising Dept., Publicity Dept., Public 
Relations Dept., Sales Dept., New 
Business Dept., Old Business Dept., 
and any expendable vice-presidents 
not specifically engaged in the com- 
pany’s main business, that of mak- 


“Junior put an 1890 penny in here that 
his dad was collecting. We'd like to 
have it back, please.” 


ing and selling widgets. Designed 
primarily as a promotion piece, and 
hang the expense, it may even win 
an Honorable Mention, Class C 
Award, along with a dozen other 
companies in the same field.” 

Arizona Progress goes on to say 
that the president’s message is “the 
most complicated, and dullest, part 
of any report.” 

“It must strike exactly the right 
balance between optimism and con- 
servatism. If things appear to be 
going too smoothly, stockholders 
may get the unthinkable idea that 
the management is being overpaid. 
If difficulties are overstressed, they 
may deduce that the job is too big 
for present incumbents. 

“The best course is to treat so 
casually or so technically of com- 
pany affairs that no one can figure 
out what happened. In closing, be 
sure to come out strongly against 


your TOP salesman 


for new accounfs 


Visabank works right in the 
home—24 hours a day. Its 
beauty—its powerful urge to 
save make it the ideal account 
builder. 


Made of clear plastic with 
base and top in a full range 
of contrasting colors—solid, 
marbleized and pearlessence. 
Visabank adds a touch of 
beauty to any home. 


Your name is stamped in 
gold on front — your sales mes- 
sage appears on card at rear. 


Visabank is self liquidating 
—It pays for itself, 


The Good Supervisor 


E must have attained the ability to work well with people through 


developing an understanding of human nature. He must have a 
thorough understanding of management’s policies and knowledge of the 
jobs under his direction, coupled with adequate experience and intellec- 
tual development. He must have an enthusiastic attitude and capacity 
for work. He must possess inherent qualities of loyalty, integrity, 
frankness, and fairness. He must have the ability to teach and delegate 
work to others. 

That sounds like a superman set of requirements, and yet when we 
find a really good supervisor, he will undoubtedly possess all of them. 
We should be striving to develop the same qualities in those we depend on. 

Making the best of each person’s ability and strengthening the 
human element are stepping stones to the ‘training of good supervisors. 
Some day that supervisor may be the replacement that makes you avail- 
able for a step up the ladder in a bigger and better bank. Train him 
well!—ArTHUR W. GLENNIE, vice-president and cashier, La Salle Natienal 
Bank, Chicago. 


Write us NOW! 
VISABANK is not an untried 
experiment. We know that it really 
works. Our free advertising and merchan- 
dising helps are at your service. 
PATENTED PLASTICS, INC. 


1010-T Woodland Ave., Cleveland 15, 0. 
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New Improved 


Tellers’ Vault Truck 


New streamlined tubular steel frame- 


30” high 

New heavy gauge metal shelves - 
18” x31” 

New large, smooth-rolling wheels 


Best for busy banks. Exclusive, im- 
proved features. A teller’s cash books 
and materials go easily and all at once 
into the vault. Saves time... promotes 
efficiency. Shelves have 1%” raised edge 
to prevent spilling. Rear wheels swivel. 
Has hard-wearing, soft-tone aluminum 
finish. 
* Shipped assembled - $49.50 
Order direct today from 


North Branch Chair Company 
10 Brown Street North Adams, Mass. 


BANK SIGNS 
dignified tionpe 


Picture the name of your bank in en- 
during bronze and aluminum .. . the 
names of your personnel in handsome 
desk plates of the same dignified metal. 
Let us show you how we can give 
you the very finest signs, desk plates 
— bulletin boards to suit your every 
. at most economical prices. 

"Sond for free 


DESK NAMEPLATES 
2"xi0" one line of copy $7.50 
2'/."x10" two lines of copy $9.00 

en bronze easel—other styles available 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 


570 Broadway 


Dept. B 


New York 12, Y. 


12 


communism and high taxes. This 


_Shows a firm grasp of the foreign 


situation as well as of domestic 
problems. 

“Of course, only two people will 
ever read the great opus all through: 
(a) an assistant statistician in some 
brokerage firm, (b) Old Man Smith- 
ers, age 83, who owns 10 shares of 
stock. The latter will also attend 
the annual meeting and make his 
traditional speech criticizing the 
company’s dividend policy and its 
lack of foresight back in 1902 when 
it failed to buy out Henry Ford.” 


Giltless Treasury 


Tue numerous pillars and pilasters 
visible in the second and third floor 
corridors of the Treasury Building 
in Washington were, until recently, 
gilded. 

At the orders of Secretary 
HUMPHREY the edifice is being 
spruced up, within and without. 
Walls of offices and hallways are be- 
ing painted in brighter hues. The 
gilt on the pillars has become a cas- 
ualty of the renovation and is now 


| covered with plain paint. 
What the Public Thinks 
| Sex page 34 for a report on what 


people in four cities think of banks 
and bankers. 


Bank’s 
day. 


Polls show that husbands prefer 
wives who can cook. These experts 
will finally discover everything. 


It may be hard to support life on 
Mars, but it isn’t easy on this planet 
either. 


We suppose some of the children 
who run away from home are looking 
for their mothers. 


A bride of 21 faces the job of 
cooking 50,000 meals, unless she gets 
a can opener as a wedding gift. 


BANK’S PONIES A RODEO FEATURE 


One of the rodeo attractions at the Southwestern Exposition and Fat 

Stock Show in Fort Worth this winter was the Fort Worth National 

“pony hitch” which gave eight-minute performances twice a 

At the conclusion of the show the hitch was taken to three of 

the city’s orphanages and the children were tréated to rides in the 
little wagon 
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Pecvme one’s palm read may be fun—but any 
businessman knows that it’s not the lines in his hand 
that determines his fortune, but the line of customers 
who are interested in his product. 


Business forecasts may vary, but all market analysts 
recognize the fact that today’s high productivity is 
bound to result in keener competition. And whether 
the line on a company’s profit curve is going to head up 
or down is, in large measure, going to be determined 
by the market acceptance it has for its products. 


Market potentials are constantly shifting. A com- 
pany’s share of this potential cannot be won over- 
night. That is why progressive sales and advertising 
executives are making long-range market develop- 
ment plans ... and why such plans include consist- 
ent, well-directed and carefully executed advertising 
in Business Publications. Consistent advertising can 


Palmists 
tell 
fortunes 
—Sales 
make 
them! 


be a strong and effective influence in building prod- 
uct recognition . . . breaking down buyer resistance 
... creating new markets. 


THAT’S WHY WE SUGGEST: If you have a financial 
interest or responsibility in a company, check to 
see that the company’s management is using 
adequate Business Publication Advertising to 
build and protect its markets. 


Have you seen McGraw-Hill’s 1954 
“*Pulsebeat of Industry’? It discusses 
current trends and the outlook for 30 
divisions of business and industry. 
We will be happy to send you a copy 
without cost or obligation. Write to- 
day for your copy. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., Ince. gt 


App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
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this sensational 
demonstration 
in your office 


3 copies of any letter on your 
desk...made in | minute on ordinary 
paper...for less than 4¢ a copy 


You'll see how easily it’s done with the 
Kodak Verifax Printer—a completely 
different type of copier—now being 
distributed nationally by Recordak 
Corporation. 

Your local Recordak representative 
will show you how anyone in your 
office can copy your records on ordi- 
nary paper—instead of specially treated 
papers; and get 3 or more copies—in- 
stead of 1—from each sheet of matrix 
paper. No adjustment in your room 
lighting is required—another plus! 

Your savings in retyping costs, alone, 
will soon exceed the low price — $240. 


copying saves 


wherever there’s paper work . . . 
let your local Recordak representative 
show you how: Prompt service from 
any one of Recordak’s 29 offices! 
-—-MAIL COUPON TODAY--=-= 
Recordak Corporation 

444 Madison Avenue 

New York 22, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send free L= 
Verifax folder and address 5 
of nearest Recordak office. 


Name 
Company. 


Address. 


City. tate 
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rice quoted is subject to change without notice. 


‘AROUND: 


OUR... 
BANK: 


“Tou sorry, I can’t cash this check 
for you—it hasn’t been signed,” said 
the teller. 

“Well, what shall I do?” nervously 
questioned the lady customer. “Mrs. 
August Dalrymple—you must know 
her—gave me that check to pay for 
some plants she bought from me, 
and I know it must be good.” 

“Why don’t you just call her up 
and ask her if you should send it 
back for her to sign, or ask if she 
will stop in the bank and sign it 
when she is in town?” suggested the 
teller. The customer went hopefully 
to the ’phone. 

In a moment she was back. “She 
wants to talk to you,” she said. 

The teller took the receiver, only 
to hear the check-writer, in a stiffly 
controlled, but obviously annoyed 


voice, say, “I’m surprised that you 
would refuse to pay a check of 
mine.” 

“But it wasn’t signed,” protested 
the teller. 

“That makes no difference at all— 
pay it, anyway. I thought everybody 
in your bank knew me!” 


Tuey were opening a joint checking 
account and the wife was doing most 
of the talking. 


“And what is your occupation?” 
asked the clerk. 

“I’m foreman at the X & X Fruit 
Packing Company,” was the reply, 

It seemed a little peculiar, but the 
clerk wrote it down and, turning to 
the husband, said, “And your occy- 
pation?” 

“I’m foreman at the X & X Fruit 
Packing Company.” 

“Are both of you foremen?” asked 
the surprised clerk. 

“Well, I’ll tell you how it is,” ex- 
plained the man. “I’m the foreman, 
and I tell her what to do, so that 
makes her the foreman, too, see?” 

The amused clerk completed the 
report and then explained that, as 
this was a joint account, either of 
them could draw checks on it. 

“Oh, shucks,” exclaimed the wife. 
“You don’t need to worry about any- 
body but me writing checks on that 
account. I’ll be writing them all, be- 
cause I write so much better than he 
does!” 


Sue was a member of a woman’s 
club and the other members wanted 
to elect her treasurer. Foresecing 
the tiresome task of collecting dues 
and keeping the bank account 
straight, she protested. “Oh, I 
couldn’t do that,” she said. “I don't 
know anything about banking. Why, 
I’ve never even made a deposit in 
a bank!” 

This was somewhat surprising to 
the other club members, as the lady 
was certainly financially eligible for 
a bank account. 


“But you don’t mean to say that 
you don’t have an account in the 
bank, do you?” one asked. 

“Oh, yes!” came the airy answer, 
“but I just write checks on it!” 

BELLE S. HAMILTON 


Some successful men who require 
air-conditioned offices were reared 
in homes where the snow blew in 
through chinks in the attic. 


A few persons try to get some- 
thing for nothing, but the others pay 
$1 down and $1 a month for the rest 
of their lives. 
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Members of the Oakland Clearing House Association discuss MOA promotion: left to right (seated) are A. S. Weaver, pres. Oakland Bank 
of Commerce; Julian R. Davis, vice pres. and mgr. Bank of America; Kendric B. Morrish, vice pres. American Trust Co. and pres. Oakland Chamber 
of Commerce; Kenneth Gelwix, vice pres. and mgr. American Trust Co.; George Keffer, vice pres. and mgr. Anglo-California National Bank and 
pres. Oakland Clearing House Assn.; (standing) Thomas Coats, pres. Central Bank, and G. W. Hall, vice pres. and mgr. Crocker First National Bank. 


Let us help you answer 
A VITAL CLIENT QUESTION 


“Where should we locate our branch plant?” 


Your bank is being asked that question by more 
and more expansion-minded clients—if your ex- 
perience parallels ours. They look to you for help 
because they know that any counsel you give them 
will be unbiased—and based on up-to-the-minute 
facts. To furnish you with such facts about Metro- 
politan Oakland Area, we of the Oakland Clearing 
House Association are cooperating in the distri- 
bution of a new FACTFILE, prepared by the Metro- 
politan Oakland Area Committee—a non-profit 


organization representing all of Alameda County. 


This file—which will be sent to you free of cost—contains 
Data Sheets on every factor affecting profitable operation 
... Climate, raw materials, labor supply, transportation, 
markets, living conditions, etc. Together, these Data 
Sheets present the whole story of MOA in a factual way 
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which shows why industries located here are ‘‘growing 
places’’. 


We believe you will want several sets of this FACTFILE. 
Write to any one of us...or use the coupon below to 
address your request to MOA headquarters. 


METROPOLITAN OCAKLAND AREA 


SUITE 601+ 427-13TH STREET OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me sets of the new MOA FACTFILE. 


Name 


Title__ 


Name of Bank 


Address 
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One Check Pays the Bills 


Mr. SHIPLEY is auditor of the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


UR “multiple check” service 
QO not only permits customers 
to pay their local bills with 
a single check, but also provides an 
excellent means of obtaining de- 
posit balances from merchants, doc- 
tors, public utilities, and other 
“vendors” of goods and services. 
The multiple check is a page 18 
inches wide and 15 inches high on 
_ which is printed at the left margin 
a check stub large enough to list 
35 payments. In the. upper right- 
hand corner of the page is printed 
a regular check form payable to the 
bank, perforated to permit detach- 
ing it. On the remainder of the page 
are listed in four columns the names 
of the 230 most popular vendors in 
the area. Ten blank lines are pro- 
vided to permit the users to enter 
any additional vendors not included 


EDWARD T. SHIPLEY 


in the printed list. A vendor’s code 
number precedes each  vendor’s 
name on the page and a blank col- 
umn divided as to dollars and cents 
appears opposite the vendor’s name. 

Use of the check by the depositor 
is simple. The amount to be paid 
to any vendor is listed opposite his 
name on the printed list. If a spe- 
cific vendor is not listed, his name 
is entered on one of the blank lines 
provided and the amount entered 
opposite it. The entries are then 
totaled and the amount entered on 
the check form provided. The check 
form is then signed and the entire 
page detached from the stub to be 
forwarded to the bank. All checks 
must reach the bank by the 7th of 
the month. The check stub provides 
space for the customer to maintain 
a record of the bills paid. 

At the bank the completed checks 
are detached from the list of ven- 
dors, charged to the customer’s ac- 
count and credited to a suspense 


account. The list of vendors together 
with a total of the checks received 
is then forwarded to the tabulating 
department for proof and distribu- 
tion. 

The tabulating department main- 
tains a master file of vendors and 
their addresses coded in accordance 
with the code number preceding 
each vendor’s name on the multiple 
check. It also maintains a master 
file of users’ names coded in alpha- 
merical sequences. 

The first step in processing the 
multiple checks is to code each page 
received as to the customer from 
whom received and to supply the 
code number for vendors whose 
names may have been added to the 
list. From the information appear- 
ing on each page, cards are punched 
indicating the customer’s code, the 
vendor’s code, and the amount. The 
cards are then tabulated and bal- 
anced with each page and with the 
total of the payments received. 


Here are the top and bottom sections of the Wachovia’s multiple check page, showing stub, check form, names and code 
numbers of some of the vendors, and amounts due. 


IMPORTANT 


this sheet must be in our hands 
teter than 1:00 P.M. on the 7th dey 
the month, 
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When balanced, the punched cards 
are collated against the customer’s 
master file, inserting the appropriate 
customer’s master card ahead of the 
punched cards representing his pay- 
ment. 

The customer’s name is then in- 
tersperse gang punched into the de- 
tail cards. The master cards are 
sorted from the detail cards and 
returned to the customer’s master 
file. 

The detail cards are sorted on the 
vender’s code and collated with the 
vendor’s master file intersorting 
those to whom payments are to be 
made and rejecting those not 
needed. 

At this point the cards are in order 
by vendor preceded in each case by 
the name and address of the ven- 
dor. With the tabulator a state- 
ment is prepared in duplicate for 
each vendor listing each customer, 
itemizing the respective payments, 
and ending with a total of all pay- 
ments included. A card is prepared 
as each total is taken, onto which 
is summarized the total of the ven- 
dor’s statement and the vendor’s 
code. 


Vendor Cards Sorted 


When all statements have been 
completed, the vendor’s master 
name and address cards are sepa- 
rated from the detail cards and col- 
lated with the summary cards just 
described. This deck is then sorted 
by a code as to those whose ac- 
counts are to be credited and those 
to whom remittance must be made. 
Upon completion of this sort, de- 
posit tickets in duplicate and checks 
are prepared on the tabulator. These, 
together with the vendor’s state- 
ments and the multiple checks, are 
returned to the cashier’s depart- 
ment for mailing. 

The cashier’s department, upon 
receipt of the deposit tickets and 
checks, closes out the suspense ac- 
count originally established credit- 
ing part of it to demand deposits 
for the deposit tickets received and 
the remainder to official checks for 
the remittances to be forwarded. 
One copy of the vendor’s statement 
and a duplicate deposit ticket or re- 
mittance check are then forwarded 
to each vendor. The deposit ticket 
and check are prepared in such a 
manner that window envelopes can 
be used for this purpose. 

The multiple checks, bound 12 to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) 
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NOW WE CAN 
GIVE COMMERCIAL BANKS 


AT REDUCED RATES! 


Ne Ow you can have excess Blanket Bond protection (above a 


new table of underlying amounts, based on total deposits) 
in any amount you select—at considerably lower rates! And 
if you wish, you can limit the increase to employee dishonesty 
only. Furthermore, this extra amount can be made to apply 
to prior losses you may subsequently discover, regardless 
of when they occurred...something we have never before 
offered bankers! 

All this makes it easy to fit a protective program 
exactly to your bank’s needs. 


fre astance: 


Suppose you want to increase your underlying 
blanket bond protection from, let’s say, 
$200,000 to $400,000 and then you want to 
have excess protection against employee 
dishonesty of $350,000 more. You can do this 
under our new plan! Previously, to get 

more blanket protection against employee 
dishonesty, you had to increase all your other 
protection by an equal amount. 


Improve your bank’s protection by taking advantage of our 
new plan! Our Bank Specialists will be glad to help. 
Call our nearest agent*, today! 


*Our Agency & Production Department will quickly supply his name. 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY 100 Broadway * New York 5, N. Y. 


FIDELITY * SURETY * CASUALTY + INLAND MARINE * ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH U. S. AIRCRAFT INSURANCE GROUP 
OF WHICH WE ARE MEMBERS 
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One of a Series of Messages 
to American Industry 


The need for greater sales effort ranks first in the 
minds of business executives today. And most agree 
that a little “tinkering” here and there will not solve 
the problem. What is needed is a thorough-going, 
balanced sales program. 


How does your program rate against these check 
points ? 


1) The Company's market and goal. Do you know 
how much volume your company needs to “break 
even” ? How much to earn a fair return for the share- 
holders ? 


2) Sales Budgets. What budgets and quotas should 
be established? What expense budgets? Control 
methods ? 


3) Product lines. Are your product lines long 
enough or too long? What about new products? Do 


present market conditions call for a lower priced line? 


4) Sales Manpower. Do you have enough salesmen 
to meet today’s conditions ? Have they adequate ability 
and training? Is there incentive in their compensation 
plan? 


5) Advertising and Promotion. Have you the right 
kind and amount of sales promotion and advertising? 
Is it skilfully coordinated with personal selling? 


6) Channels of Distribution. Do you adequately 
cover your market with the right channels of distribu- 
tion and the proper number of outlets ? 


A broad study of your sales problems by a competent 
management consulting and research organization can 
help you achieve a balanced sales program... a 
program that will permit you to operate purposefully, 
effectively, and economically. 


BARRINGTON ASSOCIATES, ING. 


Management Consultation « Business Research 
230 Park Avenue, New York 


ESTABLISHED 1926 


SALES POLICIES AND METHODS ¢ SALES COMPENSATION ¢ SALES ORGANIZATION 
PERSONNEL AND LASOR RELATIONS ¢ ORGANIZATION ANALYSIS AND PLANNING ¢ WORK STANDARDS 
MANAGEMENT CONTROLS * MANUFACTURING METHODS ¢ SYSTEMS AND PROCEDURES 


Member Association of Consulting Management Engineers 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


the book, are sold to each using 
customer at a price sufficient to in- 
sure a margin of profit. Few, if 
any, of the users maintain accounts 
with the bank which would be sub- 
ject to service charge; thus the re- 
duction of check volume in the book- 
keeping department is a further 
gain. 

Each user pays an average of 20 
bills per month through this service 
with a postage savings of at least 
60 cents. In addition they have a 
simplified record of bills paid and 
a considerable saving of time in the 
preparation of checks. 


Bank Gets Balances 


Of the bills paid through this 
system, more than 75 percent are 
credited to the vendor’s account 
with our bank. It is not claimed 
that this service was entirely re- 
sponsible for obtaining the accounts, 
but it may well have been instru- 
mental and it certainly contributes 
toward the maintenance of improved 
balance. The vendor receives im- 
mediate credit for these funds sub- 
ject to no analysis charges. His 
own internal accounting procedure 
is simplified in that many accounts 
can be posted from a single state- 
ment. 

Further, the appearance of his 
name on the multiple check is in 
itself good advertising. 


AIK 


“The top one sorta tells you where 

things are in the center one, and the 

center one sorta tells you where to find 
things in the bottom one” 


A lot of things can happen to 
cause a bad start on a working 
day. Perhaps Mom wants to 
take the kids to the country 
for a week but the bread-win- 
ner figures he can’t afford it or 
doesn’t like to give up the use 
of the family car. So there’s 
an argument. Or maybe he just 
had a sleepless night. 

Whatever it is that causes employees to get up on 
the wrong side of the bed, it’s reflected in their work. 

Now take a firm that has established a factory, 
warehouse — or whatever it might be — in the Union 
Pacific West. 

Chances are that only a short way from home, 
there’s a spot for hunting or fishing. You don’t have 
traffic jams. The climate is agreeable. Children grow 
up healthy. Everything makes for pleasant living 
conditions and that goes for the “top brass,” too. 

Naturally, in seeking a new industrial site there 
are many other factors to be considered depending on 
management’s requirements. Somewhere in the vast 
“Union Pacific West” you'll find what you want. 

However, we’d like to emphasize the point that 
any successful operation is largely dependent on the 
mental attitude of employees. There are fewer labor- 
management problems when workers are contented. 

May we help you select a site in the eleven-state 
area served by Union Pacific. Just ask the “U.P.” 
man who contacts you, or write— 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPT. 
Room 301, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 


Map at left shows 
states served by 
Union Pacific Railroad 
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J. Kenneth Townsend, left, president of 
New York Chapter, A.I.B., and person- 
nel director of Chemical Bank and 
Trust Company, presents to Benjamin 
Strong, president of United States Trust 
Company, an honorary membership in 
recognition of services in the banking, 
educational, and charitable fields. The 
award was made at the Chapter’s 50th 
annual banquet at the Hotel Astor. Mr. 
Strong is ‘vice-chairman of the Chap- 
ter’s Advisory Council 


Catches Her Man 


= FERREE, teller in the 
Ellenboro branch of Union 
Trust Company, Forrest City, North 
Carolina, is a lady who knows a 
crook when she sees one — and 
knows how to handle him, too. 
Miss FERREE was alone in the bank 
one recent noonday when a man 
stepped up to her window to cash 
a check. She recognized her cus- 
tomer as a man wanted for forgery. 


This department is compiled by 
THEODORE FISCHER of BANKING’S 
staff. 


She engaged him in conversation 
and then enticed him into the vault, 
ostensibly to see a new coin-count- 
ing machine. As the man entered 
the vault, Miss FERREE slammed the 
door and locked him in. Then she 
phoned the sheriff. When the min- 
ions of the law arrived, she calmly 
unlocked her prisoner and handed 
him over. 

The Forrest City Courier not only 
reported the event but editorially 
complimented Miss FERREE on her 
quick thinking. 


Installation of air conditioning in 
a building the size of IRvING TRUST 
ComMPANY’s One Wall Street build- 
ing in New York is no easy matter. 
Some sizable equipment had to be 
hoisted to the roof, some 600 feet 
above the sidewalk. Distance from 
the street to the roof is so great 
that the only way the workmen 


W. Harold Brenton, left, immediate past president of the American Bankers As- 

sociation and president of State Bank of Des Moines, Iowa, newly elected treasurer 

of the Republican National Committee, with Leonard Hall, Committee chairman, 
and Harlan I. Peyton, new vice-chairman 


John C. Lewis Lynn Lloyd 


could keep contact with each other 
in the high winds was by walkie- 
talkie. 


JOHN C. LEWIS, newly appointed 
vice-president of Manufacturers 
Trust Company, New York, will be 
supervising officer of the bank’s 14 
offices in the borough of Queens. He 
succeeds in this position GEORGE M. 
BRAGALINI, who recently was ap- 


pointed City Treasurer of New York 
City. 


LYNN LLoyD, who retired on Jan- 
uary 1 under the retirement plan of 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago, has joined Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix, Arizona, as senior 
vice-president and executive head of 
the trust department. He had been 
with Harris Trust for 25 years, and 
was vice-president in charge of its 
trust department. 


STETSON B. HARMAN was pro- 
moted to assistant vice - president 
and trust officer of First Trust and 
Savings Bank of Pasadena, Califor- 
nia. Mr. HARMAN is national presi- 
dent of the American Institute of 
Banking. 


Never Missed 


B. Wo Fr, local jeweler and 
member of the board of directors 
of the Buena Vista National Bank, 
Chester, Illinois, was honored at a 
surprise dinner for his services to 
the community and to the bank. In 
40 years as a director, Mr. WOLFF 
has never missed a meeting of the 
board. 
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R. D. Knight, Jr. Eugene F. Cronin 


ALBERT N. WILLIAMS, SR., has be- 
come chairman of the board at U.S. 
National Bank, Denver, succeeding 
T. A. DINES, retired. RoGer D. 
KNIGHT, JR., was named president. 
He was formerly president of Camp- 
bell-Sell Baking Co. NEIL F. ROBERTS 
was named executive vice-president. 
New vice-presidents are RAYMOND 
C. ERICKSON, JOHN D. HERSHNER, 
and GEORGE D. SCHWEIGERT. 


A new bank has been organized 
in Chicago — the Ashland State 
Bank. EUGENE F. CRONIN is presi- 
dent of the new institution. He was 
recently vice-president and trust of- 
ficer of the River Forest (Illinois) 
State Bank. 


At the Rutland (Vermont) Sav- 
ings Bank, STETSON C. EDMUNDS was 
named executive vice-president and 
ALFRED J. WIMETT, JR., was pro- 
moted to vice-president and con- 
tinues as secretary and treasurer. 


Building, Weddings 


A SPECIAL section of the Daily 
Town Talk greeted the opening 
of the new $700,000 bank building 
of RAPIDES BANK AND TRUST Co., 
Alexandria, Louisiana. And a block 
away, the bank has constructed a 
parking garage which holds 90 cars, 
with an adjoining lot with room for 
60 additional cars. 

One item in the special bank sec- 
tion of the newspaper points out 
that “banking and matrimony seem 
tc have a working agreement.” Dur- 
ing the past year, 12.7 percent of 
the bank’s employees got married. 
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There are 76 married employees and 
50 who still are single. By coinci- 
dence, lady staffers outnumber the 
men by the same margin, 76 to 50. 


Two new vice-presidents were 
named in the headquarters office of 
Bank of America, San Francisco: 
EDWIN MCINNIS, trust department, 
and J. HAYDEN HULL, bond invest- 
ment department. At the Los An- 
geles headquarters office, FRANK H. 
CHAMPLIN and DouGLas F. ScoTT 
were advanced to vice-presidents. 


At Liberty National Bank and 
Trust Company, Oklahoma City, 
FELIX SIMMONS has resigned as a 
vice-president but continues as a 
member of the board; C. R. AN- 
THONY was elected vice-chairman of 


Robert J. “Bob” Boyd, for a number 
of years Acting Director, Banking and 
Investments, U. S. Savings Bonds Divi- 
sion, Treasury Department, has opened 
an investment business in Culpeper, 
Virginia. He will specialize in Mutual 
Fund shares. The Boyds are making 
their home in Slate Mills, Virginia 


the board; GraApy D. Harris, JR., 
was promoted to vice-president. 

W. L. HemiINGway, president of 
the A.B.A. in 1942, has been named 
honorary chairman of the board of 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. 
Louis. HorD HARDIN, formerly ex- 
ecutive vice-president, succeeds MR. 
HEMINGWAY as chairman of the ex- 


James P. Hickok, executive vice-president, First National Bank in St. Louis, 
holds an oversize “Freedom Scroll” while Julia Terry, St. Louis’ 1954 Veiled 
Prophet Queen, affixes her signature. Looking over her shoulder is Lawrence 
K. Roos, executive vice-president, Mound City Trust Company, St. Louis. Both 
bankers are active in the Missouri Crusade for Freedom, Mr. Hickock as State 
Crusade treasurer, Mr. Roos as state chairman. At left is John Sheple, Greater 
St. Louis Crusade chairman, who is a partner in G. H. Walker & Company, 
investment brokers 
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When time means money, 


ENGINEERED 
CASH FLOW” 


can help you make 
more efficient use of 
working capital 


* A specifically designed plan to give you faster 
access to funds, and to speed their transfer 
where you need them. Write for details. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 1845} 623 EUCLID AVE. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


It's the oldest 
(1881) National 
Bank in Arizona. 
This year (1953) 
it is 169th among 
Nation's banks. 
It wears well! 


FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF ARIZONA 


$2.95 EACH OR 2 FOR $5.00! 


Telephone Upright telephone 
with cerd in Tested and Guaranteed 


lep : for 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERING CO. 
Dept. 22 Simpson, Pa. 


Claude H. Booker Tom A. Lamar 
ecutive committee. President GALE 
F. JOHNSTON was elected vice-chair- 
man of the board and president. 
HowarpD E. LABARR advanced to 
vice - president; GEORGE L. ESCH- 
BACHER was elected secretary. 


Tom A. LAMAR has been elected 
chairman of the board of the First 
National Bank of Rome, Georgia. He 
is succeeded as president by CLAUDE 
H. BoOKER. CHARLES L. HAMPTON 
was promoted to vice-president; 
JOHN R. SIMPSON, assistant trust 
officer. 


OTTO B. LARSEN was elected presi- 
dent of the Pajaro Valley National 
Pank and Pajaro Valley Savings 
Bank, Watsonville, California, suc- 
ceeding HARRY V. KADDERLY, retired. 
WALTER J. DUTRO was elected 
cashier. 


Consolidation 
Completed 


HE consolidation of Providence 

Union National Bank and the In- 
dustrial Trust Company is complete 
and the new institution—INDUSTRIAL 
NATIONAL BANK OF PROVIDENCE—is 
now in operation. The new bank 
has 32 offices throughout Rhode 
Island with total resources of over 
$479,000,000. 

WALTER F. FARRELL, formerly 
president of Providence Union, was 
elected chairman of the board. T. 
DAwson Brown, former president 
of Industrial Trust, was elected pres- 
ident. RUPERT C. THOMPSON, JR., 
former executive vice-president of 
Providence Union, was named ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the new 
bank. 

The consolidation unites Rhode 
Island’s oldest bank with the state’s 
largest bank. The new bank is oper- 
ating under the national charter 
formerly held by the Providence 
Union National Bank. 


At the Grove City (Pennsylvania) 
National Bank, these elections have 
been announced: C. G. HARSHAW, 


F. P. Godsoe F. A. Paul, Jr. 
chairman of the board; JOHN Mc- 
CuNE, JR., president; MorRGAN 
BARNES, vice-president. 


FREDERICK P. GODSOE has been ap- 
pointed assistant cashier and man- 
ager of the Statler office of the Sec- 
ond National Bank of Boston. He’s 
an alumnus, class of 1953, of The 
Graduate School of Banking, and 
author of a thesis on “Management 
Continuity” which will appear in the 
forthcoming Present Day Banking 
1954. 


FRANK A. PAUL, JR., advanced to 
executive vice-president of the 
American National Bank, Amarillo, 
Texas. Mr. PAUL comes from a 
banking family. Others in the busi- 
ness have been his grandfather, his 
father, and his uncle. 


FRANK B. MERGET was elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Mercantile- 
Commerce National Bank in St. 
Louis, succeeding RALPH D. GRIFFIN, 
who is retiring. 


CENTRAL - PENN NATIONAL BANK 
of Philadelphia has completed its 
new $2-million Penn Center office. 
It features drive-in and parking fa- 
cilities, has a sun deck for the 470 
employees in the building, and a 
lounge for depositors in the bank- 
ing room on the first floor. Approx- 
imately two acres of usable floor 
space is available for banking oper- 
ations in the 6-story building. 


New Deal for Indians 


HE nation’s Bureau of Indian Af- 

fairs will undergo a drastic over- 
haul as the result of recommenda- 
tions of a survey team headed by 
WALTER R. BIMSON, board chairman 
of Valley National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix. 

Following announcement of the 
proposals by Interior Secretary 
Douglas McKay, they received wide- 
spread editorial support from Ari- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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zona and New Mexico newspapers— 
the states where the bulk of the na- 
tion’s Indian reservation population 
is concentrated. 

Secretary McKay said many of the 
changes advocated by the Bimson 
field survey group will be put into 
effect at once. Others, of a long- 
range nature, will require congres- 


Ask 


The Fuji BANK, LTD. 
about Japan... 


For all those with business 
interests in Japan, ‘The 
Fuji Bank, Ltd. offers com- 
plete banking facilities and 


Daniel W. Bell Corcoran Thom 


information, 


‘Established in 1880 
184 Branches throughout 
Japan 


CAPITAL ¥ 2,700,000,000.. 

Chairman of the Board of 

Directors SEIJI SAKO 

HEAD OFFICE: Chiyoda- 
ku, Tokyo 

LONDON BRANCH: Copt- 
hall chambers, Angel 
Court, London E.C, 2 


Precision Manufacturers of 


PASSBOOKS for— 
Commercial Accounts 
Savings Accounts 
Loan Accounts 


CHECK.COVERS for— 
End Stub Checks 
Top Stub Checks 
Three-on-a-page Checks 
Open End 
Thumb Cut Envelopes 


A Complete line of— 
VINYL PLASTIC CHECK COVERS 
and COMMERCIAL PASSBOOKS 


SPECIALISTS IN PASSBOOKS AND 
FORMS FOR MACHINE POSTING 


Write for samples 
and prices today ! 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC. 


1270 Ontario Street - Cleveland 13, Ohie 


‘|| sional action, he indicated. 


“Pervasive” 


| _— A. MITCHELL, president 


of Central Trust Company, Cin- 
cinnati, is subject of a recent fea- 
ture in Business Week’s series an- 


| alyzing top jobs in business. 


Through several pages of pictures 


and text, the article, titled “For a 


Banker: No Ivory Tower,” carries 
the reader through a typical day 
with the president of a big bank. 
Says the magazine: “The role of 
the banker in any community is per- 
vasive. He can help a man’s busi- 
ness grow; he can slow the man 


| down. He can make his whole city 
| a good or not-so-good place to do 


business in.”’ 


DONALD P. FLYNN, assistant 
cashier in charge of the public rela- 
tions department of First National 
Bank and Trust Co., of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, was named Tulsa’s outstand- 
ing young man of 1953. He’s 28. He 
led the city’s March of Dimes drive 
last year and was active in numer- 
ous other activities. 


CoRCORAN THOM has resigned as 
chairman of the board of American 
Security and Trust Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C., the resignation be- 
coming effective on February 1, the 
45th anniversary of his association 
with the bank. He will continue as 
a director. DANIEL W. BELL was 
elected to serve as chairman of the 
board in addition to president. 


FRANCIS N. ForD, president of the 
Big Rapids (Michigan) Savings 
Bank, has announced plans to retire 
in June when he reaches the age of 
70. He has been elected to the newly 
created position of chairman of the 
board and is succeeded as president 
by JoHN O. BERGELIN. 


Cat Story Wins Prize 


STORY concerning Tom, the cat 

on the payroll of STATE-PLANT- 
ERS BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, 
Richmond, Virginia, won third place 
for the best feature story of the 
year in the Richmond News Leader. 
Tom was adopted by the bank from 
the Richmond A.S.P.C.A. and re- 
ceives 50 cents a week for his ser- 
vices as mouser. 


James A. Lundy, president of the borough of Queens, New York City, cuts the 

ribbon opening the new Kew Gardens Hills office of the Queens County Savings 

Bank, with Joseph A. Upton, president, and two hostesses of the bank. The 

new building is a reproduction of Independence Hall. A wing houses the Queens- 
borough Public Library 
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E. R. Marshall E. O. Cappers 


At Norfolk County Trust Com- | 


pany, Brookline, Massachusetts, 
EDWIN R. MARSHALL, formerly presi- 
dent, has been elected board chair- 
man; ELMER O. CAPPERS, formerly 
executive vice-president, was elected 
president. 


EDWARD L. CRABBE, assistant vice- 
president of National City Bank of 
New York and manager of its City 
Bank Farmers branch, has been 
named to the board of directors of 
the First National Bank of Toms 
River, New Jersey. 


SaM R. HUNTER advanced to vice- | 
president and ELDRIDGE FERGUSON to | 
assistant cashier at Citizens Bank | 


of Americus, Georgia. 


Tito R. BELLI, assistant cashier | 
in the international banking depart- | 


ment of Bank of America’s San 


Francisco head office, has been as- | 
signed to Italy for a year’s study | 


of Italian banking. 


The Houston (Texas) NATIONAL | 
BANK has opened a new motor bank | 


in the downtown business district. 
It has four drive-in windows and is 
connected with the main building by 
an underground tunnel. The drive- 
ways will accommodate 17 cars at 


one time. A brief opening ceremony | 
featured antique automobiles which | 


were loaned by the Horseless Car- 
riage Club in Houston. The cars 
were placed on exhibit for the day 
in the customer parking lot adjoin- 
ing the motor bank. 


EMMETT CURRY, FRED PETERS, and 
Henry R. ROOSE are now vice-presi- 
dents of the United States National 
Bank, Omaha, Nebraska. 


ELLIS, was promoted 
to vice-president of First National 
Bank in Houston. 


Four promotions to vice-president 
were announced by Seattle-First Na- 
tional Bank, Seattle, Washington: 
JoHN H. GORMLEY, MINER H. BAKER. 
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A definite “must”? tor banks 


that maintain safe deposit facilities. 


THE NEW 
(bination 
(tory 


Policy 


For full information concerning the 
valuable features of this newly- 
developed coverage, consult the F&D 
or ABCo representative in your com- 


munity, or your own insurance broker. 


Since 1890 


Fidelity and Deposit 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 


Baltimore, Maryland 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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FRANK L. BUELL, and GLENN V. 
HuMPHREY. Ten other promotions 
were made in the bank. 


WALTER L. TINDLE has advanced 
to vice-president of the Long Island 
Trust Company, Garden City, New 
York. 


W. V. JOHNSON was promoted to 
vice-president in the bond depart- 
ment of the People’s National Bank 
of Charlottesville, Virginia. He has 
been with the bank since 1918. Also 
promoted to vice-president was 
ROscoE S. ADAMS, JR., who is a mem- 
ber of the elass.of 1954 at The Grad- 
uate School of Banking. 


Tour South America 


PETER GRACE, JR., president of 
e W. R. Grace & Co., New York 
City, was host recently to a num- 
ber of financial leaders on an 8-day 
tour to Peru, Chile, and Colombia. 
Among the bankers who made the 
trip were: from Boston, EDWARD L. 
BIGELOW, president, State Street 
Trust Company; from San Fran- 
cisco, WILLIAM W. CROCKER, board 
chairman of Crocker First National 
Bank, and ELLIOTT MCALLISTER, 
president of Bank of California, 
N. A.; from New York City, CHARLES 
D. DICKEY, vice-president, J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co.; HAROLD H. HELM, presi- 
dent, Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 
pany; WILLIAM L. KLEITZ, president, 
Guaranty Trust Company; Davip 
ROCKEFELLER, senior vice-president, 
Chase National Bank; FRANCcIs S. 
BAER, senior vice-president, Bankers 
Trust Company; and RicHarp S&S. 
PERKINS, president, City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company. 


Edw. D. Smith 


R. Clyde Williams 


R. CLYDE WILLIAMS, since 1945 
president of the First National Bank 
of Atlanta, Georgia, has been named 
vice-chairman of the board. Eb- 
WARD D. SMITH, Atlanta attorney, 
was elected president and a director. 


EDWARD F. MEYERS has been 
named vice-president and trust of- 
ficer of Union Bank of Commerce, 
Cieveland, and has been placed in 
charge of the trust department. 
CARL L. BEIER was promoted to vice- 
president. 


Ghiglieri to Washington 


J. GHIGLIERI, president of 
the Citizens National Bank of 
Toluca, Illinois, and chairman of 
the Organization Committee of the 
A.B.A., has been appointed a con- 
sultant to Kenton R. Cravens, Ad- 
ministrator of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. He will advise 
Mr. Cravens primarily on problems 
attendant upon RFC’s loan disposal 
program involving the sale of the 
major portion of its interest in 
some 3,000 to 4,000 of its smaller 
loans. Mr. GHIGLIERI is to assist in 
a liaison capacity between the RFC 
and the banking system in setting 
up the program. 


Here are some of the 43 financial leaders who made a quick trip to three South 
See story above 


American countries as guests of J. Peter Grace, Jr. 


E. D. Finley, Jr. H. F. Harrington 
EDWARD D. FINLEY, JR., was pro- 

moted to vice-president of Hibernia 

National Bank in New Orleans. 


Changes at Boatmen’s 


HAROLD T. JOLLEY, president 
since 1947 of the Boatmen’s Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis, has been 
named vice-chairman of the board. 
HARRY F.. HARRINGTON, who is chair- 
man of the A.B.A. Insurance and 
Protective Committee, becomes the 
eighth president of the 106-year-old 
bank. RoyaLt D. KERCHEVAL was 
named senior vice-president; DAvip 
H. Morey becomes vice-president 
and trust officer. 


PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY, Phil- 
adelphia, has opened a new branch 
at 3701 North Broad Street. 


63 Years an Officer 


L. DiIckINson, for 63 years 
an officer of the Kanawha Valley 
Bank, Charleston, West Virginia, 
has retired as chairman of the board 
and is succeeded in that position by 
his brother, CHARLES C. DICKINSON, 
for several years chairman of the 
bank’s executive committee. MR. 
JOHN DICKINSON recently celebrated 
his 84th birthday. 

Homer A. Hout, former Governor 
of West Virginia, was elected to the 
board of directors. Before his elec- 
tien as Governor, he was the state’s 
Attorney General. More recently he 
was a director and general counsel 
of Union Carbide and Carbon Cor- 
poration, and he is currently mem- 
ber of a law firm. 


RayMonpD N. BALL, president 
since 1929 of Lincoln Rochester 
Trust Company, Rochester, New 
York, has been named chairman of 
the board—the first full-time chair- 
man in the bank’s history. He is 
succeeded as president by JoHN W. 
REMINGTON. Mr. REMINGTON is & 
past president of the Trust Division 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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A man may. it he knows not 


how to save as he gets, 
keep his nose to. 


the grindstone.” 


BETTMANN ARCHIVE 


( hristmas Club members know the value of “saving as they get.” 


For over forty-three years, Christmas Club a Corporation has been 
continuously promoting the value of thrift in achieving individual 


financial security. 


Financial institutions all over the country use the service of 
Christmas Club a Corporation. They have learned that Christmas Club 
builds business by attracting new customers for the other services 


they offer. 


Why not have a staff representative of Christmas Club a Corporation 
call on you? He has every system for efficient operation and a wide 
variety of proven advertising material with which to build a profitable 


program to meet your individual needs. There is no obligation, of course. 


Christmas lub 
Corporation 


FOUNDED BY HERBERT F. RAWLL 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. | 16 | 


BUILDS SAVINGS + BUILDS CHARACTER + BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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tion and currently serves on the 
Division’s Committee on Relations 
with Supervisory Authorities, and 
on the A.B.A.’s Economic Policy 
Commission. 


Recently announced — and getting 
enthusiastic acceptance everywhere! 
Secretaries love this ALL-NEW Smith- 
Corona “Eighty-Eight” for its brand 
new, tireless “touch” and effortless 
action. Two added keys, four extra 


characters now — making 88 charac- 
ters in all! Plus many other features 
for increased speed and greater office 
efficiency. See and try the ALL-NEW 
Smith-Corona “Eighty-Eight” SECRE- 
TARIAL in your own office. 

GERALD R. DoRMAN has been 
elected president of Bushwick Sav- 
ings Bank, Brooklyn, New York, 
succeeding Dr. FRANK D. FACKEN- 
THAL who has resigned to devote 
himself to public service activities. 
Mr. DORMAN, executive vice-presi- 
dent since September 1952, was 
formerly Deputy Superintendent of 
Banks of the State of New York, 
in charge of savings banks. Dr. 
FACKENTHAL is a former acting 


See the Smith-Corona Carbon-Ribbon Typewriter... another brand new model! 


The Carbon-Ribbon “write” is really something to see. 
Crisp, clean, print-like letters. Perfect for extra-special 
correspondence, reports and for reproduction by offset, 
photolith, etc. Carbon-Ribbon and fabric ribbon are 
interchangeable, easily and quickly. Be sure to see this 
Smith-Corona Carbon-Ribbon Typewriter, too! 


or Branch Office 
(See your Classified Telephone Directory) 


Smith-Corona Inc Syracuse 1 N Y Canadian factory and offices: Toronto, Ontario, Makers also of famous 
Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines and Cash Registers, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons. 


“AND WE WITH TIME” 


Times change and we with time, and 
we must be sensitive to such change 
and learn how to step lively else the 
parade will pass us by. For example, 
take the change which has taken 
place in the merchandising of bank 
checks within the past few years. 


Not so long ago a check salesman 
could recite his solicitation in a few 
short sentences. Today, selling 
checks is a consultant’s job, and 
oftentimes too complex for even a 
good consultant. We are partly 
responsible for this situation because 
we popularized the name on bank 
checks, thereby creating five 
thousand small orders where before 
only one large order existed. 


As a consequence, we now are 
caught up in the swift tempo of 
specifications and procedures, and 


UXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


it is a challenging job to keep pace. 
Needless to say, we enjoy it and it 
is most gratifying to see the bank 
check come into its own. From a 
piece of paper—too often used for 
notes and shopping lists—it has 
become a dignified, personalized 
instrument of great significance to 
bankers who are focusing on 
improved operation. We are happy 
to have had a part in this change. 


Last year, despite the fact that at 
times we were confused, we executed 
well over three million individual 
orders for imprinted checks, so 
perhaps we are doing better than we 
think. And maybe our experience 
would be helpful to you if you are 
contemplating a program that would 
make imprinted checks available to 
all your customers. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


president of Columbia University, 
and is now president of Columbia 
University Press. He will continue 


| as a trustee and as chairman of the 


bank’s building program. 


JOHN D. Butt, formerly executive 
vice-president of the Seamen’s Bank 
for Savings in the City of New York, 
was elected president. CLARENCE G. 
MICHALIS, chairman of the board, 
had previously served as both chair- 
man and president. HERMAN F. 
KocuH and ALBERT E. CRANE, were 
named vice-presidents; ALOIS KAUF- 
MANN becomes comptroller. 


Retires Again 


Bases C. CARDWELL, vice-chairman 
of Citizens Bank in Sarasota, 
Florida, has retired—for the third 
time. Mr. CARDWELL was active in 
banking in Kentucky and was once 
secretary of the Kentucky Bankers 
Association. Ill health forced his 
first retirement, and he moved to 
Florida to recuperate. When the 
Sarasota State Bank was founded 
in 1939, he was chosen as its presi- 
dent. He retired again in 1948. In 
February 1950 he came out of re- 
tirement again to become chairman 
of the board of the newly organized 
Citizens Bank in Sarasota. He later 
relinquished this position to become 
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The roof fell in 


Atkinson “Hall C. Roe but our profits held up! 


vice-chairman to permit him more 


time outside the bank (Based on Company File #C-47-315) 
eo 


T. H. ATKINSON, general manager | 
of The Royal Bank of Canada, 
Montreal, since 1949, has been 
elected vice-president and will con- 
tinue as general manager. He is 
A.B.A. vice-president for Canada, 
and president of the Canadian Bank- 
ers Association. 


Hatt C. Ross has been reelected 
president of the National Bank of 
San Mateo, California, for the 40th 
consecutive year. 


Mites G. JEBB, formerly with the 
banking house of Lazard Brothers 
& Co. in London, has joined Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 
Mr. JEBB is the son of SiR GLADWYN 
Jess, formerly head of the British 
delegation to the United Nations. 
He plans to spend about six months 


working for Harris Trust to observe d 4 og 
Fire couldn’t have knocked out were scarce. We had trouble getting 


our department store at a worse’ labor, too. So twelve months 
tional Bank of Houston, Texas, is six time. It was just before our big dragged by before we finished 
stories high and is believed to contain season... rebuilding. 
the largest letters of any sign in Texas Even now, no one can say how Meanwhile, expenses kept piling 
the fire started. And there was no —up. We’d have been hard pressed 
stopping it. The blaze was put out without Business Interruption 
only after the roof had fallen into Insurance. This insurance paid us 
the cellar. almost $200,000 for the year in 
The fire insurance money came — which we had practically no other 
through promptly. But materials income! 


oO 
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Would the customers of your bank be able to weather 
a twelve-month shutdown like this? Or even one of 
six months? Or three? 

They would—if they had adequate Business Interruption 
Insurance. Then they would still have their regular income 
when fire, windstorm, riot or other insured peril 
shuts them down temporarily. 

Businesses large and small need this protection. You can 
do many of your customers a valuable service simply by 
suggesting that they get details from their Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company Agent or their insurance broker. 


Year in and year out you’ll do well with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company °¢ Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company ° Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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FROM AAKHUS TO ZYZIK 


Sont-O-Yaméie 


SORTS THEM ALL! 


With the Todd Sort-O-Namic System your bookkeeping depart- 
ment can sort a// names—swiftly, accurately, efficiently! There 


is no problem of deciphering illegible signatures. 
Improve internal operations with the Sort-O-Namic Sys- 
tem. Sort-O-Namic cuts check-sorting time in half... reduces 


sorting errors by 85 % ...shortens training periods for central 
proof machine operators as much as 20%. 


If your bank is troubled with mis-sorts, mis-posts, mis- 
filings, Sort-O-Namic is the answer. 

To get all the facts about the unique Todd Sort-O-Namic 
System, simply mail the coupon today. 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. B. 
Rochester 3, New York 


Please send me complete information about 
the Sort-O-Namic plan. 


Address__ 


operating methods of a large Ameri- 
can commercial bank before return. 
ing to the banking business in Eng. 
land. 


WILLIAM B. GLADNEY, treasurer 
of the A.B.A. in 1951 and 1952, has 
advanced to vice-chairman of Fidel- 
ity National Bank of Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. He is a former president 
of the A.B.A. National Bank Divi- 
sion and a former member of its 
Executive Council. W. L. Warp, 
JR., succeeds MR. GLADNEY as presi- 
dent of the bank. 


CHESTER R. DEWEY has retired as 
president of Grace National Bank, 
New York City. He reached the 
bank’s retirement age last Septem- 
ber 1, but had remained in office at 
the request of the board of direc- 
tors. He is succeeded by RALPH §. 
STILLMAN, formerly executive vice- 
president. ANDREW B. SHEA, first 
vice-president of W. R. Grace & Co., 
was elected chairman of the board. 


GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK, New 
York City, has opened a new branch 
office at 14th Street to replace one 
two blocks away. The new office 
features a 110-foot historical mural. 
A two-day celebration marked the 
opening. 


Commercial National Bank, Peo- 
ria, Illinois, has five new vice-presi- 
dents: I. FRANK GREEN, RONALD E. 
JONES, GEORGE M. WASEN, ROBERT 
A. Younc, and RoBert C. Hum- 
PHREY. Mr. HUMPHREY is also cash- 
ier. 


ROBERT M. WALMSLEY, III, was 
elected a senior vice-president of 
The National Bank of Commerce in 
New Orleans. Eaps POITEVENT and 
R. CHARLES STRAIN were named 
vice-presidents. Mr. WALMSLEY and 
Mr. POITEVENT are alumni of The 
Graduate School of Banking. 


Rex V. LENTZ, formerly in charge 
of new business development, public 
relations, and advertising for the 
Mercantile National Bank, Dallas, 
Texas, has opened his own manage- 
ment consultant service, Rex V. 
Lentz & Associates, with offices in 
the Fidelity Union Life Building, 
Dallas. 


K. B. Ranp is now vice-president 
of Security Bank, Searcy, Arkansas. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 141) 
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MR. W. A. SANDERS, President, 
after a careful study of his book- 
go Beg operation, gives the re- 


THESE THREE ee 135’s re} —— five machines formerly used at the National 


Exchange Bank, 
savings every —_ 


Du Lac, 


They return a good part of their original cost in 


“Our ational Unit Posting Plan 


returns 30/ yearly 


on our original investment!” 


— National Exchange Bank, Fond Du Lac, Wis. 


“On November 1, 1952, our bank in- 
stalled the National Unit Posting Plan 
for checking accounts. We have been 
overwhelmingly pleased with the results. 
“A careful study of our operation 
over three months has shown us the 
following results: 
1. Handling more volume with fewer 
personnel 
2. Better audit control and proof 
3. Easier training of personnel 
4. Better end-of-the-month operation— 
trial balance and transfer 
5. Neater statement—better customer 
relations 
6. An annual savings of approximately 
$3,680. 


“Naturally, the first five items can- 
not be measured directly in dollars and 
cents, but we can assure you that they 
have saved many troublesome hours of 
overtime, and ensuing headaches in 
audit work. We believe that these fea- 
tures alone deserve our wholehearted 
commendation of these machines. 

**An annual savings of $3,680 is re- 
flected in reduction of salary expense, 
overtime payment, stationery and car- 
bon costs, maintenance and depreciation 
expense. Therefore, dollarwise, our Na- 
tional machines return 35% of their 
cost every year in direct savings, a 
worthy investment for our bank.” 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


March 1954 


It is not unusual for National 
machines to repay their original 
cost in one year! Your nearby 
National representative, a trained 
systems analyst, will be happy to 
look over your operations and 
show you how Nationals can cut 
costs, improve efficiency, return 
handsome dividends on your orig- 
inal investment. He is listed in 
the classified directory. Call him 
today. Or write us at Dayton 9, 
Ohio. 
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° The Potomac rises as a small stream 
Potomac Portrait in the Appalachians near the far south- 
western corner of the State of Maryland. 


- 1 IN A SERIES DEPICTING THE PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF WASHINGTON’S HISTORIC RIVER 


Ollie Atkins 


— Original Office of the Capital's largest bank 
which started 118 years ago as a small exchange 


and brokerage business on Pennsylvania Avenue. 


The RIGGS 
NATIONAL BANK 


of WASHINGTON, D.C. FOUNDED 1836 


LARGEST BANK IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation * Member Federal Reserve System 
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OR the next few months the business outlook and 
Pit political outlook will be mingled so completely 
it will be hard to examine them separately. 
Politics will be taking its cue from the business trend 
and business will be watching the political trend for 
signs and portents. 


There is nothing particularly new in this. Even the 
tired ghost of the “Hoover depression’ once more 
seems to be a candidate for some office or other, al- 
though this is not quite clear. 

The condition of business and the condition of politics 
have been inseparable for years, especially since Gov- 
ernment spending and economic policies became the 
chief factors in determining business activity. 


Nor is it news that business abhors a political vacuum, 
and, if it begins to look as though a hiatus of some kind 
might occur between the executive and legislative 
branches, come November, it is conceivable that we 
would begin to hear through the land the disturbing 
sound of husiness marking time. 

Business will not be allowed .to forget either the 
“Hoover depression” or the fact that the final Truman 
gesture was an attempt to take over the nation’s steel 
industry largely under the provisions of a United Na- 
tions treaty. 


Thus far the debate between the political “sadists” 
and the political “hucksters” over whether we can talk 
ourselves into economic changes is an education in 
semantics more than economics, but the question is not 
entirely academic. Public sentiment can often be a 
bigger factor than statistics in the creation of a fear 
psychology, whether we are thinking of a full-scale 
recession, a happy-go-lucky rolling readjustment, or a 
teenie-weenie setback. 


There is a superficial analogy between the situation 
today and that existing in 1929 and 1930, which appeals 
especially to seers who believe in ghosts. Actually the 
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analogy is not there. 
scrutiny like the “little man upon the stair,” who wasn’t 
there again today and how we wish he’d go away! 


It tends to vanish on closer 


A few contrasts between the business weather today 
and 25 years ago were listed by William A. Irwin, re- 
cently retired economist of the American Bankers 
Association, for a nationwide television audience. He 
pointed out that a quarter century ago: 


(1) We were in the midst of a crazy stock market 
boom. 

(2) People were loaded with mortgages practically 
payable on demand. 

(3) There had been a worldwide collapse of basic 
commodity prices. 

(4) Economic information, useful to businessmen, 
was very limited. 

(5) We were having considerable banking trouble. 

(6) A great European financial institution—Credit 
Anstalt—had collapsed, affecting all Europe and many 
other countries. 


Whereas today: 

(1) There is no stock market boom. Stocks are 
bought for cash, or near cash. 

(2) The banking system was never so strong as to- 
day; bankers are on their toes to meet the needs of 
customers. 

(3) Mortgages are now amortized, not payable on 
demand. 

(4) Reserves of business are very high; profits after 
taxes are about $20 billion a year—less than 50 per 
cent paid out. 

(5) Liquid assets of the American people are about 
$270-billion, excluding stock ownership and insurance 
reserves. They were $69-billion in 1929. 

(6) We have billions of dollars in unemployment re- 
serves ready to be paid out if needed; we had none in 
1929. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 144) 
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The Public’s Attitude Toward Banks 


—lrom Timeto limeand Place to Place 


A.B.A. Public Relations Council Makes a Survey in Indianapolis, Syracuse, 


Spokane, Birmingham . . . Comparison with 1946 Survey . . . Public 


Public Relations Council has 
been making a continuing study 
of public impressions of banks and 
bankers in order to provide a ‘“mov- 
ing picture” of public opinion rather 
than a “snapshot.” 

The purpose of this new program 
is. to find out what people are think- 
ing about banks; what they know 
and don’t know; what they like and 
don’t like; what they want and don’t 
want; also to what extent they use 
banks, and to what extent they want 
banks to continue as privately 
owned institutions. 

This program represents the be- 
ginning of a concerted effort to es- 
tablish the facts on attitudes, con- 
victions, beliefs, and prejudices of 
people with respect to banking. It 
marks the beginning of a fact-find- 
ing and listening program designed 
to aid banks and to make it possible 
for them to place less reliance on 
guesswork, hunches, and so-called 
“intuitive knowledge.” It in- 
tended as a guide for intelligent 
bank planning of long-term public 
relations programs, and, perhaps, as 
a check or test of existing bank pub- 
lic relations policies and actions. 


Sir last summer the A.B.A. 


Surveys in Four Cities 


Beginning last July, the Council 
sponsored public opinion surveys in 
four widely scattered cities: Indian- 
apolis, Indiana; Syracuse, New 
York; Spokane, Washington; and 
Birmingham, Alabama. These sur- 
veys have been conducted by R. L. 
Polk & Company after careful prep- 
aration and extensive preliminary 
discussion with respect to (a) for- 
mulation of the questions, (b) se- 
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Unperturbed by Bankers in Washington, Interest Rate Changes 


lection of the samples, and (c) de- 
termination of the work procedure. 

The four places indicated were 
selected as cities of reasonable size, 
centrally located, with diversity of 
industry and a fairly mixed popu- 
lation. Representative samples were 
taken in each city to insure cover- 
age of all areas, including every type 
of neighborhood. 

Personal interviews were used in 
each case, based on a sample of 200 
adult householders (206 in Syra- 
cuse) in each city—eight interviews 
per block in an area of 25 different 
blocks. 


Presenting the Results 


In 1946, Opinion Research Cor- 
poration made a scientific survey 
for the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers. It was based primarily on 
a sample of 2,869 personal inter- 
views with a representative cross- 
section of the voting population of 
the United States. 

There was widespread banker in- 
terest in this survey. In fact, it is 
still remembered today as a unique 
effort in banking. For this reason 
its findings will be compared, wher- 
ever possible, with the results of the 
Council polls in Indianapolis, Syra- 
cuse, Spokane, and Birmingham. 

As has been demonstrated in poll 
after poll, the greater a person’s 
contact, familiarity, and knowledge 
in regard to banks and their ser- 
vices, the greater is his understand- 
ing of bank problems, and the more 
favorable is his attitude toward 
banks. 

The results of the five Council 
surveys, conducted at different time 
intervals in four different geo- 


graphical locations, and including a 
comparison with findings of the Re- 
serve City Bankers survey in 1946, 
are presented in 10 subject areas: 

On Banker Influence 

On Bankers in Government 

On Government Regulation of 


Banks 

On Government Competition with 
Banks 

On Government Ownership of 
Banks 


On Interest Rates 

On Bank Service 

On Bank Friendliness 

On Banks as the Place for Sav- 

ings 

On Bank Personnel Relations 

An analysis of the first six parts 
appears on the following pages. The 
remaining parts of the survey will 
be discussed and analyzed in a later 
issue of BANKING. 

The questions on banker influence, 
bankers in Government, and interest 
rates were not included in the sur- 
vey until after it was made in In- 
dianapolis. 


ON BANKER INFLUENCE 

(1) People don’t believe that 
bankers have more influence on local 
business, wages, and prices than 
business and manufacturing execu- 
tives or heads of large stores and 
public utilities. 

The facts: Equal Influence—3T% 
in Syracuse; 46.5% in Spokane; 
32.5% in Birmingham. More influ- 
ence—-19% in Syracuse; 10.5% in 
Spokane; 20% in Birmingham. Less 
influence—21% in Syracuse; 21% 
in Spokane; 17.5% in Birmingham. 
No opinion—23% in Syracuse; 22% 
in Spokane; 30% in Birmingham. 
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(2) People also don’t seem to feel 
that bankers exert undue influence 
at the national level—in Washing- 
ton. 

The facts: Approximately the 
same percentage relationships pre- 
vail as in the case of the preceding 
question on banker influence locally. 
One difference is that people know 
less about Washington than they 
do about the local situation with 
respect to bankers. 


(3) A great majority of people 
know of no changes in Government 
policy recently brought about by the 
influence of bankers. 

The facts: 91% in Syracuse; 
89.590 in Spokane; 94% in Birming- 
ham. 


(4) Of those who think they know 
of such changes, only a small mi- 
nority believe that they will not 
benefit personally as a result. 

The facts: 22% in Syracuse; 4% 
in Spokane; 2.5% in Birmingham. 


(5) And still fewer people feel 
that the changes wrought by banker 
influence would be bad for the coun- 
try. 

The facts: 11% in Syracuse; 19% 


in Spokane; and not even one per- 
son in Birmingham. 


ON BANKERS IN GOVERNMENT 


(1) An overwhelming majority of 
people cannot name a single banker 
in Government. 

The facts: 94% in Syracuse; 97% 
in Spokane; 97.5% in Birmingham. 
Here are some of the names given 


INDIANAPOLIS: 87% say Government loans are OK 
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by those who could or thought they 
could name bankers in Government 
service: “William Klink ... Mr. 
Decker . .. Albert Merrill . . . Dor- 
othy Neiberg ... Mr. Rockefeller 
... George Humphrey . . . Winthrop 
Aldrich ... Miss Cleary ... Mr. 
Wilson ... Mrs. Hobby ... Mr. 
Dodge ...C. E. Henry ... Mr. 
Morgenthau ... Mr. Snyder. . 
and man on President’s staff.” 


(2) A preponderant majority of 
people cannot name a single im- 
portant Government job held by a 
banker. 

The facts: 84% in Syracuse; 95% 
in Spokane; 97% in Birmingham. 
The answers of those who thought 
they could name such jobs, included 
many which were erroneous. 


(3) A great majority of people 
do not believe that there are more 
bankers in Washington jobs now 
than there were two years ago. 

The facts: As many as then— 
20% in Syracuse; 18.5% in Spo- 
kane; 12.5% in Birmingham. More 
—9% in Syracuse; 18.5% in Spo- 
kane; 20% in Birmingham. Not as 
many—11% in Syracuse; 6% in 
Spokane; 7.5% in Birmingham. 
Don’t know—60% in Syracuse; 
57% in Spokane; 57.5% in Birming- 
ham. 


(4) A preponderant majority of 
people don’t feel that there are too 
many bankers in Government service 
for the best interests of the country. 

The facts: 93% in Syracuse; 93% 
in Spokane; 94% in Birmingham. 


ON GOVERNMENT REGULATION 
OF BANKS 

(1) The majority of people be- 
lieve that banks are more strictly 
regulated than telephone companies, 
electric light and power companies, 
insurance companies, and finance 
companies. 

The facts: 65% in Indianapolis; 
59% in Syracuse; 58.5% in Spo- 
kane; 70.5% in Birmingham. 

This compares to 67% in the 
Reserve City Bankers survey. 


ON GOVERNMENT COMPETI- 
TION WITH BANKS 

(1) The majority of people be- 
lieve that it is “all right” for the 
Government to compete with banks. 

The facts: 68% in Indianapolis; 
74% in Syracuse; 56% in Spokane; 
72.5% in Birmingham. The propor- 
tion of those who expressed no opin- 
ion was low in each case, ranging 
from 3% in Indianapolis to 10% in 
Birmingham. 

In the Reserve City Bankers sur- 
vey 49% of the people did not feel 
that the Government, in making 
loans to individuals and business 
firms, was competing with banks; 
16% expressed no opinion. More 
than half of the 35% who agreed 
that Government lending constitutes 
competition, felt it was “all right.” 

(2) The majority of people think 
that they can obtain loans from the 
Government. 

The facts: 65% in Indianapolis; 
65% in Syracuse; 61.5% in Spo- 
kane; 66% in Birmingham. Gov- 
ernment loan sources mentioned 
most frequently are “Federal Hous- 


SPOKANE: 79.5% frown on Government owning banks 
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ing Administration ... GI loan .. . 
Veterans Administration.” Others 
were ‘Federal Reserve Banks . 
HOLC .. . Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation.” 


(3) A preponderant majority of 
people believe it is “all right’’ for the 
Government to make loans. 

The facts: 87% in Indianapolis; 
83% in Syracuse; 79.5% in Spo- 
kane; 87.5% in Birmingham. 

The percentage of those who ex- 
pressed no opinion was 4% in In- 
dianapolis; 3% in Syracuse; 3% in 
Spokane; 10% in Birmingham. 

The Reserve City Bankers study 
showed that 55% and 53% of the 
people, respectively, believe the 
Government lends money to indivi- 
duals and to business concerns, and 
that 75% of the people approve of 
Government loans to individuals 
and business firms, with 12% op- 
posed and 13% of no opinion. 


ON GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 
OF BANKS 


(1) The majority of people be- 
lieve that Government ownership of 
banks is not a good thing. 

The facts: 60% in Indianapolis; 
62% in Syracuse; 79.5% in Spo- 
kane; 45% in Birmingham. 

Of the opinion that Government 
ownership “is a good thing’ were 
25% in Indianapolis; 18% in Syra- 
cuse; 8.5% in Spokane; 30.5% in 
Birmingham. 

Those expressing “no opinion” or 
indicating that “it makes no differ- 
ence” were 15% in Indianapolis; 
20% in Syracuse; 12% in Spokane; 
24.5% in Birmingham. 


SYRACUSE: Few can name any bankers in Government 


Comparable returns in the Re- 
serve City Bankers survey were 
63% opposed to Government owner- 
ship of banks, 22% in favor, and 
15% with no opinion one way or 
the other. 

Among the main reasons advanced 
for thinking that Government own- 
ership of banks is desirable were 
“no more bank failures . . . security 
... protection ... safety ... su- 
perior management .. . better ser- 
vice . . . lower interest rates . 
better control .. . easier to borrow 
money ... Government more lenient 
and capable .. . no favoritism.” A 
significant percentage of respondents 
could think of no particular reason. 

Reasons for thinking that Gov- 
ernment ownership of banks is un- 
desirable included “too much like 
socialism . . . communistic . . . Gov- 
ernment owns enough already and 
has too much power .. . prefer free 
enterprise . . . dislike Government 
monopoly . . . Government should 
not be mixed up in banking... 
banks doing a good job... no 
change needed . . . would cut down 
on bank efficiency.” As in the case 
of those opposing the idea, many 
people didn’t seem to know just why 
they favor Government ownership 
of banks. Apparently they just do. 


ON INTEREST RATES 
(1) In two or three cities, a mi- 
nority of people have read or heard 
about interest rate changes. 
The facts: 57% in Syracuse; 35% 
in Spokane; 34% in Birmingham. 


(2) A substantial proportion of 
the people who have read or heard 


about a change in interest rates 
don’t know whether it means higher 
or lower rates. 

The facts: 40% in Syracuse; 
70.5% in Spokane; 67.5% in Birm. 
ingham. From 1% to 4.5% of the 
people queried in these three cities 
thought that interest rates were ac. 
tually lower. 


(3) The majority of these people 
either don’t know or don’t believe 
that the change in interest rates has 
been or will be profitable to banks. 

The facts: 66% in Syracuse; 79% 
in Spokane; 75.5% in Birmingham. 


Summing Up 
the Survey Results 

What do these public opinion polls 
show? In general, the results are 
encouraging. Compared with the 
situation in 1946, banks have im- 
proved their position in some im- 
portant areas of public relations, 
fallen behind in others. On balance, 
the Council studies show that banks 
enjoy public confidence and good- 
will. But there is no basis whatever 
for complacency or letup in bank 
public relations efforts. 

Confusion, misinformation, lack 
of information, and occasional hos- 
tility still persist. The “unfavorable 
minorities” with respect to many of 
the questions asked by the Council 
are uncomfortably big— too big! 
They are large enough to warrant a 
continuing bank effort—individually 
and through associations—to do a 
much better job of P-E-C in pub- 
lic relations — Preparation, Educa- 
tion and Coordination. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 
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Wash ington 


Progress Is Made in Budget Control . . . Economic Re- 
port Considered . . . Congress Is in a Tax-Cutting Mood 
. . . President Would Increase Foreign Military Aid 
Spending . . . The Thrifty Gain Recognition at Last 
... A.B.A. Protests HLBB Branch Regulation 


LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER has made 
P it clear that, if he must be 

typed ideologically, he much 
prefers to be called a ‘“‘middle-of-the- 
roader.” He has recently given forth 
his proposed budget, his economic 
message, and other details which 
unwrap most of the “Eisenhower 
program”’ to public inspection. 

From the fiscal and monetary 
viewpoint, an examination of the 
program — particularly so long as 
the appraisal is limited to the fiscal 
year 1955—-gives this suggestion: 

If Mr. Eisenhower is a “middle- 
roader,” he at least is driving down 
the right-hand lane of that middle 
road. 

In his annual message early in 
January the President proposed a 
wide range of welfare and spending 
programs (outlined in the February 
issue of BANKING). By themselves 
these raised substantial doubts as to 
the President’s ultimate budgetary 
intentions, now set to rest as to the 
next year with time to analyze in 
detail not only the budget message 
but the economic message, with 
which it is so closely related. 

Here is a brief summary of the 
highlights of the President’s pro- 
posed fistal year 1955 budget, to- 
gether with comparative figures 
which show how the President’s 
plans fit into the fiscal picture of the 
past several years. 


Six-year Summary 


At the right is a summary of 
budgets for the fiscal years 1950- 
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1955, inclusive, with the figures in 
billions of dollars. These figures are 
actual through ’53. Mr. Truman’s 
1954 estimates are given in paren- 
theses, whereas the second 1954 es- 
timate was made by the Eisenhower 
Administration. 


What Ike Would Spend 
in Fiscal "55 


In his budget for the fiscal year 
1955, President Eisenhower esti- 
mates that the Federal Government 
will spend $65.6-billion. There fol- 
low some other figures which indi- 
cate the significance of this estimate 
in recent fiscal history: 

It is $12.3-billion less than the 
previous Administration estimated 
the Government must spend during 
the present fiscal year. 

It is $5.3-billion less than the new 
Administration estimated last Au- 
gust would be spent this year, after 
a diligent drive for economy which 
by that time had lopped $7-billion 
off the prospective outlays forecast 
by the previous Administration. 

At $65.6-billion for '55 the pro- 


spective spending under the Eisen- 
hower Administration will drop back 
to almost the same level—$65.4-bil- 
lion—which Federal spending at- 
tained in fiscal 1952. 

It will be $8.4-billion less than the 
spending reached in fiscal 1953. 
Fiscal 53 now becomes the post- 
Korean peak because the new Ad- 
ministration’s economies forestalled 
a rise to a still higher level. 

On the other hand, it is $26-billion 
higher than fiscal 1950 Federal 
spending. 

For 1955 compared with 1954, Mr. 
Eisenhower proposes to cut spend- 
ing by $5.332-billion. Of this $3.86- 
billion would come from U. S. de- 
fense spending, and $1.472-billion 
from all other nondefense objectives, 
widely distributed. 

The President, however, proposes 
to increase foreign military aid 
spending by $75,000,000 to $4.275- 
billion, the largest in history, and 
along with atomic energy the only 
major category of spending for 
which the President proposes more 
be paid out in fiscal ’55 than in ’54. 


Budget Summary (in billions) 


Fiscal Year "651 


New obligational 
authority 
Expenditures 39.6 44.0 
Receipts 36.5 47.5 
Deficit or surplus —3.1 +3.5 
Public debt at end of fiscal year 


49.3 82.9 


"52 


91.4 
65.4 
61.4 
— 4.0 


653 (54) 


80.2 
74.0 
64.6 
—9.4 
226.0 


(71.8) 
(77.9) 
(68.0) 
(—9.9) 
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Rep. Taber (left), chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee, 
thought some trimming might be done 
on the President’s budget. Rep. Can- 
non (right), ranking minority member 
of the committee, said the document 
was designed to cover up Republican 
failure to carry out budget balancing 
“promises” 


Should Congress leave the Trea- 
sury with the $62.7-billion of rev- 
enues Mr. Eisenhower estimates, 
this total would figure as follows: 

It would be $4.9-billion less than 
the new Administration now esti- 
mates will be collected in the cur- 
rent year, or the 12 months ending 
next June 30. This is the peak fol- 
lowing Korea. 

It would be about $1.9-billion un- 
der the $64.6-billion recorded in 
fiscal 1953. 

It would be $1.3-billion more than 
was collected in fiscal 1952. 


Right, Gov. Mar- 
tin, chairman of 
the Federal Re- 
serve Board, said 
that “humility” is 
one of the keys 
to policy; that 
there is no “static 
formula” for de- 
termining what 
the money supply 
should be 
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It would be $26.2-billion more 
than was collected in fiscal 1950, just 
before receipts began to rise under 
the stimulus of the Korean emer- 
gency inflation and higher rates of 
tax. 


Reduces "COD Orders" 


It is in the reduction in unex- 
pended balances of appropriations 
that the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion’s achievement of fiscal control 
is most striking. These unexpended 
balances are what Treasury Secre- 
tary Humphrey likens to “COD or- 
ders,’ which must be paid when the 
delivery man comes with the goods. 

Mr. Eisenhower proposes to hold 
down new “obligational authority,” 
or new appropriations plus contract- 
ing authority, to $56.3-billion for the 
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new fiscal year. This is the lowest 
total asked by a President since fis- 
cal 1950, when Congress provided 
$49.3-billion. 

On the other hand, by economies, 
contract cancellations, etc., the un- 
spent balances of appropriations will 
drop to $54.1-billion at the end of 
fiscal 1955 from a high of $78.7-bil- 
lion at the end of the fiscal year 
1953, Mr. Eisenhower estimates. 


Welfare Program Fails to Show 


So the proposed budget as a whole 
discloses that, with the exception of 
foreign aid and atomic energy, the 
President has a firm intention to 
shrink both domestic and military 
spending. Thus the budget gives a 
subtle indication that, if driving 
down the “middle of the road,” the 
President at least is keeping on its 
right-hand side. 

This impression is further rein- 
forced by another important phase 
of the budget. By and large there 
is a virtual absence in the budget of 
any appreciable increment of higher 
expense for the broad welfare pro- 
gram the President outlined in his 
first message of the year. 


Economic Report Gives Clues 


By inference, the President’s eco- 
nomic report message gives a fur- 


Senate Republican Leader Knowland 
(seated at left) and House Speaker Mar- 
tin holding a joint press conference. 
With Congressional elections in the 
offing, oratorical blasts and political 
harsh words have increased in volume. 
Some old-time, two-fisted war horses de- 
veloped suddenly sensitive skins and 
suggested a little more dignity in the 
name-calling 
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The Attorney General holds a press con- 
ference, too. In the enforcement of 
anti-trust laws, Mr. Brownell said, the 
Administration would try to promote 
competition and not attack industry 


ther strong indication along this 
line. 

This Economic Report has a his- 
tory sometimes forgotten. Back in 
the late 30s and early 40s there was 
constant agitation to set up an an- 
nual “economic budget.”’ The Presi- 
dent would forecast, as with the 
Government budget, the prospective 
employment ahead. Then if he fore- 
cast a “deficit” in employment he 
would recommend public works and 
other Federal expenditures to fore- 
stall unemployment. A council of 
economic advisers would advise the 
President on business trends and 
recommend measures to maintain 
full employment. 

A Congress weary of this agita- 
tion finally yielded in 1946, but cut 
out the commitment for an annual 
“economic budget” and Government 
spending. It passed a sort of pre- 
amble to the proposition including 
provision for the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers to recommend em- 
ployment-sustaining measures, and 
a Congressional Joint Economic 
Committee to review the President’s 
plans. Congress thought it was side- 
tracking the problem by passing the 
preamble and in effect, killing the 
proposition. 

The official offspring of this left- 
wing agitation and legislative tired- 
ness became the Council of Economic 
Advisers. Leftish groups neverthe- 
less have always solemnly insisted 
the Federal Government by the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 committed it- 
self to the maintenance of full em- 
ployment. Mr. Truman agreed. Mr. 
Eisenhower also readily accepted 
this thesis. 

As a consequence the Economic 
Report and its accompanying mes- 
sage have become by custom a sort 
of essay on economics, fused with 
ade facto annual political platform 
of the incumbent President, mixed 
with a prayer for good times. 


- . and Mrs. Hobby, Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, meets 
with the press. With a considerable 
share of the Eisenhower program re- 
quiring activity in her department, she 
said that the President’s plans fit the 
times and meet the needs of the people 
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It has become the custom for the 
Economic Report to be verbose and 
contradictory. It is full of promises 
of how the Government will come to 
the aid of all good people. Also, it 
always (regardless of Administra- 
tion) conveys the comfortable im- 
pression that with correct-thinking 
and right-intentioned people running 
the Government, all will be well with 
the economy as a whole and perhaps 
with one’s personal outlook for a 
job, wages, or profits. 

And this report always duplicates 
and cuts across other Presidential 
messages, with relatively little new 
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policy peculiar to the Economic Re- 
port or message itself. 


President Varies Theme 


Mr. Ejisenhower’s economic ad- 
visers departed in two important re- 
spects, however, from the line of 
their predecessors. In the first place 
they specifically recognized persons 
who save and invest money as also 
worthy of the Government’s solici- 
tude, advocating a stable money and 
tax reduction. 

Second, the current Economic Ad- 
visers disavow the notion that Gov- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 
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“Banks—Yesterdayand Now 


This title appeared recently on the daily column “Topics 


of the Times,” appearing in The New York Times. It 


is reprinted here with permission 


Banks—Yesterday and Now 


Time was—and not so many years 
ago, either—when the average citi- 
zen took a pretty dim view of banks 
and banking. That this was so, it 
should be said, was to no small ex- 
tent the fault of banks and bankers 
themselves. Banks used to be—and 
a few still are—grim and forbidding 
structures, where business was con- 
ducted in a sort of genteel gloom, 
atmospherically and personally. Be- 
hind the little barred windows were, 
more often than not, elderly gentle- 
men whose cordiality—and that may 
be an over-generous word to apply— 
reflected the size of the customer’s 
account, and nothing less than a few 
hundred thousand on deposit could 
have inspired the suggestion of a 
smile. As for the officers and junior 
members of the firm—well, the man 
on the street rarely saw them and 
perhaps even more rarely thought 
seriously of speaking to them in a 
business way. 


Enter a Human Touch 


Now, that appraisal may be a bit 
too harsh. And yet the average bank 
for many years was, to the average 
citizen, an awesome if necessary in- 
strument for the transacting of bus- 
iness—usually big business. But 
somewhere in the past quarter-cen- 
tury—perhaps in the wake of the 
depression—banks began to grow 
human, even pleasant, and started 
to woo the little man, the man who 
had been in awe of banks and bank- 
ers. It is possible that this move- 
ment began in medium-sized towns 
or in small towns where people know 
each other by their first names, and 
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spread to big towns. At any rate, 
the results have been spectacular. 


The Wise Use of Credit 


The movement to “humanize” 
banks, of course, received a big push 
during the war, when more and more 
women were employed to do work 
previously performed by men. Also 
more and more “little people’ found 
themselves in need of personal loans, 
as taxes became heavier and as the 
institution of instalment buying 
broke down the previously long-held 
concept that there was something 
almost morally wrong about being in 
debt. All sorts of people began to 
discover that the intelligent use of 
credit could be extremely helpful— 
and this idea was encouraged to 
grow by forward-looking banks that 
saw a great future in aiding large 
numbers of small depositors and 
borrowers to meet their financial 
problems. 


Scene Brightened by Girls 


Today’s banks present a picture 
startlingly different from that of- 
fered by the banks of yesterday. For 
the most part their officers are ac- 
cessible and are known to a surpris- 
ingly large number of small de- 
positors whom even vice-presidents 
can call by their first names. Some 
banks even have women—not un- 
attractive, either—as personal loan 
interviewers. And, of course, at many 
cashiers’ windows—most of which 
now are bar-less — pretty young 
women greet the customer with a 
smile regardless of the size of his 
account. Banks today make personal 
loans that few if any banks per- 
haps a quarter of a century ago 


would have considered. For example, 
not long ago a young man moved to 
a large city to embark on a new 
job, and appealed to a bank for help 
in obtaining funds sufficient to move 
his family to the new location, some 
distance from his former home. He 
had no collateral—only a bright fu- 
ture and a creditable past. One bank 
did turn down his petition—in a 
friendly way — but another studied 
his problem and decided to invest in 
his future. He got the loan. In a 
not-too-distant past he’d have been 
regarded as a poor risk by any bank. 


A Task Not Too Hard 


In view of the public’s increasing 
acceptance of banks and bankers as 
friendly counselors it is indeed sur- 
prising to discover that banks feel 
it necessary to embark on an elabo- 
rate public relations program to 
make people more conscious of their 
place in the community and the na- 
tional scene. It may well be that the 
role of banks in keeping the nation’s 
financial arteries functioning prop- 
erly is not as well understood by the 
public as it might be. But in most 
communities today’s banks and bank- 
ers have “sold” themselves and their 
services at the local level. It may 
be that the local banker has not yet 
established himself as firmly as a 
source of help and counsel as has the 
family doctor and it may be also that 
by the nature of his services he 
never will, but be is making rapid 
strides in that direction. Indeed it is 
likely that the New York banks, 
launching their goodwill building 
program, will find their program 
easier to achieve than they think. 
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METHODS ana IDEAS 


This department is edited by 
JOHN L. CooLEy of BANKING’s staff. 


Bank Report Introduces 
Average Figures 


N innovation in the 1953 report 
of the GIRARD TRusT Corn Ex- 
CHANGE BANK, Philadelphia, is an 
average statement for the entire 
year. It shows the average of every 
item in the balance sheet for every 
business day; a similar average cov- 
ering 1952 is included for compara- 
tive purposes. 

The traditional year-end state- 
ments are also published in the re- 
port. 

“Some day,” says the bank, “we 
would like to see it become the gen- 
eral practice of banks to publish 
average figures in annual reports. 
Averages for an entire year are 
much more significant than year- 
end figures, especially in large banks 
where deposits, loans and other 
items vary by millions of dollars 
from day to day.” 

The bank also believes that this 
will help financial editors and an- 
alysts to get a clearer picture of the 
year-to-year changes. 


TV Eye to Watch for Holdups 


__ it comes to applying elec- 
tronics to bank operations, you 
can just about write your own 
ticket. 

For instance, in Boston recently 
there was a full-scale preview of 
the new TV and “brain machine” 
system being installed by The Provi- 
dent Institution for Savings. A fea- 
ture of the featureful evening was 
a demonstration of how television 
may be able to forestall bank hold- 
ups. A roving camera will relay to 
screens in remote parts of the bank 
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Operating Procedures 


what’s going on at the public win- 
dows and near the vaults. When, as, 
and if there’s trouble, someone who 
isn’t being covered by a gun can 
flash the alarm. 

The bank’s application of elec- 
tronics to its operations (reported 
in BANKING, October 1953) was 
shown to some 400 members of the 
National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers Boston Con- 
ference and the Massachusetts As- 
sociation of Savings Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers. The demonstra- 
tion, held in a hotel, was provided 
by the bank’s auditor, Leonard P. 
Chamberlain, aided by technical ex- 
perts from Radio Corporation of 
America, International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, and Burroughs 
Corporation. 


The guests saw cash balance 
cards and depositors’ signatures 
flashed by television to tellers’ win- 
dows. They were also shown the 
recording of both deposits and with- 
drawals on the bank’s records 
by automatic accounting machines 
while the teller was waiting on the 
customer. 


Lending in a More Normal 
Market 


HE president of a medium-sized 

commercial bank repeated the 
familiar observation, “That cus- 
tomer has done well during these 
times; but what will he do when 
the going gets rough?” 

“I’m wondering,” commented this 
banker, “if we should turn the same 


Bankers attending the Provident Institution for Savings’ electronics preview 

in Boston saw this simulated holdup—and its image on the screen at the right. 

Similar screens to be placed in remote sections of the bank will report, via TV, 

any unusual scenes at the tellers windows. Provident employees were the actors 
for the demonstration 
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spot ight on ourselves. Most of us 
have also made a fine showing in re- 
cent years, but how long has it been 
since we've taken a critical look at 
our ioan policy? It may take some 
doing to make and collect our share 
of loans in a more normal market.” 

The speaker, Russell C. Weather- 
wax, is president of the Oglesby- 
Barnitz Bank & Trust Company, 
Middletown, Ohio. This institution’s 
thinking toward a sound, construc- 
tive lending policy for that kind of 
market has been practical, and 
thanks to a talk by Mr. Weather- 
wax at the A.B.A. National Credit 
Conference in Chicago, other banks 
can share the viewpoints developed. 

The Oglesby-Barnitz decided to 
look at its money inventory and 
draft a realistic maturity schedule 
of the loan account; to valuate the 
resulting projected loan income in 
the earnings outlook; to study the 
community loan market; and to 
ask whether its own organization 
can make and collect the bank’s 
share of loans in a more normal 
market. 

Money Inventory. Inasmuch as 
about 93 cents of every loan dol- 
lar belongs to the depositors, the 
bank first determined what kind of 
money it was using. 

“Like most banks,” says Mr. 
Weatherwax, “over 50 percent of 
our demand deposits belongs to a 
small percentage of accounts. Much 
of our growth has been because of 
the prosperity of those businesses 
and individuals. Obviously, any 
fluctuations in their affairs will be 
reflected in their accounts. We 
therefore think it important to 
study their affairs in an effort to 
find out what can affect their bal- 
ances. We’re trying to get answers 
to questions like these: What types 
of businesses are represented? What 
is the outlook in the particular busi- 
ness? Has the management had, or 
does it remember, experience in a 
normal market?” 

Large time deposit accounts are 
also being studied for an answer to 
this question: “Is this money wait- 
ing for an investment opportunity ?” 
Somebody in the bank is trying to 
get close enough to these customers 
to learn their future thinking. 

Realistic Maturity Schedule. The 
bank drafted an interesting loan 
maturity schedule based on when 
it thinks a loan will be paid, not 
what the note reads. Some loans 
for working capital purposes are 
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being reduced by earnings because 
volume has kept working capital 
requirements high. If business vol- 
ume falls off, lower inventory and 
accounts receivable will likely pay 
out these loans ahead of schedule; 
less turnover in real estate could 
slow down payoffs in the mortgage 
portfolio; a different automobile 
market or employment picture can 
affect the instalment loan outstand- 
ings. “Our efforts have been influ- 
enced by a desire to have a better 
idea of what’s ahead for the loans 
on our books, and the flow in and 
out of the account,” says Mr. 
Weatherwax. 

Earnings. Given the maturity 
schedule and a realization of fac- 
tors that may affect the market for 
new loans, a gross earnings fore- 
cast was possible. This led to a look 
at expenses, which were reviewed 
in three categories: fixed, semicon- 
trollable, and controllable. The 
ways in which expenses have in- 
creased are being reviewed. “It’s 
interesting,” notes Mr. Weatherwax, 
“to get some idea of what could be 
done in the expense account, if 
unecessary, under different loan in- 
come conditions.” 


Market Analysis. The bank ar- 
rived at a fair idea of the volume 
of new loans necessary to reach cer- 
tain operating results, and set up 
major marketing objectives. 

“A sound way to maintain or in- 
crease the volume of any business 
is to fill a need,” Mr. Weatherwax 
points out. “It’s therefore necessary 
to find out what the need is. We 
think it important to get the facts 
about our community, our custom- 
ers, and potential customers. We 
must know what types of business 
are in our community today so that 
we can plan and build for the 
future.” 

Organization. “The quality of our 
product,” says this banker, “depends 
on our organization. 

“Many bank people today never 
loaned or collected money in highly 
competitive markets. We think it 
will be advisable to develop an or- 
ganization so coordinated that maxi- 
mum attention is devoted to selling 
the use of our money and collecting 
it. We must become increasingly 
aware of the things that naturally 
follow competitive markets: more 
work, more planning, more manage- 
ment.” 


A Bank Operations Clinic 


_— under the new Uniform 


Commercial Code, which be- 
comes effective in Pennsylvania on 
July 1, was discussed at the 1954 
Bank Operations Clinic held in Phil- 
adelphia under joint sponsorship of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Associa- 
tion and the Wharton School of Fi- 
nance and Commerce. 

Nearly 500 bankers heard a panel 
report on the three sections of the 
code that affect loan policies, operat- 
ing procedures and legal forms. 


With John Y. Scott, PBA legislative 
counsel, as moderator, the panel 
comprised: James V. Vergari, coun- 
sel and assistant secretary, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia; Carl 
Funk, attorney, Philadelphia; James 
H. Kennedy, vice-president and cash- 
ier, The Philadelphia National Bank; 
Howard T. Hardie, vice-president 
and cashier, The Union National 
Bank of Pittsburgh; and Gene D. 
Smith, the State’s secretary. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 115) 


Commercial Code paneleers at PBA clinic: Messrs. Smith, Vergari, Funk, Scott, 
Kennedy and Hardie 
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Public Relations 


The 1953 Bank Reports 


peso through nearly 100 bank 
reports for last year empha- 
sizes the sharp difference of opinion 
as to whether these pamphlets 
should be dressed in public rela- 
tions clothes—color, charts, pic- 
tures, etc.—or remain loyal to the 
old wardrobe of facts and figures, 
without frills. 

Somewhat more than half the re- 
ports seen by BANKING were in the 
so-called modern manner, at least 
to the extent of using a little color 
and a few charts. Others, of course, 
went to much greater lengths in 
dramatizing 1953. On the other 
hand, a substantial number of banks 
told their stockholders the year’s 
story in plain type, and let it go at 
that. 

Banks that give their annual re- 
ports a big public relations assign- 
ment, produced some interesting 
pamphlets for 1953. There was an 
abundance of the now-familiar fea- 
tures: sharp covers, good photog- 
raphy and format, excellent use of 
color; coverage of the year’s ac- 
tivities in pictures, statistics, and 
narrative; emphasis on the staff. 


“Through its correspondent banks,” 


“The Bank at Work” was a not 
infrequent theme, developed in vari- 
ous ways, usually with the aid of 
photographs. 

The “How-to-Use-the-Bank”’ idea 
appeared in several reports. It was 
usually expressed in a listing and 
brief description of the services. 

Miscellaneous features included: 
reproductions of successful adver- 
tisements; marginal drawings to il- 
lustrate departmental activities; 
picture maps of branch locations; 
graphic layouts of the bank’s in- 
terior, particularly if the building 
was new; news photos of bank offi- 
cers talking to customers in the 
field; promotion of regional and 
community interests (one bank ded- 
icated its report to cotton). 


Community Sharing in 
Bank’s Celebration 


HE TRENTON (N. J.) BANKING 

- COMPANY reaches its 150th anni- 
versary this year, and the celebra- 
tion plans provide a series of events 
that will interest and benefit the 
entire community. 

The observance, 
throughout 1954, will 


extending 
feature a 


says the caption to this New York bank re- 


port picture, “Bankers Trust Company plays an important part in bringing the 

nation’s food to market. Here, left to right, William Wood Prince, president of 

Union Stockyards & Transit Co., Chicago, confers with Vice-presidents Roy A. 
Dye and S. T. Mason Frey of the Banking Department” 


A_ DEPOSIT FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


COMMERCIAL 
CHECKING 


PERSONAL 
CHECKING 


SPECIAL 
CHECKING 
PERSONALIZED 
CHECKS 


BANK.BY-MAIL 


NIGHT 
DEPOSITORY 
SAVINGS 


AUTOMATIC 
CREDITING 


U. S&S. SAVINGS 
BONDS 


CHRISTMAS 
SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES 
OF DEPOSIT 


TIME SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 


A page from the report of The First 

National Exchange Bank of Roanoke, 

Va. The bank’s lending and other ser. 
vices were similarly displayed 


March essay contest for high school 
seniors, with a $500 cash first prize 
to be applied toward college tuition; 
a women’s finance forum in April; 
camp vacations for underprivileged 
children in July; a businessmen’s 
economic forum next fall; and a 
symphony concert in December, the 
month of the bank’s founding in 
1804. 

“Through seven wars, during good 
times and difficult years,” says 
President Sydney G. Stevens, “The 
Trenton Banking Company has of- 
fered every banking service that 
can be helpful to individuals, fam- 
ilies and businesses in the Trenton 
area. For our 150th anniversary 
year celebration, however, we do 
not desire so much to emphasize the 
historical past, but to benefit the 
whole community through a special 
program of activities that will in- 
terest, stimulate and inform.” 


Business Getter 


HE OLD FREEPORT BANK of Free- 
port, Pennsylvania, reports “very 


satisfactory” results from a lucky 
ticket promotion. 
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This South Dakota bank’s report simu- 
lated a magazine 


One ticket was given for each 
Christmas Savings Club account 
opened in a five-week period. A 
ticket also went with each deposit 
in a savings, checking or certificate 
of deposit account. Household ap- 
pliances were awarded as prizes to 
the holders of the tickets drawn on 
the last day. 

While the plan was in operation, 
Christmas accounts increased 229, 
new checking accounts 138, and 
regular savings accounts 120. The 
bank also added about $50,000 in its 
three-year 214 percent C/Ds. 


Display Emphasizes 
Bank’s Role 


and some imagination 
enabled the First NATIONAL 
BANK AND TruST COMPANY, New 
Haven, Connecticut, to demonstrate 
how each citizen is affected by the 
bank’s activities. 

The First’s display was one of a 
series prepared by local business in 
cooperation with the chamber of 
commerce for exhibition in the rail- 
road station. In the center was a re- 
volving bank, around which were 
representations of industry, busi- 
hess, institutions and individuals. 
Municipalities, for example, were 
symbolized by a miniature firehouse, 
utilities by a telephone, transporta- 
tion by railroad cars. 

Copy printed on small billboards 
pointed out the cycles in the flow of 
money, with emphasis on the benefit 
to the resident when business 
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and municipalities receive assistance 
from the bank. 

A folder handed to viewers pre- 
sented the bank as “the hub of the 
community,” and explained bank- 
ing services. 


A Bank’s Newsletter 


| the PoTTeER COUNTY BANK 
of Gettysburg, South Dakota, 
comes a file of the monthly News- 
letter, a sprightly little sheet that 
has been circulating in the com- 
munity for about a year. 

It’s a simple job, and probably 
not too expensive to publish; but 
the two pages are well supplied with 
that highly valuable but often elu- 
sive commodity, “reader interest.” 

A feature of each issue is the 
“Picture of the Month’’—a person, 
a hospital, a wheat crop, a pacer, a 
stock show. There’s a story about 
it, too. “Timely Tips” is a column 
of information useful to farmers. 
Weather and crop news, a calendar 
of coming events, recipes, insurance 
suggestions, jokes, personals, a 
“swap or sell” column appear reg- 
ularly. So does “Just a Little Chat 
with Your Banker.” This one com- 
ments on a variety of things, in 
the spirit of its signature, “Your 
Friendly Banker.” 


The 


N a Printer’s Ink article on the 
challenge that confronts adver- 
tising—the emphasis shift from 
mass production to mass consump- 
tion—John P. Cunningham, execu- 


Vine 


The covers of the Lincoln Rochester 
Trust Company report introduce the 
“team” which, in the words of Presi- 
dent Raymond N. Ball, “has produced 
top quality banking in the 19 com- 
munities we serve.” Here is Cover I 


tive vice-president of Cunningham 
& Walsh, Inc., says: 

“We must reverse the thinking of 
the NO-men—the businessmen who 
do not understand the true force of 
advertising. 

“We must change much of our 
own thinking—particularly the herd 
thinking along Madison Avenue, 
Michigan Boulevard, and points 
west. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 


In the center of the New Haven bank’s showcase display was a revolving bank. 
The legend read: “Wherever You Turn You'll Find the Friendly First” 
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Our Investment Abroad II 


HERBERT BRATTER 


The urgency of our needs has caused large corporations to take chances 


on the hazards and harassments encountered by investors in man y coun- 


tries. But sometimes the barriers overshadow the prospects of fair profits 


ESPITE numerous risks, Amer- 

ican private capital has been 

flowing abroad in substan- 
tial volume. The outflow, of course, 
has fallen far short of the desires 
of some less-developed countries, 
and, too, far short of supplying the 
outside world with all the dollars it 
would like to have for spending 
here on miscellaneous goods and ser- 
vices. Those who see American for- 
eign aid tapering off and who ask 
for the substitution of trade, in- 
clude in the latter term the private 
investment of dollars in foreign 
countries. Doubtless American capi- 


tal would flow out more readily, but 
for the hazards. It is mainly the 
pressing need for supplies of foreign 
raw materials which keeps the out- 
flow as large as it has been. 

What are the hazards that give 
American investors pause? They 
are many and varied. Fear of war, 
unstable political and social condi- 
tions, economic uncertainties, un- 
balanced international payments, 
and currency inconvertibility affect- 
ing the transfer of earnings are 
some of the more obvious deter- 
rents to investment. The memory 
of past losses through bond de- 


Viewpoint South of the Border 


Corncient with the appearance of 
this article there is convening at 
Caracas, Venezuela, the Tenth Inter- 
American Conference, the U. S. 
delegation including Secretary of 
State Dulles, Under Secretary Bedell 
Smith and members of the Cong- 
ress. Economic and financial affairs 
are on the agenda, and the month- 
long meeting will afford opportun- 
ity for the airing of the views of 
all participants. 

While the Latin-American coun- 
tries realize the advantages they de- 
rive from foreign investment in de- 
velopment activities, they have been 
manifesting a strong tendency to 
emphasize the desirability of Amer- 
ican Government capital’s being ad- 
vanced not only through the Ex- 
port-Import Bank and the World 
Bank but also, they urge, through 
new international development in- 
stitutions. In Mexico, for instance. 
the proposal for an Inter-American 
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Bank, dating back to the 1880s, has 
been dusted off again. An inter- 
national development corporation 
backed by U. S. money is viewed as 
a fine idea in Latin America. 

The U. S. Government, on the 
other hand, while recognizing the 
desirability of public financing for 
“social overhead” purposes—ports. 
transportation, health, ete. — feels 
that the main development job 
must he done with private money 
and private know-how. 

Last month’s article of this series 
indicated the extent of the job 
private American capital has been 
doing through direct investment 
abroad. This development has taken 
place despite serious obstacles and 
deterrents peculiar to risk-taking 
under a foreign flag. The nature of 
the hazards facing the international 
investor is revealed in the accom- 
panying article, which is the second 
of four. 


faults-and expropriations, national- 
ization of business enterprises and 
the setting up of competitive govern- 
ment enterprises sometimes fright- 
ens off capital. More specific barriers 
here and there are: unfavorable 
legal and political climates, govern- 
ment control over business, dis- 
crimination against foreign capital, 
limitation of foreign ownership to 
specified percentages, limitations on 
the employment of nonnational per- 
sonnel, discriminatory treat- 
ment added to the double taxation 
of profits by the foreign and the 
U.S. governments, and the like. 


The recent report of the Com- 
mission on Foreign Economic pol- 
icy contains a long chapter devoted 
to the importance of American in- 
vestment abroad, in the course of 
which the document states that: 
“The United States Government 
should make clear that primary re- 
liance must be placed on private 
investment to undertake the job of 
assisting in economic development 
abroad.” 

A certain amount of American 
investment abroad will occur out 
of necessity. How rocky its road 
may be, at times, Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower’s mission to South America 
last year discovered. Their findings 
were underscored soon afterwards 
by some frank remarks of Brazil’s 
President Vargas concerning for- 
eign investments (see page 49). 

Turkey, on the other hand, seems 
to be awake to the need to provide 
outside capital with reassurance 
and, in January, passed a more lib- 
eral law designed to encourage for- 
eign investors. That law needs to be 
emulated in many other countries. 
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In some countries certain fields 
are reserved to nationals, examples 
being aviation, trucking, bus trans- 
portation, beverage manufacture, 
etc. 

Foreign enterprises in Latin Amer- 
ica commonly are pressed to make 
special contributions to local “chari- 
ties,’ civic, and even personal ac- 
tivities. Again they are sometimes 
subjected to extraordinary fines, 
punitive taxes, and discriminatory 
labor laws. Potential investors seek- 
ing to avoid such headaches by mak- 
ing royalty arrangements instead of 
setting up their own branch plants 
have sometimes found obstacles in 
the way of remitting royalties. 

In various countries proposed in- 
vestments are screened with a view 
to keeping down competition with 
native businesses, the latter often 
being consulted in the screening 
process. In Mexico there is the 
“doctrine of saturation of industry.” 
Under it the government may close 
the gates to new investment, and in 
the past has done so. Various coun- 
tries have a “51 percent law.” For- 
eign investments covered by this 
law must allot 51 percent ownership 
to native partners, whether or not 
they are needed. 


"Legal Fees" 


In a nearby country a few years 
ago the writer encountered the case 
of an American firm which had been 
awarded a lumbering concession. Its 
heavy equipment had arrived from 
the States months earlier, but the 
company was unable to proceed with 
operations for lack of a presidential 
0.K., which somehow was not forth- 
coming. After repeated inquiry the 
company learned from the minister 
of finance in person that it might 
expedite the license to hire a certain 
local lawyer who knew his way 
around. This advice was followed 
and, for an exorbitant “legal fee” 
paid to the finance minister’s friend, 
the license was obtained forthwith. 

Often the foreign investor must 
pay regular graft to local function- 
aries. In some Latin American coun- 
tries government officials simply ig- 
nore their phone and utility bills. 
Often, gadgets to by-pass electric 
meters are sold openly to the pub- 
lic. 

Where governments are politically 
unstable it means that foreign firms 
have to make fresh contacts with 
new official personnel and face the 
uncertainties and insecurity of 
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The Randall Report 


A. P 

MILESTONE in the develop- 
ment of this nation’s foreign eco- 
nomic policy” is what Samuel C. 
Waugh calls the report of.the Ran- 
dall Commission. Mr. Waugh, a 
former banker and president of the 
Trust Division, American Bankers 
Association, and now Assistant 
Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, discussed the Randall re- 
port and U. S. foreign economic 
policy in general before the recent 
Mid-Winter Trust Conference of 
the A. B. A. 

“The Randall Report is bound 
together by a unifying philosophy,” 
said Mr. Waugh. “The commission 
observes that ours is one of the 
most dynamic, resilient, and cre- 
ative economies in the world. The 
strength of our economy, the com- 
mission says, has been due to three 
fundamental principles: (1) the 
freest possible opportunity for in- 
dividuals to develop their talents 
and exercise their initiative; (2) 
the maintenance of a competitive 


society; and (3) the blessing of a 
broad, free, internal market for 
our goods and services. If these 
factors are the sources of our 
strength, we would do well to ad- 
here faithfully to them as we play 
our part in the international econ- 
omy. This faith dominates the re- 
port and motivates many of its 
recommendations. 

“With this philosophy as its back- 
ground, the report commends a 
series of policies for the United 
States which, taken all together, 
might move all nations slowly to a 
world in which international trade 
stands at high levels, currencies 
are readily interchangeable among 
nations, and governmental inter- 
ference in international trade and 
payments is at a minimum. 

“The Randall Commission and 
its report have heightened my ap- 
preciation of the enormous sig- 
nificance of the economic leader- 
ship of the United States in the 
free world.” 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
The Commission on Foreign Economic Policy, better known as the Randall Com- 
mission, is made up of 10 members of Congress—six Republicans and four Demo- 
crats—and seven men from various other fields. In the foreground in the photo- 
graph are Chairman Clarence B. Randall (left) and President Eisenhower. In the 
row immediately behind them are, left to right, Jesse W. Tapp, John H. Williams, 
Rep. John M. Vorys, David J. McDonald, John Hay Whitney, and Sen, Prescott 
Bush. In the back row, left to right, are Rep. Laurie C. Battle, Rep. Jere Cooper, 
Cola G. Parker, Sen. Walter F. George, Rep. Daniel A. Reed, Sen. Eugene D. 
Millikin, Vice-chairman Lamar Fleming, Jr., and Sen. Harry F. Byrd. Not in the 

picture: Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper and Rep. Richard M. Simpson 
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changing laws and regulations—all 
of which adds to the costs and wor- 
ries of doing business. While loss 
of property and life in times of gov- 
ernment changeover is generally not 
too great a risk, foreign firms have 
at times been penalized because their 
local managers or associates were 
out of favor with the incoming re- 
gime. 

The fact that labor is national 
while ownership is foreign often 
causes foreign investments to be 
made a whipping boy. In many coun- 
tries foreign public utilities know 
this only too well. Competing lo- 
cally owned utilities get favored 
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Left, Paris branch 
of The Guaranty 
Trust Company 


of New York 


Right, Buenos 

Aires branch of 

The National City 

Bank of New 
York 


Havana 
branch of The 
First National 
Bank of Boston 


Left, 


Left, Manila 
branch of Bank 


of America 


treatment. The foreign company is 
constantly squeezed between higher 
operating costs — especially wages 
and worker benefits — and too-low 
utility service rates. In its recent 
report to the President, the Milton 
Eisenhower Mission to South Amer- 
ica noted that in some countries 
“‘ereeping expropriation,’ inade- 
quate opportunities to make reason- 
able returns due to government in- 
tervention, inability to transfer 
earnings into dollars are actively 
discouraging.” 

Not infrequently foreign concerns 
must compete with local companies 
which are exempt from taxes or 


other burdens which the foreigner 
must bear. Investors also complain 
of customs difficulties such as hard- 
to-interpret tariff classifications and 
heavy fines for technical violations, 
or even obvious typographical slips. 
These burden the importation of 
necessary equipment and raw ma- 
terials. 

Whereas in underdeveloped coun- 
tries the low stage of economic life 
is itself a hindrance to investment 
of capital in more advanced indus- 
tries, in developed Europe the in- 
flow of investment dollars is ham- 
pered by the political uncertainty. 
the unattractive yields, investment 
screening, government controls, gov- 
ernment monopolies, cartelization of 
industry, opposition of established 
business interests, European “mar- 
riage” to old-fashioned high-cost 
manufacturing and merchandising 
methods, coupled with local fears 
that introduction of American prac- 
tices may cause industrial and labor 
dislocation. 

In the Near East and Africa, in 
addition to impediments already 
mentioned, extreme nationalism has 
scared investors off, as in Iran; and 
racial tensions have done the same, 
as in South Africa, where official 
figures reveal the falling off in for- 
eign investment. In Asia, fear of 
war and civil disturbance and official 
policy statements and regulations 
have not infrequently served as 
storm signals for the prospective in- 
vestor. Witness, for example, last 
September’s Indian parliamentary 
debate in which is was charged that 
foreign capital was contributing to 
India’s instabilitv. The investor in 
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India must contend with tax difficul- 
ties, which are complicated by the 
absence of a treaty on double tax- 
ation; must agree to employ and 
train Indians wherever practicable; 
must admit domestic capital into 
partnership; and must, in cases of 
an assembly nature, agree to in- 
crease output continuously. 

In some countries the rules gov- 
erning investment can be learned 
only by negotiation with the govern- 


Cordiality to Foreign Capital 


Prsswent VaRGAS of Brazil last December warned private power com- 
panies operating in his country—mostly U. S.- and Canada-controlled— 
that they will be expropriated if they impede his ambitious national elec- 
trification plans. He claimed, according to an Associated Press dispatch 
in The Wall Street Journal, that “up to a certain point” he was being 
“sabotaged by the contrary interests of private companies which already 
have profited much in Brazil.” 

He declared further: “We either are going to create the funds neces- 
sary to establish a national power industry on a solid basis, or we shall 
have to expropriate the concerns which are not producing the result that 


we desire.” 

A short time before President Vargas’ statement, Brazilian Finance 
Minister Aranha, in an interview with the New York Times, said: “We 
have depended too much on outside aid. That’s why we have not made 
more progress. We must learn to stand on our own feet.” 


ment. Government policies as to in- 
vestment keep changing. In colonial 
areas, With varying degrees of con- 
trol exercised by the home govern- 
ments, potential investors have two 
foreign governments to deal with, 
coupled at times with opposition 
from manufacturers in the metro- 
politan country concerned. 


Economic, Political Factors 


In addition to an untrained labor 
supply, investment expansion in 
some countries is hampered by the 
limited natural resources, as in 
Greece. Political instability and a 
large Communist element tend to 
chill investor enthusiasm, as in 
France. Statements of influential 
leaders that foreign investment is 
not needed or should be nationalized 
in certain instances have a dampen- 
ing effect, as in Brazil. High taxes 
on business, even where not dis- 
criminating against the foreigner, 
pose a hurdle, as in various Euro- 
pean countries. If net earnings from 
foreign investment are not going to 
compensate for the added risks and 
trouble, money won’t emigrate from 
the U.S. A. Only recently an Amer- 
ican film announced the sale of its 
properties in Australia because it 
could make better use of the money 
at home. Australian law requiring 
wage adjustments every three 
months handicaps business. 

Banks operating branches abroad 
encounter special problems. One 
large American bank lists among 
the problems arising in its foreign 
operations: capital requirements, 
corporate and banking laws, credit 
controls, reserve requirements and 
local banking practices; also dis- 
crimination at times against Amer- 
ican banks; nonavailability of expe- 
rienced staff; laws, regulations, and 
practices affecting personnel rela- 
tions, including labor and social se- 
curity laws; taxes and exchange 
difficulties, including transfer of 
earnings and eventual repatriation 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 79) 


AMERICAN FOOTWEAR and shoemaking machinery are well known all over the 
world. The General Shoe Corporation, for instance, through its General Shoe 
Intercontinental Company, sells shoes and other products in 22 foreign countries. 
Its brand-name shoes are manufactured under license by foreign manufacturers. 
In addition, General Shoe has ownership interests in factories in Peru, Mexico, 
and Israel. The photo shows the interior of General Shoe’s affiliate in Tokyo 


PHILCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION has wholly owned branch factories 

in Brazil, Canada, and Colombia. The home office and its Canadian subsidiary 

jointly own the British manufacturing subsidiary at Chigwell, Essex, shown in the 

picture. The plant in Mexico is 56 percent Phileo-owned. Philco is only one of 

various similar firms with important investments abroad. Its foreign plants con- 
fine themselves to radio and TV sets 
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Measuring Your Market 


This is the first of a series of ar- 
ticles by Mr. Woop on the general 
subject of market analysis. As pres- 
ident of the A. J. Wood & Company 
of Philadelphia, the author has had 
wide experience in market, opinion, 
and attitude research. 


ANY of the major policy de- 
M cisions which face banking 

executives today can be 
made with more confidence if they 
are based on factual data rather 
than on intuitive estimates. Every 
banker should take advantage of his 
own natural resources—the wealth 
of data available in his own files as 
well as that supplied by outside 
sources such as the Government. 
Merging these two types of data 
will provide valuable information 
which is otherwise extremely diffi- 
cult and costly to get—and the com- 
pilation and combination of internal 
and external data can be done by 
the bank’s own staff at nominal ex- 
pense. 

One basic class of information 
which can be developed within the 
bank’s own framework is that which 
deals with the geographic location 
of the customers of the bank. There 
are many decisions which can be 
made more advantageously and with 
more confidence if the policymakers 
have complete data concerning 
where the bank’s customers come 
from, what economic groups in the 
trading area are furnishing cus- 
tomers for the bank, what sectors 
of the areas furnish less than their 
share of customers, and what are 
the factors involved which underlie 
the geographic distribution of cus- 
tomers. To illustrate, do customers 
come in greater number from areas 
where there are more efficient pub- 
lic transportation arteries? 


Geographical Distribution 


Obviously, by knowing the geo- 
graphic distribution of its cus- 
tomers, the bank can provide for 
more efficient solicitation of new 
business whether by mail or by per- 
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How to Make a Geographic Analysis of Bank Customers 


A. J. WOOD 


sonal contact. It can make better 
decisions as to the necessity for es- 
tablishment of branches and as to 
the possible location of branches. 

Data to assist in these decisions 
can be compiled with little difficulty 
within the bank itself, since the ad- 
dress of every customer is readily 
available. It is possible to go 
through the files and to plot on a 
map the location of every individual 
or business which deals with the 
bank. However, even though this is 
possible, it is not the most prac- 
tical approach to compiling the de- 
sired information. 

It is not necessary to investigate 
every individual name on hand in 
order to analyze the distribution of 
customers. Instead, it is practical 
and economical to select a sample of 
the bank’s customers and to use this 
sample as a basis for analysis. The 
principles of sampling, as a research 
technique, have been well estab- 
lished in all scientific fields. Reliable 
results can readily be obtained with 
some understanding of the basic 
principles involved. It is worth while 
to digress briefly into the techniques 
of sampling in order to assure that 
those who attempt to use this 
method will not run into unexpected 
difficulties which distort their re- 
sults. 


Sampling 

Sampling is the procedure by 
which we attempt to analyze a sub 
part and to judge the characteristics 
of the whole from those of the sub 
part. In other words, we expect the 
part to be representative of the 
whole. This expectation will be true 
if the sample is selected according 
to certain statistical prineiples. 
Theoretically, what is desired is a 
selection which is completely ran- 
dom—not haphazard, but wherein 
every individual or every group of 
individuals has as much chance of 
being selected as any other individ- 


ual or group. Another way of phras- 
ing this is to say that regardless of 
an individual’s characteristics, he 
has just as much chance of being 
selected as any other individual. Re- 
gardless of whether he lives in the 
suburbs or in the city, close to the 
bank or far, regardless of whether 
his account is big or small, or 
whether he has been a customer 
for a long time or a short time, he 
still has the opportunity of being 
included. 

Obviously, if the method of se- 
lecting names was such that certain 
types of people were more likely to 
be included, we would have too high 
a proportion of those types; and, 
therefore, our sample would not be 
representative. How can we insure 
that we have representativeness ? 

If every customer of the bank is 
listed on a card, and these cards are 
shuffled thoroughly, a handful of the 
cards will constitute a random sam- 
ple. This is not too practical a 
method because it requires complete 
disarrangement of existing files 
should the files be shuffled or a com- 
plete recopying of all names onto 
special cards. However, another sys- 
tem can be used which is just as 
accurate and physically more sim- 
ple. 

It is possible to assign consecutive 
numbers to all names in the files. 
Then these numbers can be listed on 
small cards, which, in turn, could 
be shuffled, and a sample selection 
drawn. Then it is possible to go 
back and identify the individuals 
who correspond to the _ selected 
numbers. This is an accurate pro- 
cedure which has the handicap of 
being lengthly and tedious. 


Another Approach 


However, there is still another ap- 
proach for sample selection which 
does not meet all of the most rigor- 
ous statistical requirements, but for 
practical application among cus- 
tomers of a bank it proves to be 
eminently satisfactory. This is the 
method of systematic selection in 
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which a selection is made of every 
yth nume in the files. For example, 
it there are 40,000 names on file and 
a sample of 2,500 is desired (this 
is a satisfactory sample size for 
most geographic analysis situa- 
tions), then it is necessary to select 
one cut of 16 names. This can be 
done by either counting or by mea- 
suring the file space taken up by 
16 names and taking out names at 
this fixed interval. This type of pro- 
cedure is the simplest and most eco- 
nomical. It is, therefore, the step 
number one in the start of a geo- 
graphic analysis. 

The second major step in our geo- 
graphic analysis is to locate on a 
map the locations of the selected 
sample. Simultaneously, a count 
should be made of the number of 
customers falling into various sec- 
tions of the area. In other words, 
the complete trading area must be 
divided into sections, and it is rec- 
ommended that these sections con- 
form to generally recognized sub- 
divisions of the locale. 

It is most helpful if the boundaries 
of the sections agree with census 
subdivisions so that the wealth of 
information available from the Bu- 
reau of the Census can be utilized. 
For example, in cities where census 
tract information is available (the 
local Department of Commerce Field 
Office can give you full information 
about census tract data), the areas 
should consist of small groups of 
tracts. In this way, all of the Census 
Bureau information concerning the 
tracts is available for your analysis. 


Homogeneity Desirable 


In the grouping of census tracts, 
or whatever other segments are 
used, it is advisable to make the in- 
dividual sections as homogeneous as 
possible with respect to the eco- 
nomic status of the individuals who 


reside therein. Figure 1 shows a 
map subdivided along census tract 
lines in accordance with these prin- 
ciples. 

If it turns out that 20 percent, 
for example, of the selected sampie 
names fall in a specific area, we can 
project this proportion and say that 
within a small percentage of pos- 
sible error 20 percent of all of the 
bank’s customers come from that 
area. Thus, the classification of the 
sample of names by geographic lo- 
cale furnishes the estimates of the 
division of all of the bank’s cus- 
tomers by locale. 
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Obviously, the information so far 
obtained is limited in its utility. If 
a given area has a large share of 
the total population, then it could be 
expected that a large proportion of 
the bank’s customers could come 
from this area. The fact that each 
area is not equal in population will 
tend to make the figures not com- 
parable because they are all on a 
varying basis. To remedy this it is 
simple to put the number of ac- 
counts and the number of customers 
per area on a per capita or a per 
family basis. The distribution of 
customers of our hypothetical bank 
based on the number of families in 
each area is illustrated in Figure 1. 
Here it is evident that some areas 
are much more thoroughly covered 
than others. Subdivision A contains 
20 percent of the bank’s customers 
even though that subdivision con- 
tains only 10 percent of the total 
families in the city. Evidently the 
bank has done a good job in this 
area. Conversely, other areas are 
weaker in coverage than would be 
expected on the basis of the popula- 
tion of the area. 


Variations Factors 


The next step in the geographic 
analysis is to seek out the factors 
which influence the variations from 
area to area. Some of these varia- 


FIGURE 1 


Distribution of a 
bank’s customers 
based on the 
number of fam- 
ilies in each area 
of a census sub- 
division. See also 


Table 1, page 139 


tions obviously will occur as the dis- 
tance from the bank gets greater. 
We can expect that coverage dimin- 
ishes as people live further and 
further from the bank. This is an 
obvious conclusion, but in actual 
practice, in an analysis of this type, 
it will be found that certain areas 
prove to be exception to this rule. 
Areas close by may not have a very 
high share of customers, while some 
areas at a distance have a higher 
than expected share. These are sit- 
uations which warrant further scru- 
tiny and examination. 

Similarly, as the location of cus- 
tomers gets closer to competing 
banks, the density of customer cov- 
erage can be expected to decrease 
since competition gets its share of 
the business. Also, along main traffic 
arteries coverage of customers can 
be expected to be better than off the 
beaten track where it is more diffi- 
cult for the people to come to the 
bank. 

However, some information is not 
as obvious as these examples indi- 
cated above. For instance, higher 
income areas can be expected to 
furnish a higher proportion of cus- 
tomers for any bank than the areas 
with individuals of lower economic 
position. It is practical to add this 
economic factor to the analysis. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 139) 
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THE MONTH 


RIGHT: SEN. BRICKER (at left in picture) is author of the 

proposed constitutional amendment that is making many 

“liberals” say for the first time that our Constitution “‘was 

good enough for our forefathers,” etc. With him is Sen. 

George, who is author of one variation on the Bricker pro- 
posal 


ALL PHOTOS FROM UNITED PREss 


BELOW: VIETNAMESE troops in Indo-China, whose see- 
sawing war with the communist Vietminh has been heavily 
financed by U. S. taxpayers. The French, under whose flag 
these native troops fight, have turned down an offer of troops 
by South Korea, profess alarm at our “periodic” interest 
in their native war (the handouts have been steady, not 
periodic), and flirt with the idea of negotiating a peace 


ABOVE: ACCOMPLISHMENT at the Berlin 4-power parley 

was very meager, as predicted by men who know commu- 

nist’s best. Russia’s Molotov (at left with profile toward 

camera) kept the delegates entertained with a series of im- 

possible proposals. U. S. Secretary of State Dulles (at ex- 

treme right holding pencil) called various Molotov bluffs 
in sometimes not-so-diplomatic language 


Agricultural Secretary Benson, the Ad- 
ministration, and all those running for 
Cengress in the fall are on the horns 
of a dilemma. This cartoon was cap- 


tioned “Old Dobbin” 


ONE OF THESE DAYS 
1M GOING TO RAISE UP 
ON MY HIND LEGS 
ANO BALK 


The Tenth Inter-American Conference will convene at Caracas, Venezuela, on 
March 1, using the rounded-roofed building in the center of the picture as its 
principal meeting place. A main feature will be Guatemala’s pro-Communist gov- 
ernment’s claim that other governments, particularly the U. S., are falsely accusing 
ROBINSON IN THD INDIANAPOLIS NEWS it of being pro-Communist. Another subject will be coffee prices 
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Instalment Sales Financing 


A Taxwise and Dollarwise Analysis of Two Financing Plans 


LEO B. HELZEL 
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The author, a certified public ac- 
countant, heads the accounting firm 
of Leo B. Helzel and Company, Oak- 
land, California, and is a member of 
the California Bar. He is instructor 
of taxation at the Golden Gate Col- 
lege, San Francisco. 


The Problem 


HERE are generally two types 
of arrangements that the re- 


tailer can make with banks or 
finance companies to obtain advances 
on instalment receivables. He can 
either pledge or discount the receiv- 
ables. The amount of working cap- 
ital that the retailer will retain after 
taxes will depend upon which of 
these arrangements is employed. 
Pledging, i.e., borrowing on the col- 
lateral of the receivables, may per- 
mit the deferment of income taxes 
until collections are made from cus- 
tomers; discounting, i.e., selling 
with or without recourse, will re- 
quire the payment of taxes in the 
year of sale.1 The difference between 
the two methods is that a substan- 
tial amount of cash can be perma- 
nently available to the retailer only 
under the pledge arrangement. The 
fact that the welfare of a business 
can turn upon the mere form of fi- 
nancing becomes a serious problem 
when it is realized that a free choice 
between these methods may not be 
available to the retailers who need 
it most. 

If the retailer is financially strong, 
he can obtain a line of credit on a 
pledge, i.e., assignment, of his re- 
ceivables as collateral for advances. 


ILR.C. Secs. 44(a) and 44(d); Grace T. My- 
tinger v. Comm’r, 4 B.T.A. 895 (1926); Packard 
Cleveland Motor Co. v. Comm’r, 14 B.T.A. 118 
(1928); Imperator Realty Co. v. Comm’r, 24 
B.T.A. 1010 (1931): Duram Bldg. Corporation v. 
Comm’r, 66 F. (2d) 253 (2d. Cir. 1933), 12 
AFTR 976; Alworth-Washburn Co. v. Helvering, 
2% B.T.A. 140; affd.. 67 F. (2d) 694 (D.C. Cir. 
19383); Elmer v. Comm’r, 65 F. (2d) 568 (2d. 
Cir. 1933), 12 AFTR 833; Robinson v. Comm’r, 
73 F. (2d) 769 (9th Cir. 1934), 14 AFTR 758: 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Company v. Comm’r, 32 
B.T.A. 931 (1935); Thos. Goggan & Bro. v. 
Comm’r, 45 B.T.A. 218 (1941); Della Nickoll, 
P-H 1951 TC Mem. Dec. P. 51, 273 (1951). 
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If he does not enjoy such a strong 
position, he will be required to dis- 
count (sell) his sales contracts to 
the bank or finance company and 
become a guarantor thereon. The 
discount arrangement occurs most 
frequently with, and is of particular 
interest to, the “small businessman.” 

From the retailer’s point of view, 
taxes aside, there is little to com- 
mend one arrangement over the 
other. Under the pledging arrange- 
ment, the retailer receives a loan of 
about 80 to 90 percent of the balance 
due on the sales contracts and pays 
interest on the loan monthly. Under 
the discount arrangement, he re- 
ceives as the proceeds of the dis- 
count about 80 to 90 percent of the 
balance due on the contracts less a 
“service charge’ deducted in ad- 
vance. The remaining 10 to 20 per- 
cent (referred to as a “holdback”’) 
is placed in a “reserve’”’ account by 
the finance company to secure his 
contingent liability as guarantor, 
and this sum will be paid to him if 
and when all of the contracts are 
paid in full or when the reserve ex- 
ceeds a certain level. Under either 
arrangement, 10 percent or more of 
the receivables must be financed by 
the retailer himself or by capital ob- 
tained from other sources. In both 
cases he bears the full loss from un- 
collectible accounts, and he has to 
keep records, do collection work to 
minimize losses, and make reposses- 
sions. In addition to these burdens, 
his need for uninterrupted financing 
will require him to submit to the 
demands of the finance company to 
replace doubtful accounts or to in- 
crease its margin of security. 

The critical difference between 
the two arrangements is in the in- 
come tax consequences, the impact 
of which is felt throughout the life 
of the business. 

Under the pledge arrangement 
the retailer has the option of re- 
porting his taxable gross profit on 


the instalment basis,* that is, when 
and as his customers pay on their 
accounts, although he deducts all ex- 
penses in the year in which they are 
incurred. This will result in defer- 
ring taxes on the sales of early years 
and on the increase in sales from 
year to year. Under the discounting 
arrangement, the instalment receiv- 
ables are regarded as no longer be- 
longing to the retailer, and all of 
the profit on sales is currently taxed 
in the year the sales are made. In 
early years or in years of expansion, 
this method results in a severe and 
permanent drain of cash. Under 
either arrangement the tax must 
eventually be paid; but as is later 
illustrated in a specific example, the 
retailer who operates under the 
pledge arrangement, assuming that 
his sales volume levels off or con- 
tinues to increase, will have sub- 
stantially more cash available. 


Lack of Compensation 


If the business is subject to fluc- 
tuations in its annual sales volume, 
the pledge arrangement will keep the 
retailer in lower tax brackets by 
leveling off reportable income over 
the years. Under the discount ar- 
rangement the retailer will be taxed 
at high rates in good years with 
little compensation for losses sus- 
tained in poor years. 

Another distinction is that under 
the pledge arrangement a tax deduc- 
tion can be taken for a reserve for 
bad debts.* This apparently can not 
be done under the discount arrange- 
ment. One important advantage of 
the bad debt reserve is that it per- 
mits a deduction earlier, that is, in 
the year of sale instead of in the 
year when a receivable is actually 
determined to be worthless. The 
earlier the deduction, the later the 
~ Sec. 44(a). There is a strong indica- 
tion that this is true in Elmer v. Comm’r, 65 F. 
(2d) 568, 569 (2d. Cir. 1933). 

$957, CB 1949-1, p. 65. 


4 Costley Motor Co., P-H 1936 B.T.A. 
Memo Dec. Paragraph’ 310 (1936). 
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tax and the more cash available to 
the business. Another important ad- 
vantage is that the reserve method 
spreads the deductions for reposses- 
sion losses over the years, thus tend- 
ing to assure their use as a reduc- 
tion of reportable income. Without 
a reserve such deductions may ac- 
cumulate in one or a few successive 
bad years and be lost for tax pur- 
poses. 

A reserve for bad debt cannot 
be used in relation to discounted re- 
ceivables because the retailer has 
no debt owing to him which is likely 
to become worthless. After discount- 
ing, the receivables belong to the 
finance company and the customers 
become debtors of the latter; the 
only debtor that the retailer has is 
the finance company which owes the 
holdback credit and will pay the 
same to him unless subsequently the 
retailer fails to meet any liability 
that may acrue on his part as guar- 
antor of the receivables. Of course, 
the dealer is certain to have losses 
on his liability as guarantor, but it 
appears that a reserve is not per- 
mitted in connection with such a 
contingent liability; the retailer 
must deduct such losses in the year 
in which they occur. 


Illustration of Problem 


To graphically illustrate and con- 
trast the tax effects under the two 
arrangements, let us assume two 
retailers: “Pledge Pete’ who oper- 
ates under the pledge method, and 
“Discount Dave” who operates un- 
der the discount arrangement. In 
Exhibit A, identical operating fig- 
ures are assumed for both Pete and 
Dave and are translated into the 
widely different net cash income of 
each under his respective arrange- 
ment. Pete may report his taxable 
gross profit on the instalment ac- 
counting basis because, under the 
pledge arrangement, he is still the 
owner of the receivables. Dave, on 
the other hand, keeps his books and 
prepares his return on the accrual 
basis (that is, he reports all gross 
profit in the year of sale) because, 
upon discounting, his receivables are 
considered sold and his profits ac- 
crue. 

Exhibit A reveals that Pete’s cash 
advantage over Dave at the end of 
four years amounts to $163,000, a 
sum equal to Pete’s tax deferment. 
This same striking tax deferment 
will occur again each and every time 
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there is an increase in sales volume. 
Pete will always enjoy tax defer- 
ment on the profits in his receivables 
as long as he remains in business. 


Finance Company Holdback 
Reserve 


In a succession of cases® litigated 
during the years 1940 through 1946, 
the courts decided that a he!dback 
reserve by the finance company to 
secure the dealer’s contingent liabil- 
ity as guarantor is an asset of the 
dealer and therefore taxable to him 
as income. Common to these cases 
was the fact that the liability to re- 
purchase or replace bad receivables 


5 Shoemaker- Nash, Inc. v. Comm’r, 41 B.T.A. 
417 (1940; Colorado Motor Car Company, P-H 
1940 B.T.A. Memo. P. 40 0, 178, Docket No. 
96860; Royal Motors, Inc. v. Comm’r, 4 TCM 
777 (1945), CCH Dec. 4, 687M; Town Motors, 
5 TCM 625 (1946), CCH Dec. 
15, 304(M). 


was imposed upon the deal 


him- 
self, not upon the reserve, : gard. 
less of how much was credi‘ed to 
him by the finance company b: cauge 
of the holdback. The holdbe-k re. 


serve was merely security fo: such 
liability and was not to be invaded 
unless the dealer had become inable 
to repurchase bad accounts. In 
other words, everything neccssary 
to establish the dealer’s right to the 
holdback had occurred and lie was 
bound to receive it in cash unless his 
right was later cut off by his failure 
to meet his obligations as guarantor: 
in this event he would still receive 
the benefit of the holdback as a set- 
off against his guarantor’s liability. 

Two other cases® in this period in- 


®Keasbey & Mattison Co. v. U. S., 141 F. 
(2d) 163 (8rd. Cir. 1944), 32 AFTR 261; Ernest 
G. Beaudry P-H 1941 B.T.A. Memo. Dec. Para- 
graph 41, 114 (1941). 


EXHIBIT A 


“Pledge Pete" vs "Discount Dave" 
Tax and Financial Consequences of Financing 


Instalment 


Receivables 


During the First Four Years of Operations 


Ner Income or Bots % of 

Berore TAXeEs Sales 
Net income on accrual basis: 

Gross profit................. 40 

Total expenses net........... 30 

Net income on accrual basis. . 10 


Less portion of net income tied up in 
receivables: 
Increase in finance company’s reserve, 
Increase in receivables not financed 
(those retained)............. 


Net cash income or (loss) of both before 
tAKGS........ 


Pere’s Ner 
AFTER TAXES 
Net cash income before taxes (as above). 
Less Pete’s income taxes (See Exhibit A-1) 


Pete’s net cash income or (loss) after taxes 


Dave’s Net Casu INCOME 
AFTER TAXES 


Net cash income before taxes (as above). 

Less Dave’s income taxes (based on net 
income on ezeccrual basis—see*-above; 
2ssuming Dave is a married man having 
$4,000 deductions and exemptions)... . 


Dave's net cash income or (loss) after texes 


Pere’s CumuLATIVE CaAsH ADVANTAGE 
Over Dave aT THE END or Eacu, YEAR 


First Second Third Fourth 
Year Year Year Year 
$600,000 $800,000 $1,000,000 $1,000,000 
360,000 480,000 600,000 600,000 
$240,000 $320,000 $ 400,000 $ 400,009 

180,000 240,000 300,000 300,000 

$ 60,000 $ 80,000 $ 100,000 $ 100,000 

$ 32,000 $ 18.000 $ 10,000 $_ 8,000 
30,000 20,000 20,000 

$ 62,000 $ 38,000 $ 30,000 $ 8,000 

($ 2,000) $ 42,000 $ 70,000 $ 92,000 

($ 2,000) $ 42,000 $ 70,000 $ 92,000 

Q— 14,000 

($ 2,000) $ 42,000 $ 70,000 $ 78,000 

($ 2,000) $ 42,000 $ 70,000 $ 92,000 

27,000 40,000 55,000 55,000 

($ 29,000) $ 2.000 $ 5,000 $ 27,000 

$ 27,000 163,000 


122,000 $ 
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dic:te that a somewhat different 
arrungement with the finance com- 
‘ will cause the holdback to be 
\axable to the dealer. In these 
cases the difference was this: 
2 uncollectible receivables had to 
be charged first against the holdback 
and the dealer’s liability as guar- 
antor could not arise until the hold- 
back was exhausted. Since the 
dealer’s right to the holdback was 
not established until the balance of 
the holdback after absorbing charges 
for bad accounts exceeded a certain 
level, the holdback did not accrue 
as an asset to the dealer until that 
time, and until then it could not be 
said what, if anything, the dealer 
would receive from the holdback. 
From the legal view, the differ- 
ence in result is attributable to a 
“condition precedent” in the two 
cases last mentioned (i.e., losses 
must be absorbed before the dealer’s 
right to the holdback arises) as 
contrasted with a “condition sub- 
sequent” in the first mentioned 
series of cases (i.e., the right to the 
holdback is presently established 
subject to being later cut off by 
failure to meet the liability as guar- 
antor). 


Changing the Instalment Method 


If the dealer changes from the 
accrual method of accounting to the 


instalment method, he will normally 
have to pay an income tax on col- 
lections received thereafter on ac- 
count of sales of prior years.‘ This 
will result in double taxation be- 
cause he has already paid a tax on 
the profits on those sales in the 
years when they were made. How- 
ever, the dealer can avoid the double 
tax by selling all of his receivables 
before changing over to the instal- 
ment accounting method. 


Analysis and Recommendations 


The root of the problem is that, 
legally, discounting (with or with- 
out recourse) is regarded as a sale 
or disposition of the dealer’s re- 
ceivables and is therefore a taxable 
event, while pledging is merely a 
security transaction (like a mort- 
gage) which is collateral to a loan 
transaction and therefore not tax- 
able. 

To the dealer there is no prac- 
tical distinction between pledging 
and discounting with recourse. The 
courts have looked for economic in- 
cidents by which to differentiate 
between the two arrangements but 
they have not been successful. Ir- 
reconcilable reasoning appears 
among the reported cases. In a few 
more recent decisions the courts 


TLR.C. See. 44(c). 


EXHIBIT A-1 


Pete's Taxable Income on Instalment 
Accounting Basis and His Tax Thereon 


CALCULATION OF UNREALIZED Gross 
PROFIT IN THE INCREASE IN UNCOLLECTED 
RECEIVABLES 


Annual increase in uncollected balances of 
receivables, whether financed or not (con- 
sistent with amount shown tied up in 
receivables on Exhibit A) 


40°; of above (gross profit ratio—see operat- 
ing ratios on Exhibit A)... .... 


TAXABLE Net INCOME or (Loss) ON 
INSTALMENT ACCOUNTING Basis 


Net income on accrual basis per Exhibit A. 
Less unrealized gross profit in the increase in 
uncollected receivables as shown above... 
Pete’s taxable net income or (loss) o1 instal- 
ment basis: 
Before carrying forward losses from 
After carrying forward losses. . . . 


Pere’s FeperAL Income Tax ON INSTAL- 
MENT BASIS NET INCOME AFTER CARRYING 
LOSSES FORWARD— 


(Assuming same deductions and exemp- 
tions as Dave’s) 
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First 
Year 


Second 
Year 


Third 


Year 


Fourth 
Year 


$200,000 $120,000 $ 80,000 


$ 32,000 


$ 80.000 $ 48,000 


$ 80,000 $100,000 $100,000 


80,000 


48,000 


($ 80,000) $—O—_ $:: 52,000 


($ 80,000) ($ 80,000) ($ 28,000) 


$ 68,000 


$ 40.000 


$ 14,000 


have abandoned the attempt to find 
an economic distinction.*> 

The problem continues to exist 
because tax legislation affecting 
consumer’s goods and financing is 
lagging behind upsurging economic 
developments. More particularly, 
there has been a failure to coordi- 
nate and harmonize the law with 
economic and business realities. 
The section of the Internal Revenue 
Code which permits a dealer who 
makes instalment sales to report in- 
come as he makes collections, re- 
quires that he make such sales reg- 
ularly. However, when it comes to 
discounting receivables, realities are 
forgotten and regulari‘y of financing 
by the dealer is given no considera- 
tion. The dealer is treated just like 
the individual who has made a sin- 
gle, isolated sale and does not ex- 
pect to make another. Because of 
the continuity of the dealer's trans- 
actions and the holdback by the fi- 
nance company, discounting does 
not close the profit cycle, but is 
largely a way of recovering a por- 
tion of cost and overhead so that 
cash can be put to work again. 
Meanwhile, the dealer is accumulat- 
ing future repossession losses for 
which he gets no present tax allow- 
ance. Since the drain on cash by 
taxes comes while the profits, as 
yet undetermined, are being in- 
creasingly tied up in the finance 
company’s holdback, the dealer’s 
working capital is reduced and 
his operations must shrink. 


Dangerous Situation 


In the economy geared to in- 
creasing consumer credit, this situa- 
tion is not only an obstacle to 
healthy activity and growth but 
it is also affirmatively dangerous. 
Though the dealer may manage to 
keep his head above water under the 
usual discount arrangement under 
which he agrees to repurchase 
delinquent accounts, he becomes 
swamped when collections begin to 
lag and the bank demands cash 
under the repurchase obligation. 
Ironically, the dealer has dissipated 
his cash on income taxes on the 
anticipated profits contained in the 
very same contracts that are being 
returned to him by the bank or fi- 
nance company as delinquent or 
worthless accounts. He was not 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 

8 Compare Elmer v. Comm’r, 65 F. (2d) 568, 

569; 12 AFTR 833, 834 (1933) and Thos. Goggan 


& Bro. v Comm’r, 45 B.T.A. 218, 223 (1941). 
*ER.C, See. 44(a). 
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The 1954 Advertising Plans 


Mr. HEMING is manager of the 
Advertising Department of _ the 
American Bankers Association. 


F the amount commercial banks 
| are going to spend this year for 

advertising is an indication of 
their faith in the general business 
picture, 1954 should turn out to be 
a good year. 

This year commercial banks will 
spend an estimated $68,000,000—a 
new all-time high. This is $7,000,- 
000 more than they spent in 1953, 
and reflects a steadily increasing 
amount since 1950. In fact, the fig- 
ures recorded for the past nine years 
show that 1950 was the only year 
in which the banks spent less for 
advertising than in the previous 
year. 

Banks in all deposit classifica- 
tions, except banks having less than 
$1,000,000 in deposits, say that they 
will spend more for advertising in 
1954 than they did in 1953. Banks 
in the under $1,000,000 classifica- 
tion will spend an average of $419, 
which is 9 percent less than their 
past 5-year average. 

The range of individual bank ad- 
vertising expenditures reported in 
the various deposit size classifica- 
tions varies widely, with the smallest 
bank spending up to $2,500 a year, 
and the very largest banks spending 
from $100,000 to $1,000,000. 

The amounts shown in the ac- 
companying chart are average fig- 
ures and are not in any way to be 
considered recommendations by the 
Association. Obviously, an average 
should not be the yardstick used in 
fixing a bank’s advertising budget. 
Many local factors should be taken 
into consideration. 


9th Annual Survey 


This is the ninth annual survey 
of commercial bank advertising 
made by the A.B.A. Advertising 
Department since the end of World 
War II. This accumulation of in- 
formation now extends over a long 
enough period to reveal trends in 
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expenditures, in the use of media, 
and in the choice of advertising 
subject matter. 

The current survey was made by 
mail at the turn of the year and re- 
veals the 1954 planning of 3,302 
commercial banks. Almost 25 per- 
cent of all commercial banks par- 
ticipated, the largest percentage 
since 1950. The Advertising Depart- 
ment takes this opportunity to 
thank the participating banks for 
their cooperation, and to urge other 
banks to supply information in fu- 
ture surveys of this kind. It is 
through such cooperation that these 
surveys, and their contribution to 


NUMBER 
DEPOSITS | oF Banks 


Under 1 


Million 2638 


1 Under 
5 Million 


5 Under 
10 Million 


10 Under 
25 Million $8164 


$7498 


25 Under 
75 Million 


Over 75 
Million 


TOTALS 


the cause of better bank advertising, 
are made possible. 

A more detailed tabulation of re- 
sults of the 1954 survey, showing 
the range of expenditures, as well 
as the averages of banks in various 
deposit classifications, has been sent 
to each bank that answered the 
questionnaire. Copies will be sent 
to other banks or their advertising 
agencies on request, as long as the 
supply lasts. 


What Is the Major Bank 
Advertising Job for 1954? 

For the third consecutive year, 
more banks listed “Selling savings 
and thrift’ as the job requiring top 
attention. This year, however, in 
addition to selling thrift as a means 
of personal financial progress, banks 
stressed the importance of selling 
the idea of the bank as the best 
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place to save. Basing conclusions 
on replies that lend themselves to 
classification and tabulation, the fol- 
lowing pattern of other jobs to be 
done emerges: Sell various bank 
services; sell the institution as a 
whole; educate and inform the pub- 
lic about banking; build confidence 
in sound, free, chartered banking; 
meet competition with aggressive 
advertising. 

Here are a few of the answers to 
this question in the replying bank- 
ers’ own words: 


“We believe a major amount of 
advertising should be done through 
our schools in giving the youth of 
our nation a normal amount of 
knowledge as to the operation of 
banks and the safety (and other 
benefits) of doing business with an 
institution that can give them so 
many different services.” 

* 

“To encourage the habit of thrift; 
to emphasize the many services of- 
fered by banks at nominal cost; to 
encourage the public to use more of 
these services and make the bank its 
major instrumentality for financial 
matters.” 

* 

“Stress the importance of a sound 
dollar.” 

* 

“Our theme is: When you talk 
about money, talk to a bank.” 

* 

“Educate the public that a bank 
is the best place to save and that a 
bank’s aim is to be interested and 
helpful in connection with all per- 
sonal financial matters.” 

* 

“Help sell the importance of a 

sound fiscal policy.” 
* 


“Sell thrift and sound family fi- 


nancial practices.” 
* 


“In my opinion, nothing can be 
more important than the continu- 
ance of an educational program for 
the youth of our communities, so 
that in the future going to the bank 
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SERVICE 


. SAVINGS—THRIFT 

. REGULAR CHECKING 

. AUTO LOANS 

. PERSONAL LOANS 

. BANK BY MAIL 

. MORTGAGE LOANS 

. FARM PRODUCTION LOANS 
. REPAIR LOANS 

. SPECIAL CHECKING 

. SAFE DEPOSIT 

. INSTITUTIONAL 

. BUSINESS LOANS 

. FARM EQUIPMENT 

. HOME APPLIANCE LOANS 
. TRUST SERVICES 

. LIFE INSURANCE LOANS 
. EDUCATIONAL 


will be as natural as going to the 
store.” 
* 
“Better money management 
through sound financing—stressing 
thrift.” 


What Services Will Banks 
Advertise? 


As might be expected from the 
number one answers to the previous 
question, savings and thrift top the 
list. Next in order, based on the 
total number of banks which will 
give first, second, or third emphasis 
to that particular service, are the 
services listed in the emphasis chart 
on this page. 

Compared with last year’s chart, 
banking by mail jumped from 7th 
place to 5th place, and home appli- 
ance loans from 15th to 14th place. 


What Media Will Banks Use? 


As in former years, more banks 
will use newspapers than any other 
medium. Next, in the order of the 
number of banks that will use that 
medium are: direct mail material, 


Figures given indicate total number of banks 
which will give first, second or third emphasis 
to that particular service in 1954. 


window and lobby displays, calen- 
dars, radio, specialties, outdoor bill- 
boards, theater slides and shorts, 
bus and car cards, and television. 

Compared with the figures re- 
ported for 1950, direct mail has 
jumped ahead of window and lobby 
displays, and theater slides and 
shorts have gone ahead of bus and 
car cards. 

While television remains in 10th 
position, the number of banks re- 
porting use of this medium in 1954 
has more than doubled since last 
year, and is more than seven times 
greater than in 1950. 


Inquiries Are Invited 


The A.B.A. Advertising Depart- 
ment will welcome inquiries from 
member banks wanting more de- 
tailed information. For example, 
figures can be made available show- 
ing the expenditures for banks un- 
der $10,000,000 in each million dol- 
lar division. Similar figures are 
available for banks in many of the 
other deposit classifications between 
$10,000,000 and $300,000,000. 
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TREASURY MARKET 


Takes advantage of easy money 

New 734-year 214% bond popular 
Needed cash to be obtained “later” 

3 percent long-term may be the answer 


Easy money makes for better prices 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


"Exce 

Certi' 

We! 

HE Official announcement of the Treasury’s recent Current indications of somewhat declining business matut 
(| retanding stated that because of debt limita- volume may not have run their course. Should this the ne 
tions sale of a longer-term bond for cash at this prove true, the maturity of a 3 percent bond might be bonds 
time “was precluded,” but ‘‘consideration is being given pushed beyond the 25-year range. The Treasury should ceed | 


to such an offering at a later date.” This date can 
hardly be delayed much beyond early April and might 
come during March. A total of $5,900,000,000 of 21, 


have no difficulty in obtaining what cash was needed cent 
from such an issue. both « 
size 


percent tax anticipation certificates will either have 
been used on March 15 in lieu of cash for tax payments 
with the benefit of seven days’ interest in advance or 
retired on their maturity March 22. Hence, although 
tax payments due on March 15 would normally swell 
the balance in the general fund of the Treasury enough 
to care for expenses for several months, this year the 
receipt of TA certificates instead of cash will prevent 
that result. 

Estimates have been made that between $2- and $3- 
billion of new cash will be needed to keep the general 
fund from declining to an undesirably low level during 
the second quarter of the year. Consequently it is 
fully expected that quite early in the second quarter 
a new issue will be offered for cash subscription. 


Long-Term Bond Expected 


At that time another real extension of debt maturity 
may be attempted. There is some evidence that the 
true investment purchasers, such as the large pension 
and retirement funds, both public and private, would 
not be averse to obtaining a 3 percent income return 
from a Government obligation, the 3 percent return 
and not the actual maturity being the chief desidera- 
tum. The 314 percent bonds 6/15/83/75, which are 
the longest-term bonds now outstanding, now yield less 
than 2% percent. 

Would it not therefore seem that ready placement 
could be found for a full 3 percent yield, especially if 
a way could be found to give preferential allotments 
te real investment subscriptions ? 

Furthermore, it may be that by the time such an 
offering is made, further market strength may have 
developed. Normally a decline in loans has been more 
pronounced in the second quarter than in the first. 


Record Amount of Refunding 


The largest amount of refunding ever recorded was 
announced by the Treasury on January 27. Only the 
last four war loans exceeded $20-billion, and these were 
cash sales only. 

Holders of bonds, notes, and certificates totaling over 
$20,750,000,000 and maturing or called in February, 
March, and June were offered the right to exchange 
their maturities for the two new issues. The issues to 
be refunded were: 


(1) $8.114 million 214, percent certificates due 2/15/54 
(2) 4.675 186 notes 3/15/54 
(3) 5.825 2 bonds ” 6/15/54 
(4) 1.501 214 a called 6/15/54 
(5) 681 24 6/15/54 


$20.796 


The issues offered in exchange were 154 percent 
Treasury certificates due 2/15/55 and 21% percent 
bonds due 11/15/61. Holders of the first two maturities 
could exchange for either the new certificates or the 
new bonds. Holders of the June maturities were re- 
stricted to acceptance of the bonds. 


Surprise 

That there would be a “split” offering had been 
anticipated, but the inclusion of the June maturity and 
the call of the two 214 percent bond issues had not 
been expected until just before the announcement was 
made. 


Why? 
The Treasury probably reached its decision as the 
result of several factors. (1) Conferences with all 
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classes of large investors and dealers in the week pre- 
ceeding the announcement had made it clear that an 
intermediate maturity with a 244 percent coupon would 
be favorably received. (2) Current market conditions 
were made to order for a sizable refunding. Money was 
yery easy. Loans were recording a somewhat more 
than seasonal decrease. Commercial banks seemed to 
be disposed to stretch out maturities in order to increase 
income return. (3) The desirability of at least starting 
to “bunch” maturities so thatthe Treasury would be 
relieved of almost monthly refinancing had long been 
recommended. And (4) there seemed a real chance to 
issue a really substantial amount of debt with a matur- 
ity nicely beyond a 5-year limit. 

What was done cleaned up refinancing for the first 
six months of 1954, except for the maturity of $4,857,- 
000,000 25g percent certificates on June 1 and the 
probable replacement of at least part of the $5,900,- 
000,000 of TA 21% percent certificates with a new cash 
offering after March 22. 


"Excellent" Reception of New Bonds and 
Certificates 


Well over half of the holders of the $20,750,000,000 
maturing and called securities made the exchange for 
the new 214 percent bonds. Over $11-billion of the new 
bonds are now outstanding. Only two other issues ex- 
ceed $8-billion. These are the $8,100,000,000 1% per- 
cent certificates and $8,600,000,000 2 percent bonds, 
both of which mature in December when another record 
size refunding is a possibility. 

Holders of the $8-billion of bonds called for June 
payment accepted nearly $5.5-billion of the new 244 
percent bonds, leaving only about $2,500,000 to be 
either paid on their call dates or exchanged then for 
anew issue “probably short-term.” 

“Attrition” on the February and March maturities 
was held to a new record low. Only about $264,000,000 
of the maturities were not exchanged for the new 
issues, an amount which is only about 2 percent of the 
$12,750,000 which were maturing. 

Some doubt had been expressed as to how many of 
the holders of the bonds called in June would accept 
the new bonds and thereby extend their maturity, but 
five out of eight were willing to do so, as over $5-billion 
of the new bonds were accepted. 

A brief tabulation shows the excellence of the results 
of the offering. 


(000,000 omitted) 
Ex- Ex- 
changed changed 
for for Unex- 
etfs. bonds changed 
Due in Feb. and March $12,789 $6,958 $5,567 $264 
Called for June payment 8,007 5,470 2,537 


January Ease in the Money Market 


On January 25 the Treasury sold $1.5-billion of 90- 
day bills at an average discount rate of 0.998 percent. 
The following week the rate rose slightly to 1.03 per- 
tent, but one week later the cost to the Treasury fell 
to 0.893 percent, the lowest since October 30, 1947. 
Last June the Treasury paid 2.416 percent. These low 
tates highlighted the growing ease of money since the 
first of the year. 

Between December 30 and January 27 the gross loans 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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Investment Markets 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


| gm prices and strong demand have character- 
ized the tax-exempt bond. market in recent 
weeks. The average yield for general obligations 
fell below 2.40 percent, which compares with 3.06 
percent last June. In that period, prices rose more 
than 10 percent. 

All indications are that heavy offerings will be 
made of state, municipal, and authority bonds. Un- 
derwriters estimate that new tax-exempt bond issues 
in the talking stage are in the neighborhood of $5- 
billion. That includes flotations almost ready for 
the market. Among them are Turnpike Authorities 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Florida, and the 
Connecticut and New York State Thruway Author- 
ities. 

Corporate financing was slim in the first few weeks 
of the new year. Stock flotations for January alone 
were at a 3-year low. In contrast, bond offerings 
were the largest since 1950. The flood of new issues 
to come should make it fairly certain that the first 
quarter of 1954 will provide an ample supply of new 
bond flotations. Barring unforeseen circumstances, 
there should also be an ample money supply to ab- 
sorb these offerings in addition to the demands the 
Treasury will have to make on the money market. 


One of the largest banking deals, so far in 1954, 
involves 15 Oregon banks with 18 offices. Subject to 
approval of the Comptroller of the Currency and the 
Oregon Superintendent of Banks, Transamerica 
Corp. has negotiated the sale of its substantial hold- 
ing in these banks to First National Bank of Port- 
land, in which Transamerica and its subsidiaries 
have stock ownership of about 67 percent. 

All 18 offices are scheduled to become branches of 
the purchasing institution—in the following Oregon 
localities: Carlton, Corvallis, Cottage Grove, Eugene, 
West Eugene, Forest Grove, Lebanon, Monroe, On- 
tario, Philomath, Portland, Prineville, Scio, Seaside, 
Silverton, Springfield, Sweet Home and Yamhill. 

While exact sales terms were not disclosed, the 
transaction makes First National Bank of Portland 
the largest bank in the Pacific Northwest, with assets 
of nearly $800,000,000. 


As to over-all financing records in January, bonds 
publicly offered totalled $860,908.009 in 82 new issues. 
This compares with $1,097,831,000 representing 93 
issues in December and with $587,184,000 for 109 
issues in January 1953. 

Of the January bond total, about $359,000,000, or 
more than 40 percent, were tax-exempts in the state 
and municipal group. The largest in this class was 
the $79,800,000 Mackinac Bridge Authority flotation. 
The next largest issuer group were public utilities, 
with $190,000,000, followed by the International 
Bank, with $100,000,000. 

Only 12 stock issues were floated in January, 
totalling $44,012,000, against seven issues for $32,- 
803,000 in December and 15 for $76,639,000 in Jan- 
uary 1953. Utilities led with $25,074,000. 
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New Jersey Bankers Association officers and speakers at the Banker-Farmer luncheon in Trenton at the conclusion of 


Farmers’ Week. Left to right, Treasurer Kinnamon, Vice-president Frank A. Weber (president, Garden State National Bank, 
Teaneck), New Jersey Secretary of Agriculture W. H. Allen, Mr. Bromfield, President Poe, and NJBA Secretary Wm. K. 


Mendenhall 


The Economic Dilemma of Our Agriculture 


Farmers get only an average of 42 cents of consumer dollar . . . City consumer pays highest 
price for milk, while price paid dairy farmer for whole milk is lowest in years . . . Capital 
investment in agriculture exceeds entire investment in industry . . . Farmers must be protected 
against erratic and calamitous falls in prices . . . We can’t give up agricultural supports 


LouIs BROMFIELD, noted author, 
lecturer, and farmer of Malabar 
Farm, Lucas, Ohio, spoke before 350 
bankers and farmers at the seventh 
annual Farmer-Banker luncheon in 
Trenton, under the sponsorship of 
the agricultural committee of the 
New Jersey Bankers Association. 
JOHN P. PoE, president of the First 
National Bank of Princeton and 
NJBA president, presided at the 
luncheon in the absence of Agricul- 
tural Chairman WILLIAM F. RITTER. 

During the luncheon, a $500 check 
was presented to ROLLYN WINTERS, 
state 4-H leader, by WiLuiam J. 
KINNAMON, NJBA treasurer and ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Hunterdon 
County National Bank, Flemington, 
to defray expenses of four outstand- 
ing representatives of the state 4-H 
organization to the National 4-H 
Congress in Washington. 

Excerpts from MR. BROMFIELD’S 
address on “The Economic Dilemma 
of Our Agriculture” follow: 
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because we cannot afford to 


HERE has been much loose talk 
in the war years about all 
farmers becoming millionaires, 
but the facts are a long way from 
the illusions of the city housewife, 
who when she pays $1 or $1.25 a 
pound for steak, fancies, without 
thinking, that this $1 or $1.25 all 
goes to the farmer. This of course 
is absurdly untrue. Today out of 
every consumer’s dollar the farmer 
gets an average of 42 cents. That 
means, of course, that for many 
products he receives much less than 
that average. Not long ago in the 
celery market, the grower was being 
paid 4 cents a bunch for celery 
which was sold to the consumer on 
the retail market for from 27 to 30 
cents a bunch, while the grower 
was being told by retailers and 
buyers there was too much celery 
on the market. 
One hears much of the high prices 
the farmer is receiving for his prod- 
ucts but the fact remains that to- 


day he is getting very little more 
for his produce on an average than 
he was receiving in 1940, while the 
cost of everything he buys has in- 
creased all the way to as much as 
200 percent or more. The level of 
industrial wages, and especially 
those of the skilled worker, has 
risen many times more rapidly than 
the prices received for farm produce 
and these rises are in turn simply 
tacked on to everything the farmer 
buys from chemical fertilizer 
through fencing to farm machin- 


Farm Prices Rise and Fall; 
Wages Remain Stationary or Rise 


It should be pointed out also that 
while the prices of the farmer rise 
and fall, the level of wages remains 
stationary or rises, barring a violent 
economic depression, and since 1940 
the trend of wages has always been 
steadily upward in a ratio far out of 
line with food prices. Prices for 
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farm products can and do fall at 
the present time as much as 25 per- 
cent upward in a couple of months, 
as occurred during the cattle mar- 
ket of 1952. These rises and falls 
are rarely reflected in the price to 
the consumer because the wages and 
salaries and other costs do not 
change. Often enough the retailer, 
simply absorbs the farmer's loss as 
his own profit and the price to the 
consumer remains unchanged. In the 
case of meat, the wages of the truck 
driver, the processing worker, the 
white collar clerks, the meat in- 
spectors, the salesmen, the execu- 
tives, the hauling rates either by 
truck or railroad, all remain sta- 
tionary or increase. It is the farmer 
and cattleman who takes the whole 
beating. ... 


Who Benefits 


This constant rise in the wages of 
the truck driver, the processor, the 
white collar worker, the railroad 
worker, actually increases the cost 
of food without benefiting in any di- 
rect way the farmer. He benefits 
only in the vague way that if all of 
these people have more money they 
can perhaps buy more of the food he 
raises. These raises in wages all 
along the line, however, are passed 
on to the consumer, who is fre- 
quently the union worker himself, 
and the consumer yells. No area of 
farm economy or food production 
better illustrates this situation than 
the dairy industry which I certainly 
know at first hand with a large 
milking herd. The price of milk to 
the city consumer is on the whole 
higher than it has ever been, but 
the price paid for raw milk to the 
dairy farmer is lower than it has 
been in years. The rise in milk 
prices to the consumer has not gone 
to the farmer at all but mostly to 
the union labor engaged in process- 
ing and transporting and delivering 
the milk. Yet the averagé consumer 
and the union worker’s wife thinks 
the dairy farmer is getting rich on 
the high prices she pays for milk. 

It could almost be said that the 
American farmer is least responsible 
of any element in our society for the 
increasing cost of food during the 
past few years... . 

In no field of our national activ- 
ities is it so difficult to produce sta- 
tisties of validity or accuracy as in 
agriculture and the livestock busi- 
ness. You are dealing with a myriad 
Products, each one of them subject 
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to vagaries of the weather, disease, 
insect attack, flood, drought or al- 
most anything you want to name.... 

So it might be worth while bring- 
ing up, not statistics, but some 
straight facts which are scarcely 
known at all. First is the fact that 
no other nation in the world knows 
such an abundance of food and agri- 
cultural commodities as this one and, 
more important, no other nation in 
the world has so nearly a perfect 
balance between agriculture and in- 
dustry. Exports are vital to almost 
every other nation in the world and 
in most of them simply in order to 
buy and import food and raw mate- 
rials. The export of our commodities 
has never totaled as much as 10 
percent of our national production 
and for some time past it has been 
considerably below that level. With 
us export is not a desperate neces- 
sity; we could survive quite well at 
standards possibly above those of 
most other countries simply upon 
the interior turn-over and exchange 
of agricultural and industrial com- 
modities within the borders of the 
nation. Export to us is a great con- 
venience and is to some degree the 
margin which raises our living 
standards above those of all other 
nations, but it is not a grim ne- 
cessity. 

This internal balance between pro- 
duction of agricultural commodities 
and the production of industrial 
commodities and the ability of agri- 
culture to purchase the products of 
industry and of industry and in- 
dustrial workers to purchase and 
consume in turn the products of 
agriculture has been greatly under- 
estimated in relation to the whole 
story of our national economy. 

Another fact scarcely known at 
all is that the capital investment in 
agriculture —that is to say land, 
buildings, machinery and livestock 
—is greater than the whole of the 
investment in industry. And still 
another fact, that as high as 50 per- 
cent or more of our population de- 
rives its income, wages and pur- 
chasing power, directly or indirectly 
from an agricultural and livestock 
base. 


Base of Economy 


Agriculture is the whole base of 
economy in 95 percent of our vil- 
lages and smaller towns. It is agri- 
culture which buys the radios, the 
tires, the fertilizer, the insecticides, 
the farm machinery, etc., etc., etc. 


It is also very largely the base of 
the economy in great cities such as 
Minneapolis, Omaha, Kansas City, 
Des Moines, Iowa, or Montgomery, 
Alabama, or Memphis, Tennessee. In 
many of these cities the prosperity 
of agriculture and the livestock in- 
dustry largely determines the pros- 
perity of the insurance companies, 
the stockyards, the retail stores, 
even the value of real estate prop- 
erty. But let’s go a step farther. 
The whole of the vast agricultural 
machinery business, with its ramifi- 
cations into steel, rubber, tires, etc., 
is dependent entirely upon the abil- 
ity of the farmer to buy. And be- 
yond that there are the vast food 
industries whose employees are de- 
pendent upon agricultural produc- 
tion—the huge meat packing indus- 
try, General Foods, General Mills, 
and thousands of smaller corpora- 
tions. And a third or more of the 
steel business, the gas and oil busi- 
ness, the rubber business. You could 
carry on a listing of these facts (not 
statistics) almost indefinitely. 


When Farmers Can't Buy 


What does this all mean? It means 
simply that when the farmer cannot 
buy or if he chooses not to produce, 
or cannot afford to produce, men are 
out of work in our great industrial 
cities overnight—at first a few hun- 
dreds and then a few thousand and 
then a few hundred thousand. It 
means also that all of these unem- 
ployed are fundamentally far less 
secure than the average farmer who 
at least has a roof over his head and 
can feed his family. After a few 
weeks, these unemployed workers 
are on relief of some kind, and most 
important of all, they can no longer 
buy in quantity the commodities pro- 
duced not only by agriculture, but 
even by the very industries which 
once employed them. The calamity 
pyramids, farm prices fall still 
lower, and presently our industrial 
economy collapses about us. 


Two Fundamental Points 


The points I wish to make are 
two: 

(1) That if this nation, with a 
constantly and rapidly growing pop- 
ulation and a definite limitation 
upon its productive agricultural 
land, is to continue to have the best 
diet and the highest living standard 
and the cheapest food in the world, 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 
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NOW...6 Types of 
Recordak Microfilmers 


designed for all requirements 
all budgets 


Why six types of Recordak Microfilmers 


—instead of just one or two? 


The reason is simply this: Recordak’s aim is to 
bring the advantages of modern microfilming to 
all banks at lowest cost. But requirements vary so 
much that the ideal microfilmer for one bank would 
be an unwise investment for another. 


Thus, Recordak offers 6 different types of 
microfilmers. And regardless of the size of your 
bank, you'll save dollars every day with the one 
designed for you. 


It will certainly pay you to check with your local 
Recordak representative. He'll give you the com- 
plete up-to-date picture on Recordak equipment, 
point out how banks such as yours are microfilm- 
ing at lowest cost. Then, he'll show you how you 
can get the microfilmer that’s best for you on a 
most attractive purchase or rental basis. 


Write today for new illustrated folder which 
makes a detailed side-by-side comparison of 
Recordak equipment easy. Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


= RECOR D BK of modern 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


“Recordak” is a trade-mark 


and its application to banking systems 


The Recordak Junior Microfilmer com- The Recordak Bantam Microfilmer, the The Recordak Duplex Microfilmer photo- 
bines microfilmer and film reader in one desk-top microfilmer that photographs graphs fronts and backs simultaneously 
compact unit. Semi-automatic in documents at 40-1 reduction. Over 500 at high speed and high reduction ratio. 
operation. check fronts per minute. Endorses or cancels in same operation. 
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The Recordak Supermatic Microfilmer 


—sensational new addition to the Recordak line: 


®@ Gives you 3 methods of recording— Duplex, 
Duo, Standard. 
® Records fronts and backs of documents simul- 


taneously at 40-1 reduction ratio. @ Lets you record at 5 reduction ratios. 
@ Feeds over 500 checks per minute; new built-in @ Uses 35mm. film as well as 16mm. film. 
feeder is as accurate as it is fast. aa : 
® Delivers documents in correct sequence to front 
®@ Exposes two rolls of 16mm. film simultaneously. receiving tray, above desk level. 


The Recordak Triplex Microfilmer fea- The Recordak Commercial Microfilmer, FP. Ss. See the sensational Kodak 
tures Duo-type recording at high reduc- low-cost efficient unit photographs fronts Verifax Printer, now distributed nation- 
tion ratio! Also photographs documents or fronts and backs, across the full width ally by Recordak. “3 copies . . . made in 
up to 14 in. wide on full film width. of the film. | minute . . . less than 4¢ each.” 
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An A.B.A. Study on Livestock Financing 


DONOVAN E. CROULEY 


The author is vice-president of 
the Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, and is chair- 
man of the Livestock Committee of 
the Agricultural Commission, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. Mr. Crovu- 
LEY recently received the Distin- 
guished Farm Banker of Minnesota 
award of the Spencer Chemical Com- 
pany. 


Bankers Association could well 
be semper paratus (always 
ready), for I’ve noticed that when 
the need arises for a guide in some 
specific banking operation, an A.B.A. 
- committee has usually anticipated 
the need. So it was in September 
1950, when the Agricultural Com- 
mission of the Association decided 
to establish the Livestock Commit- 
tee. The purpose of the Committee 
was and is to study trends in the 
livestock industry and to suggest 
how the banks can better serve the 
the industry and the U. S. economy 
as a whole through guidance to 
farmers in building and marketing 
livestock herds and providing sound 
financing. 

As the current chairman of the 
Livestock Committee, it gives me 
genuine satisfaction to be able to 
report that Livestock Financing, 
a manual decided upon at a March 
1952 meeting of the Commission in 
Roanoke, Virginia, is ready for re- 
lease by our Committee. My prede- 
cessors as chairman of the Commit- 
tee were J. H. Bloedorn, president 
of the Farmers State Bank, Fort 
Morgan, Colorado, and John T. Yan- 
tis, president of the First National 
Bank in Brownwood, Texas. 


T= motto of the American 


Foresight 


Last year beef cattle prices went 
through what some considered a 
“normal price adjustment period” 
—others a lack of Government sup- 
port policy—but, regardless of your 
viewpoint, the rapid price declines 
created a testing time for cattle 
men and their bankers. At that time 
the new manual, Livestock Financ- 
ing, had already passed the blue- 
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Oscar 


The Committee and some consultants at a meeting in Chicago. Left to right arvund 
the table (for complete identification of Committee members see page 66): Leroy 
Abbott; Wm. E. Drenner; H. W. Schaller, president, Citizens First National Bank, 
Storm Lake, Iowa; L. G. Galland; Tony L. Westra; A. G. Brown; Chairman Crouley; 
Edgar T. Savidge; Norman J. Wall, BAE, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington; A. C, Magee, Texas A. & M. College; Jesse W. Tapp, executive vice- 
president, Bank of America, San Francisco, and chairman, A.B.A. Agricultural 
Commission; H. F. Breimyer, BAE, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington; 
and V. S. Marett, president, Gonzola (Texas) State Bank. (Another member, 
John A. Reed, is not shown) 


print phase and was actually well on 
its way to completion. 

Now that prices have tended to 
stabilize and the near-panic that 
gripped the cattle growers has sub- 
sided appreciably, the lending atmos- 
phere has clarified and banks are in 
a better position to appraise what 
lies ahead. Our manual represents 
the combined thinking and judg- 
ment of the entire Committee and 
other livestock specialists. Its draft- 
ers have an intimate knowledge of 
the cattle industry and a broad 
background of cattle loan experi- 
ence. We believe that banks will 
find it an invaluable tool in this fluid 
period, although it is intended only 
as a guide and must be supple- 
mented by sound, sensible lending 
policies and standards of procedure 
tailored to meet specific credit needs 
of farmers and ranchers. 

Because it is felt that dairy cattle 
financing is a subject broad enough 
to warrant separate treatment, this 
manual is confined to beef cattle, 
hog, and sheep financing. Within 
recent years the Agricultural Com- 
mission has prepared other publi- 


cations dealing with farm credit 
and one, in particular—Agricultural 
Production Financing—contains nu- 
merous forms and credit informa- 
tion that banks will find useful when 
making livestock loans. Because of 
the forms in the earlier manual, in- 
cluded in the new guidebook are 
those intended principally for il- 
lustrative purposes. As a matter of 
self-protection in every conceivable 
contingency, it is suggested that 
individual banks review their live- 
stock lending forms with their own 
counsel. 


Six Main Subdivisions 


The text material, which includes 
several charts, is presented in simpli- 
fied style under six main subdivi- 
sions; namely: “Livestock Financ- 
ing’; “Breeder- and Range-Cattle 
Loans”; ‘‘Feeder-Cattle Loans”; 
“Breeder- and Range-Sheep Loans”; 
“Feeder-Lamb Loans”; and “Hog 
Feeding.” There are several sub- 
headings under each main division. 

For example, in an introductory 
section devoted to “Livestock Fi- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 
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“7e THE COUNTRY BANKER: 


When you lend a 
for his baby anima 
important that bab 


Memo 


Dr. Robert Spitzer 


DIRECTOR oF RESEARCH 


farmer mone 
1s... remind hi 
1es have FRESH FEED. 


MURPHY PRODUCTS co. 


y to buy feed 
m, that it's 


“BUY” ON OLD 
CAN BE VERY EXPENSIVE! 


“It killed the chicks, 


But feed deficiencies 


the entire brood. 


Even a fox 


wouldn’t be that rude. 


Death rate increases when 
storage destroys feeds potency 


Old feeds are pretty much like old dried out 
pieces of rubber . . . their snap is gone. Long 
periods of storage, heat, air, oxygen and 
mineral action all combine to speed destruc- 
tion of key nutrients. In a very short time fat 
in feeds go rancid and ordinary vitamin A 
and D oils lose their potency. The growth- 
promoting power the feed once had is dis- 
sipated. Old feeds cannot give babies the 
kind of extra special health protection they 
must have to survive the dangers of their 
early days. The farmer who feeds old feeds 
with the key nutrient values destroyed is 
opening the door to disease. 

The farmer who brings home a bag of 
ready-to-feed baby starter has more at stake 
than the money invested in the feed. 


Old Feeds deficient in nutrients 


increase death rate—in recent exper- 
iments with chicks, a high death rate occurred 
when chicks were fed a ration deficient in 
Vitamin E. Death losses ran as high as 80% 
with a high incidence of paralysis (crazy 
chicks) and other symptoms of encephalo- 
malacia. In old feeds vitamins are the first 
nutrients to be destroyed. 


593-8 
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came invited, 


By stale feed that 


Fresh feeds reduce death rate 


In the experiments with chicks, the death 
rate was greatly reduced when fresh feed sup- 
plying plenty of Vitamin E was fed. 


For baby chicks —pigs—calves 
—fresh feeds—a must—fresh ground 


grains properly fortified with proteins, min- 
erals, vitamins and antibiotics give babies 
maximum health protection and supply 
them with all the nutrients known to be 
essential for fast healthy growth and eco- 
nomical production. 


The Murphy Products Company 
of Burlington, Wisconsin, formu- 


lates 3 special complete feeds designed to 
give babies the protection they need and to 
get them off to a fast, safe start. 


~ 


couldn’t fight-it.”’ 


These complete baby starters are made from 
grain bought locally in the Burlington, Wis- 
consin area. The grain is gound fresh daily 
and is fortified with proteins, minerals, anti- 
biotics and vitamins. (All MURPHY feeds 
eliminate the hazard of rancidity by using 
only stabilized Vitamin A and Vitamin D 
oils.) Recent findings at the Experiment 
Stations and colleges have shown that babies 
can profitably use higher levels of antibiotics 
than previously recommended. MuRPHY’S 
NEW BABY STARTERS supply these new higher 
levels that offer babies the greatest protection. 

Babies love the taste of MURPHY'S NEW 
STARTERS. They're fresh. Mixed fresh daily. 
Shipped fresh daily. A MURPHY dealer is only 
48 hours away from the centrally located 
MURPHY plant in BURLINGTON. 

Farmers who want to be sure they're feed- 
ing fresh feeds . . . need only be sire they're 
feeding MURPHY'S. 


One-switch feeding program 
avoids many feeding troubles 


Babies started on MURPHY'’S NEW STARTERS 
can easily be switched to home grown grains 
and MURPHY’S CONCENTRATES. This simple 
one-switch feeding program avoids many 
of the troubles usually caused by changing 
feeds. Switching to MURPHY feeding program 
means a smaller cash outlay for the farmer 
and more profitable feeding results. 


MURPHY PRODUCTS CO., Burlington, Wisconsin 
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An A.B.A. Study on Livestock Financing 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


nancing,” we talk about manage- 
ment, operating setup (which in- 
cludes land, buildings and shelter, 
equipment, and feed supply), and 
credit information. Under the lat- 
ter we discuss the credit records 
that should be a part of the file on 
every livestock loan. 

Since a good many of my readers 
will have an opportunity of examin- 
ing Livestock Financing for them- 
selves,* I shall not attempt to sum- 
marize the entire content, but rather 
mention only the main chapter sub- 
divisions to indicate the scope of 
the material included. 

Under “Breeder- and Range-Cat- 
tle Loans,” we discuss the general 
classifications into which this type 
of borrower falls and then we take 
up (1) applications for loans, (2) 
use of funds, (3) estimates of future 
needs, (4) importance of a budget, 
(5) repayment schedule, (6) in- 
spections, (7) the bank’s decision, 
(8) loan closing, and (9) supervi- 
sion and collection. 


Federal Cattle Loans 


We introduce the chapter on 
“Feeder-Cattle Loans” with a dis- 
cussion of the oft-forgotten fact 
that feeding cattle is actually a man- 
ufacturing process. We then talk 
about (1) sources of feeder cattle, 
(2) types of operators, (3) feeding 
methods, (4) marketing, (5) cattle 
prices, (6) effect of beer production 
on prices of beef cattle, (7) seasonal 
variations in prices of feeder cattle, 
(8) credit considerations, and (9) 
servicing feeder-cattle loans. 

Since the fundamentals of range- 
sheep lending are identical with 
those governing cattle loans, the 
chapter on “Breeder- and Range- 
Sheep Loans” is short, with space 
devoted to financing beginners. 

Next we come to “Feeder-Lamb 
Loans.” This chapter covers (1) 
types of operators, (2) feeding fa- 
cilities, (3) types of feeding opera- 
tions, (4) marketing, and (5) credit 
considerations. 

Our last main topical heading is 
“Hog Feeding,” which includes sub- 
divisions covering (1) types of op- 
erators, (2) sources of feeder-pig 


*One free copy will be sent, upon request, 
to each A.B.A. member bank and additional 


copies are obtainable at $1 each. 
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supply, (3) types of feeding opera- 
tions and facilities required, (4) 
marketing, and (5) credit considera- 
tions. 


Real Function of Credit 


During a panel discussion of 
“Livestock Financing” at the Agri- 
cultural Commission’s National 
Agricultural Credit Conference in 
Chicago last November, Moderator 
Tony L. Westra, who is vice-presi- 
dent, Northwest Security National 
Bank of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
and a member of the A.B.A.’s Live- 
stock Committee, quoted this state- 
ment from Agricultural Production 
Financing, previously referred to: 

“*The real function of credit is 
to assist in placing the tools and 
materials of production in the hands 
of those who can make effective and 
profitable use of them. Banks serve 
their communities when they extend 
sound credit to farmers. Many farm- 
ers need credit to produce things 
people need and use. Thus, agri- 
cultural production loans benefit 


not only the borrower and the bank 
but the entire community as well.’” 

Mr. Westra added this observa- 
tion, to which I wholeheartedly sub- 
scribe: “This statement (above 
quotation) describes the real basis 
for livestock financing throughout 
the United States by the American 
banker.” 


The Committee 


Other members of the Livestock 
Committee who shared in the writ- 
ing of Livestock Financing are: 
Leroy Abbott, executive vice-presi- 
dent, The Guardian State Bank, Al- 
liance, Nebraska; William E. Dren- 
ner, manager, livestock department, 
First National Bank, Memphis, 
Tennessee; Louis G. Galland, senior 
vice-president, Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix, Arizona; and John A. 
Reed, president, First National 
Bank, Kemmerer, Wyoming. Dr. 
Tyrus R. Timm, head, Department 
of Agricultural Economics and Soci- 
ology, Texas A. and M. College, Col- 
lege Station, Texas, was adviser to 
the Committee. Ex officio members 
of the Committee are: A. G. Brown, 
A.B.A. deputy manager, and Edgar 
T. Savidge, Commission secretary. 


Economic Dilemma 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


there will have to be some sort of 
agricultural guarantee, security, in- 
surance—call it what you like. 

(2) If our industry is to prosper 
and industrial employment levels are 
to be maintained, again agriculture 
must have security and insurance in 
some form or other. I will go still 
farther. I doubt that some form of 
security or agricultural price or in- 
surance in some form or other will 
ever be withdrawn from here on out 
forever. We have built our economy 
largely upon the fact that our agri- 
cultural income can buy and that it 
can provide prosperity for the man- 
ufacturer and the banker and em- 
ployment for the worker. 

There must be some degree of 
stability to the whole field of agri- 
cultural prices and the farmer must 
be protected against erratic and 
calamitous falls in prices which he 
is called upon to absorb almost en- 
tirely, while wages, profits, and 
costs elsewhere than on the farm 
remain static or actually rise. There 
must be some recognition as well of 


the fact—nonexistent in any other 
field of productive activity — that 
everything the farmer sells, he sells 
wholesale and that everything he 
buys he buys retail, and that he 
cannot, as can the industrialists, in 
many cases through tacit agreement 
or mere good business principles, 
come to an arrangement whereby 
certain commodities are tied more 
or less to a given and fixed price. ... 

... Raising crops year after year 
is not striking oil or merely build- 
ing a factory and turning on 4 
switch. ... 


W: couldn’t give up agricultural 
supports no matter how much we 
desired it simply because we cannot 
afford to . . . and that goes not only 
for the farmer but for everybody. 
We have built the whole of our im- 
pressive economy to a high degree 
upon internal self-sufficiency and 
the keystone of that structure is the 
balance between agriculture and in- 
dustry. It’s too late now to do with- 
out the keystone. 
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This department is edited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’S staff. 


Two A.B.A. “Best Sellers” 


HE second booklet in the 
[ane “Do and Don’t” series 

is How to Set Up an Audit Pro- 
gram in the Smaller Banks (see page 
58 December BANKING). This new 
booklet, like Bank Teller’s Do’s and 
Don’t’s, became a “best seller’ al- 
most overnight. 

There is tremendous interest in 
the audit program study because of 
the large increase in dishonesty 
losses in banks during the past 
eight years. Since the study was 
distributed two months ago (one 
free copy to all A.B.A. members 
with assets under $714-million), the 
Country Bank Operations Commis- 
sion has filled orders for over 2,500 
additional copies. A complimentary 
copy is available upon request to 
banks in higher asset brackets. 

An indication of the value placed 
upon this audit program study is 
the fact that the Comptroller of the 


Currency, the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, many of the 
Federal Reserve banks, and state 
banking supervisory offices have or- 
dered copies to supply all their ex- 
aminers. 

The supervisory authorities and 
practical country bankers consider 
that the A.B.A. program represents 
the minimum in audit requirements. 

This study is also meeting the 
needs of state bankers associations, 
some of which had committees 
studying this subject during the 
period the A.B.A. was formulating 
its program. Many of the associa- 
tions have sent special bulletins to 
their members calling attention to 
the audit booklet and are planning 
to use it in conducting banker study 
groups and classes on the subject. 

Part I is devoted to the duties of 
directors and officers with reference 
to adopting the program, determin- 
ing adequacy of bank policies, select- 
ing an audit supervisor, and ac- 
quainting employees with the audit 
plan. 

Bank Tellers Do’s and Don’t’s, 


Two of the many American Bankers Association’s studies that have turned into 
“best sellers” 


March 1954 


How to set up an 


AUDIT PROGRAM 


in the smaller Bank 


COUNTRY SAME OPERATIONS COMMISSION 
AMD INSURANCE AND PROTECTIVE 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


published by the Country Bank Op- 
erations Commission in March 1952, 
has gone into its second printing, 
with more than 42,000 copies already 
in circulation. Additional copies of 
this booklet and of the audit study 
publication may be obtained from 
the Commission at $1 per copy. 


Survey Interbank Relations 


Live a view toward improving 
and expanding the use of cor- 
respondent bank relationships in 
meeting the credit needs of farmers, 
the Agricultural Commission of the 
American Bankers Association is 
conducting a survey of interbank 
relations in the farm lending field 
as they now stand, according to 
Jesse W. Tapp, chairman of the 
Commission. Mr. Tapp is executive 
vice-president of the Bank of Amer- 
ica N. T. & S. A., San Francisco. 
The Commission recently mailed 
to a selected group of larger banks 
a four-page questionnaire on their 
correspondent activities in the agri- 
cultural field. The information re- 
ceived will form a basis to study 
possible widening of agricultural 
correspondent banking, with result- 
ing improved farm credit service. 


4 First Credit Conferences 


gee October 1, 1953, four state 
bankers associations have an- 
nounced that for the first time they 
are holding agricultural credit con- 
ferences in cooperation with their 
land grant colleges. These credit 
conferences were scheduled as fol- 
lows: 

Nebraska Bankers Association 
October 14-16, 1953 

Arkansas Bankers Association 
January 18-19, 1954 

Alabama Bankers Association 
January 24-27, 1954 

Minnesota Bankers Association 
February 18-19, 1954 


With these additions, 42 state 
bankers associations are now spon- 
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In this picture a loblolly x slash pine hybrid bred at the Institute of Forest 

Genetics, Placerville, California, and shipped by air to Olustee, Florida, where it 

was successfully grafted onto a native slash pine. Left to right, Henry C. Coleman, 

president, Flurida Bankers Association, Daytona Beach; George G. Ware, Lees- 

burg; Francois Mergen, forest geneticist, Lake City Research Center; and Justin 
R. Weddell, president, Florida Forestry Association, Pensacola 


soring agricultural credit confer- 
ences some time during the year in 
cooperation with their land grant 
colleges. 

The Alabama Bankers Association 
launched its credit conference on 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
campus at Auburn, with a buffet 
supper on Sunday evening. E. E. 
Anthony, Sr., president of The Com- 
mercial Bank, Andalusia, is chair- 
man of the ABA’s agricultural 
committee. 

During the Alabama conference 
speakers discussed various aspects 
of agricultural production and fi- 
nancing, including Government re- 
strictions; opportunities for ex- 
panding hog, sheep, poultry, and 
beef cattle production; poultry, 
farm machinery and equipment, beef 
cattle, and milk production financ- 
ing; training bank agricultural rep- 
resentatives, etc. The program also 
included a banquet and visits to a 
broiler farm and API’s beef cattle 
and dairy units. 

A feature of the Minnesota con- 
ference was a bankers’ scholarship 
luncheon honoring the agricultural 
short course scholarship students 
attending the University of Minne- 
sota under MBA’s scholarship pro- 
gram. 


New Forest Fortunes Plan 


bankers have adopted a 
program designed to add more 
than $75,000,000 a year to the state’s 
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economy by using 12-million acres 
of unused waste land for the pro- 
auction of a new crop of super pine 
trees. 

Taking advantage of the scien- 
tific research facilities of the Lake 
City Research Center of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, the 
Florida Bankers Association is pro- 
moting the use of abandoned Florida 
land to develop new forests. A newly 
discovered cross-breeding formula is 
being utilized. 

George G. Ware, chairman of the 
board, First National Bank of Lees- 
burg, and former chairman of FBA’s 
Forestry Committee, estimates that 
S-million acres of unused Central 
Florida land can be made to produce 
@ crop of super pine trees worth 
$19,500,000 a year in income. At 
the present ratio this size crop of 
raw timber would represent $222,- 
000,000 worth of manufactured 
products. 


Utah's Poultry Program 


QO” of group discussions, in which 
the Utah Bankers Association 
participated, has been evolved a 
Young Farmers Poultry Develop- 
ment Program for Utah. The UBA’s 
spokesman was F. C. Packard, chair- 
man of the Agricultural & Livestock 
Committee, and president of the 
Springville Banking Company. 
The principal purpose is to de- 
velop interest and “know how” 


among young farmers who may be 
in a position to enter the egg pro. 
duction business. 

The 1954 program was launched 
with the vocational agricultural 
teachers in the state’s high schoo] 
areas selecting from one to three 
young farmer candidates. After ge. 
lection, the candidates were intro- 
duced by their teachers to the 
county committees for counseling 
and discussion as to the possibilities 
of their getting into the business. 

The county poultry development 
committees were selected and func- 
tion under the direction and leader- 
ship of the county agricultural 
agents. The key banker of each 
county or area serves aS a member 
of the committee. Other committee 
members will include, in addition to 
the county agent, a poultry industry 
representative, a leading poultry 
man from the young farmers’ area, 
and a local vocational agriculture 
teacher. 

An outline has been prepared con- 
taining suggestions for developing 
and planning an economical unit of 
poultry production. 


4-H Reforestation Contest 


ORE than 3,000 4-H Club mem- 
bers in seven Georgia counties 
are eligible to enter a reforestation 
contest announced recently in Au- 
gusta by the Georgia Railroad Bank 
and Trust Co. 
Each contestant must have planted 
a minimum of one acre of pine seed- 
lings. If a 4-H’er plants more than 
an acre, he may select his best acre 
to be judged. Planting must have 
been done between November 15, 
1953, and March 15, 1954, either by 
hand or by mechanical planter. 
The three best projects in each 
county will be reported to the bank 
and to district extension agents. 
The three county winners in each 
county will be judged between next 
September 20 and October 1, by 4 
committee composed of three for- 
esters who will be selected by the 
district agents, the state 4-H Club 
leader, and the Extension forester. 
Points used in judging will in- 
clude the survival percentage of 
planted trees; protection of area 
from fire, livestock, insects, and 
diseases; proper spacing and ull 
formity of stand; general appear 
ance and condition of stand; records 
kept; and educational use made of 
the project, such as_ interesting 
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other 4-H’ers and adults in planting 
trees, giving demonstrations, etc. 

The first, second, and third place 
winners from each county will be 
guests of honor at a recognition 
banquet in Augusta. The first place 
winner in each county will receive 
a $10 cash award and a certificate. 
Second and third place winners in 
each county will receive certificates. 
The three 4-H members having the 
most outstanding projects in the 
seven county area will be selected, 
with a cash award of $35 for first 
place, $25 for second place, and $15 
for third place. These award win- 
ners also will be given certificates. 

Instructions on planting and car- 
ing for the young trees will be given 
to the boys and girls by their own 
county farm agents and home dem- 
onstration agents. 

Pine seedlings secured from any 
source will be accepted in the con- 
test. Free seedlings are given away 
through 4-H clubs by private firms 
such as pulp mills and through 
other sources. The Georgia Rail- 
road Bank and Trust Co. recently 
gave away 20,000 seedlings in Rich- 
mond County, through the farm 
agents and the forest ranger. 


New Forestry Committee 


esa of a statewide For- 
estry Committee was announced 
recently by Walter A Cole, chair- 
man, Agricultural Committee of the 
Kentucky Bankers Association and 
executive vice-president of The Lin- 
coln National Bank, Hodgenville. 
The members of the new committee 
are: W. E. Blackburn, vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Pike- 
ville; Jack Strother, vice-president, 
The Commercial Bank of Grayson; 
Russell Hays, assistant cashier, 
Jackson County Bank, McKee; Ray 
Brownfield, agricultural representa- 
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W. R. Wayland, 
honorary chair- 
man of the board, 
Valley National 
Bank of Arizona, 
right, congratu- 
lates Les Mathers, 
left, of Mason 
City, Lllinois, 
owner of the 
grand champion 
Shorthorn bull at 
the sixth annual 
Arizona National 
Stock Show in 
Phoenix. Mr. 
Mathers holds the 
handsome trophy 
bowl awarded by 


Valley National. Frank Snell, show president, center, adds his congratulations. 
More than 30,000 visitors thronged the fairgrounds, where the show was held 


tive, Bank of Murray, Murray; L. 
Felix Murray, cashier, Hart County 
Deposit Bank, Munfordville. Since 
each is currently serving on the as- 
sociation’s Agricultural Committee, 
the group will function as a special 
or subcommittee of that body. 

The committee will concern itself 
with two main objectives: First, 
keeping in close touch with educa- 
tional, research, and industrial or- 
ganizations working in forestry in 
Kentucky; secondly, recommending 
to the KBA Agricultural Committee 
ways and means by which the bank- 
ers of Kentucky may more effec- 
tively advance the forestry program 
of the state. 

The KBA has earned acclaim as 
the first and only group of its kind 
to have a full-time agricultural rep- 
resentative on its staff. 

Chairman Cole said: “Interest 
created as a result of the first 
banker-forestry meeting in Hazard 
last year, the first of its kind in the 
state, makes this move a very 
natural one. We are confident re- 
sults will be beneficial to the people 
of Kentucky, the lumber interests 
and banking.” 


4-H _ tree-planting 
contest sponsors 
are shown discus- 
sing contest rules. 
Left to right, C. 
B. Presley, man- 
ager, agricultural 
department, 
Georgia Railroad 
Bank and Trust 
Co., Augusta; 
Dorsey Dyer, Ex- 
tension forester; 
W. A. Sutton, 
state 44H Club 
leader; and W. F. 
Bazemore, assis- 
tant agent, Rich- 
mond County 


A Pat on the Back for 
Michigan Bankers 


N article entitled ‘‘Michigan 
Bankers Assist Out-of-School 
Farm Youth” appeared the 
December issue of The Agricultural 
Education Magazine and reprints 
are being distributed. It was au- 
thored by Vernon Larson and Don- 
ald Shepard of the Department of 
Short Courses, Michigan State Col- 
lege. 

“The present-day concept of con- 
sidering one’s banker as a friend 
and counselor certainly can most 
appropriately be used when dis- 
cussing Michigan bankers,” states 
the article. “Like other bankers, 
they have made and are making 
loans to help young men become 
established in farming. However, 
Michigan bankers have initiated a 
program that does even more.” 

The authors conclude their dis- 
cussion of the MBA’s agricultural 
scholarship plan with this state- 
ment: 

“Michigan bankers surely should 
be complimented for their civic in- 
terest in making this program avail- 
able to out-of-school rural youth. 
It does much to bring farmers and 
their bankers closer together.” 


Experts Study Livestock 


| sermons and farm experts met 
recently in Raleigh to study the 
possibilities of expanding livestock 
production in North Carolina, re- 
ports the North Carolina Bankers 
Association. 

The existing unsettled farm situa- 
tion, particularly in livestock pro- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 136) 
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Uniform Commercial Code IV 


Its Effect Upon the A.B.A. Stop-Payment Agreement 


Mr. PATON is assistant general 
counsel of the American Bankers 
Association and secretary of the 
Association’s Committee on State 
Legislation. He is the author of the 
A.B.A. Stop Payment Agreement. 


HE Uniform Commercial Code 
to restrict the right 

of a bank to absolve itself by 
contract from liability if it fails to 
obey its customer’s stop order. At 
the same time, there are provisions 
of value in the code which enable 
the bank to recoup its loss if it in- 
curs such liability. 

It cannot be denied that the ex- 
ercise of a customer’s arbitrary 
right to stop payment of his check 
places an unusual burden on the 
bank. 

The report from one large bank 
that it handles 30,000 stop orders 
a year—an average of 2,500 a 
month—gives some idea of the op- 
erational difficulties to be over- 
come, if it is to be held strictly ac- 
countable for obeying the customer’s 
orders. Even with well trained bank 
personnel and the use of improved 
methods, no bank can claim it has 
a fool-proof system. Not the least 
of the bank’s difficulties are the 
legal problems involving the rights 
and liabilities of the bank, the cus- 
tomer, and third parties, the solu- 
tion of which has for many years 
engaged the attention of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 


Stop Order Effect 


Under the common-law rule, which 
favors the customer, a stop order 
remains in effect indefinitely and a 
bank which inadvertently pays a 
check after payment has_ been 
stopped may not charge the amount 
of the check against the customer’s 
account, nor under the majority 
rule can it recover the money from 
the party receiving payment if he is 
a bona fide holder, nor from the 
customer on the basis that he has 
been unjustly enriched. 

The harshness of this rule is well 
recognized by both bank and cus- 
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tomer. Can it be expected that a 
bank under all circumstances should 
guarantee that its customer’s stop 
order will be obeyed? Should the 
customer expect his order to remain 
in effect indefinitely? Should not 
the bank be protected against wrong- 
ful dishonor of checks returned in- 
sufficient by reason of payment of 
the stopped check? Where a stopped 
check in the hands of a holder in 
due course is an enforceable obliga- 
tion against the customer, who is 
not damaged, should he receive 
double value at the expense of the 
bank? 


A.B.A. Took Action in 1925 


The record shows that the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association has taken 
some action partly to help solve 
these problems. In 1925, it prepared 
and recommended for adoption a 
statute which limits the effective 
period for six months. This is the 
Time Limit on Stop-Payment Act 
which has been passed in recom- 
mended or modified form in 40 
states. Without such a statute or 
an agreement the stop order con- 
tinues for an indefinite period or 
until the check becomes stale, which 
under many statutes is one year, 
six months, or a shorter period. 

In 1925 the American Bankers 
Association recommended for ap- 
proval of bank counsel a stop-pay- 
ment agreement, to be signed by 
the customer at the time of opening 
his account. It is believed that this 
form, with possible variations, is 
widely used by banks throughout 
the country. To what extent it is 
enforced is unknown. As will be 
explained later, the agreement con- 
tains an exemption clause that has 
caused some difficulty. It reads in 
part as follows: 


“Depositor agrees not to hold the 
bank liable on account of payment con- 
trary to this request if same occurs 
through inadvertence, accident or over- 
sight, or if by reason of such payment 
other items drawn by the depositor are 
returned insufficient.” 


Perhaps justification for the bank’s 


use of this protective agreement on 
signature cards and stop-payment 
order forms can be explained by 
stating that the procedure of han- 
dling these orders is of such a nature 
and involves such risks that the 
bank cannot legally or morally be 
held to strict accountability. 

Further justification for the use 
of these protective agreements is 
found in the majority of court de- 
cisions which do not find in them 
anything illegal or opposed to public 
policy and which adhere to the 
principle of freedom of contract, 
although there are decisions to the 
contrary. In American Law Reports, 
175 A.L.R. 80, 82, it is stated: 


“The majority of the cases support 
the view that a stipulation releasing 
the bank from liability for paying as 
a result of inadvertence or accident, in 
spite of the stop-payment order, con- 
stitutes a valid contract which is not 
void as against public policy. 

But there are also cases in which the 
opposite result has been reached, and 
where a contract relieving the bank 
from liabilities for its own negligence in 
not executing a stop-payment order has 
been held to be against public policy.” 


The majority of decisions in sup- 
port of the agreement recognize 
that the words “inadvertence or 
oversight” refer to a kind of negli- 
gence from which the bank wants 
relief. 


Code Follows A.B.A. Statute 


How does the Uniform Commer- 
cial Code deal with these problems? 
It follows the A.B.A. Time Limit 
on Stop-Payment Act fixing the 
period at six months. It further 
provides that a check becomes stale 
at the end of that period. The code 
can be interpreted to limit the ef- 
fectiveness of the A.B.A. stop-pay- 
ment agreement. Section 4-103(1) 
provides that “no agreement can 
disclaim a bank’s liability or limit 
the measure of damages for its own 
lack of good faith or failure to ex- 
ercise ordinary care.” 

Although the term “ordinary 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 
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meeting place of nations 


In 1947 the chief U. S. delegate to the 
United Nations asked of his fellow 
delegates: 

“Where will we find a place where rail- 
toads and wonderful highways and a 
great river all come together to bear the 
burden of humanity and of goods and 
of communications .. .?” 


That place for the United Na- 
tions’ headquarters was found 
in New York. 


No city is more truly a meeting 
place for exchanging the goods 
of the world. Through the Port 
of New York flows about half 
of the $25 billion or more in 
cargoes that makes up America’s 
foreign trade. Out go machine 
tools and farm implements... 
flour and fertilizer... bulldozers 
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and bicycles ... shoes and steel 
and petroleum and a thousand 
other items. 


In come olives from Greece, 
woolens from Britain, cameras 
from Germany, cheeses from 
Switzerland, and many other 
products from many other coun- 
tries—making overseas trade 
truly a two-way street. 


The Chase knows this story of 
two-way trade; has helped to 
write many a chapter. In Greater 
New York alone, you'll find 29 
Chase offices engaged in financ- 
ing overseas trade... one in the 
very shadow of the U. N. Sec- 
retariat Building. Within the 
United States, the Chase has the 
largest correspondent system 


of any American bank. Abroad 
you'll find Chase branches and 
representatives’ offices in Eu- 
rope, Latin America, the Far 
East—and in market places 
around the globe Chase main- 
tains close working relation- 


ships with leading banks. 


If you have a foreign trade prob- 
lem, why don’t you talk to the 
people at Chase? 


THE 


Chase 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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A. ANTON FRIEDRICH 


MR. FRIEDRICH is professor of eco- 
nomics at Washington Square Col- 
lege, New York University. 


N the January issue of BANKING 
| appliance financing was consid- 

ered from the point of view of 
the bankers. The present article 
presents the viewpoint of the manu- 
facturer. 

The manufacturer is interested in 
making and selling appliances; the 
banker is interested in lending— 
and in collecting the money ad- 
vanced when it is due. In this latter 
respect, the inclinations of the 
banker are reinforced by periodic 
inspections of bank examiners. These 
interests obviously diverge, they 
sometimes conflict; and, as anyone 
familiar with the relations between 
the sales and credit departments of 
a business enterprise will testify, 
those who are interested in selling 
and those who are interested in be- 
ing repaid money loaned do not al- 
ways regard each other with the 
best of goodwill and cordiality. 

In this instance, however, the im- 
pression one gets from various re- 
sponses to the questionnaires is that 
each party — manufacturer and 
banker—respects the objectives and 
appreciates the problems of the 
other. Says one manufacturer: “We 
believe (banks) generally speaking, 
have done a good job for our appli- 
ance dealers and distributors. We 
have only the highest regard for the 
cooperation we received.” Further 
we read: “Anyone who understands 
the problems facing a country 
banker, should recognize their in- 
herent limitations that naturally 
prevent them from satisfying each 
manufacturer and distributor in the 
financing of their dealers.” Says an- 
other: “in some areas, ... they 


(bankers) have done a fine job in 
handling not only the dealer’s floor 
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A Banxine Survey in Problems of Instalment Credit 


The Manufacturer Looks 
at Instalment Credit 


planning but also his retail paper 
and have done the bulk of floor 
planning for our dealers.” 

The manufacturers were asked 
whether they believed that banks 
were providing adequate financial 
accommodations for dealers and 
their customers. One manufacturer 
answered with a positive “‘no” both 
for wholesale requirements and re- 
tail sales. Another replied with an 
equally positive “yes” on both 
counts. A third took a middle road 
with the diplomatic remark: ‘“Obvi- 
ously, no one would be completely 
satisfied. We know of many areas 
where bank appliance financing is 
excellent, and vice versa in many 
other areas.” 

What is adequate or not adequate 
is a matter of judgment and depends 
upon the standards one applies. 
What is more definite is the percent- 
ege of the total amount of credit 
granted by the several types of 
lending agencies. 


Banks Lead in 
Appliance Financing 

In the field of appliance financing, 
commercial banks are the major 
source of funds although their pre- 
dominance varies considerably. One 
manufacturing company reports that 
75 percent of all financial accommo- 
dation is provided by banks. The 
proportions in the case of another 
major supplier of appliances is much 
more modest. His estimate is that 
banks supply 54 percent of floor plan 
accommodation and an equal per- 
centage in the case of retail sales. 
Other lending agencies supply 41 
percent of the financial accommoda- 
tions and the factory owned finance 
company supplies the remaining 4 
percent. Another makes the general 
observation that “we know a sub- 
stantial number of our dealers are 
receiving some part of their total 
floor plan requirements” from banks. 


The difficulties and limitations of 
bank financing of appliances are not 
uniform throughout the field. In 
some areas difficulties seem to lie 
mainly in wholesale financing; in 
others, in retail financing. The more 
important line of division, however, 
seems to lie between the cities or 
metropolitan areas and the rural 
areas. It is in the rural areas largely 
where bank provisions are likely to 
fall short of the anticipations of 
manufacturers. In referring to re- 
tail financing, one manufacturer 
writes: ‘We do know that there are 
a. large number of banks throughout 
the country, particularly in rural 
areas, that are reticent to engage in 
retail financing, or extend such 
credit under reasonably competitive 
arrangements.” 


"Limitations" Classified 


It is in point to quote fully from 
the response of the representative of 
one of the larger manufacturers. He 
writes: 

“We classify some of the inherent 
limitations (which restrict the coun- 
try bankers from satisfying manu- 
facturers and distributors) as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Overloaned. 

(2) Conservative credit policies 

imposed by bank examiners. 

(3) Primary obligations to make 

crop and other such loans in 
support of the economic wel- 
fare of the community. This 
sometimes limits the amount 
of credit to appliance dealers. 
(4) Adherence to conservative 
lending policies, often deter- 
mined by unqualified individ- 
uals from the standpoint of 
appliance and TV supply and 
demand and industry “know- 
how.” Too few bankers or 
manufacturers are doing any- 
thing to correct this problem. 
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Commercial Banks’ Major Source of Loans to 


Finance Appliances .. . Manufacturers’ Repur- 


chase Agreements . . . 10 “Inherent Limitations” 


for Rural Banks ... Bankers and Appliance 


Manufacturers Have Common Understanding 


of Each Others’ Problems 


Restricted dealer retail sales 
contract volume based on ar- 
bitrary ratios of dealer out- 
standings to net worth, with- 
out proper consideration 
given to quality of the port- 
folio. 

Low rates which, although 
sometimes self-imposed, re- 
strict the amount of service 
a bank can profitably offer in 
this highly specialized field. 
Arbitrary holdbacks often 
without proper justification. 
Too highly selective wholesale 
and retail credit extension, 
often without qualified back- 
ground and experience to de- 
termine equitable arrange- 
ments either for bank or 
dealer. 

Lack of experienced man- 
power within the bank to ren- 
der proper service. 

Lack of trained collection 
manpower and _ sometimes 
even lack of intent to do an 
effective collection job on de- 
linquent accounts, particu- 
larly where the rate structure 
supposedly includes payment 
to the bank for this service.” 

The above detailed list of limita- 
tions upon country bankers seems to 
break down into several kinds inso- 
far as they imply or suggest cor- 
rective action. 

(1) Where the primary obligation 
of rural banks involves restriction 
of appliance loans in order to pro- 
vide adequate financing to farmers 
“to make crop or other loans in sup- 
port of the economic welfare of the 
community,” the limitation presum- 
ably lies beyond the control of the 
individual banker who cannot or per- 
haps should not be influenced by 
whatever steps manufacturers and 
distributors might take to stimulate 
his activity in appliance financing. 
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(2) Another set of limitations lies 
within the discretion of bank man- 
agements, such as “adherence to 
conservative lending policies,” vol- 
ume of dealer sales contracts “based 
on arbitrary ratios,’ “low rates,” 
“arbitrary holdbacks,” lack of “back- 
ground and experience to determine 
equitable arrangements either for 
bank or dealer.’”’ These limitations 
upon rural bank appliance financing 
obviously involve issues far beyond 
the scope of this discussion. Assum- 
ing they are valid, they suggest the 
desirability of continuing the edu- 
cational efforts which have already 
brought about extensive changes in 
the attitudes and practices of 
bankers. 

A third class of limitations as 
listed above seems to be largely a 
result of the fact that rural banks 
are small and that those with whom 
they deal are also small. Small 
banks are not able to build a spe- 
cialized staff experienced and trained 
“to render proper service.” Many of 
the dealers they are asked to finance 
are small with only a few appliance 
units on the floor. Consequently, the 
costs of the paper work involved and 
the servicing necessary are likely to 
be high in relation to the dollar vol- 
ume of financing. Many of the dealers 
are operating on a shoestring so far 
as capital is concerned. Just as the 
small bank may be inexperienced 
and unqualified “from the standpoint 
of appliance and TV supply and de- 
mand and industry know-how,” so 
are the small dealers. Balanced in- 
ventories, projected sales for the 
month or quarter ahead, standard 
accounting, the implications and ob- 
ligations of trust receipt financing 
often are not a part of their work- 
ing knowledge. Their mortality, 
moreover, is high. Susceptible to 
the sales enthusiasm of the distrib- 
utor or the factory, they often load 


themselves with an inventory that is 
larger than their capital can carry 
or is wise to finance. 

It would be a mistake to exagger- 
ate the seriousness of the difficulties 
which exist in the field of appliance 
financing. Since the end of the war 
the total sales volume of all appli- 
ances would run into the billions. 
Numerous new appliances appeared 
and have expanded their markets 
with startling rapidity. A drive 
through the countryside will pro- 
vide ample evidence that whatever 
may be the limitations of rural bank 
financing, farmers have been able to 
get financial accommodation to buy 
television sets, along with household 
appliances, automobiles, and farm 
machinery. If one judges by results, 
a strong case can be made that the 
existing system of appliance financ- 
ing has not been wholly inadequate. 
Its achievements far outweigh its 
defects. 

Nothing, however, is perfect and 
there are not only opportunities but 
also good and sufficient reasons for 
improvements. It is to the credit of 
the manufacturers that they not 
merely complain of the limitations 
or engage in pleasant words of hope- 
ful anticipations. They are doing 
something about it in terms of con- 
crete programs of actions. 


What Westinghouse Is Doing 


Westinghouse has an extensive 
educational and promotional pro- 
gram, together with a repurchase 
program that assures those bankers 
in the plan that any losses they may 
suffer from both the retail and 
wholesale financing of Westinghouse 
appliances will be absorbed by the 
distributor and the factory. Perhaps 
we should let Mr. Gilbert, manager 
of the Retail Finance Division of 
the Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, explain: 

“Westinghouse, for the past eight 
years, has engaged in an educational 
and promotional program to induce 
bank interest in appliance paper. In 
1945, contractual arrangements 
were developed with the Bankredit 
group of banks covering the 11 
Western states, through the Bank 
of America. Westinghouse still en- 
joys contractual relationship with 
the Bank of America under the 
Bankredit program. Also since 1948, 
three distinct types of protection 
have been offered bankers nation- 
wide to induce interest in floor plan 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 
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The Electron in the Bank 


Mr. LivESEY is vice-president and 
secretary, The Dime Savings Bank 
of Brooklyn, New York. The para- 
graphs below are based on a talk 
which Mr. Livesey gave before the 
Savings and Mortgage Conference 
of the Connecticut Bankers Associa- 
tion. 


HY are we so interested in 

electronics these days? Are 

improvements needed in our 
operating procedures? Banking and 
other clerical routines have remained 
practically unchanged during the 
past generation, while industrial 
processes were being almost com- 
pletely revolutionized. Basic oper- 
ating methods on depositors’ ac- 
counts are just about the same as 
they were when I first entered bank- 
ing as a teller over 20 years ago. 
Anything as static as that is long 
overdue for improvement. 

Those who study such things tell 
us that today we have 25 clerks for 
every 100 factory workers; in 1920, 
the ratio was less than half that. 
Office costs have scaled new heights, 
while production costs have been 
steadily lowered. Not only must we 
do more work today, but the work 
is more complex than ever before. 
At the same time, we are faced with 
the necessity of reducing operating 
costs. Obviously, there is a tremen- 
dous need for procedural improve- 
ments. 

Just where does the application of 
electronics to business equipment 
stand? What are these machines 
like? How are they evolving? Let 
us consider them briefly. 

Speedy calculation is the major 
advantage which electronic machines 
possess over mechanical equipment. 
This is because electrons can travel 
so much faster than the cogs and 
wheels of mechanical apparatus. 
These electrons, traveling at fan- 
tastic speeds through circuits con- 
trolled by a vacuum tube, can be 
properly “instructed’”’—that is, prop- 
erly controlled—so that they can be 
harnessed to perform calculations. 

The first problem is to put into 
the machine the basic information 
which it will be called upon to han- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 
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A Bank Saves 999 Hours, 504 Minutes 


4 HE first use of the “electronic brain” in bank cost analysis has been 
made by The National City Bank of New York jointly with the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation. A demonstration of the speedy 
results obtained by feeding the “problem” into a recently developed IBM 
calculator was held in the presence of National City operating officials 
and executives of the Corporation. What had taken more than 1,000 man- 
hours to accomplish in previous years was completed in exactly nine and 
one-half minutes. 

The basic accounting task is one that arises at the beginning of each 
calendar year, when in January the bank sets up, for the balance of the 
ensuing year, budget allocations of expense across some 156 National 
City departments. A requirement is that costs must be distributed on a 
reciprocal basis where some of the expense of each department may be 
distributed to any or all other departments. Heretofore several months 
have elapsed before completion of the job. 

In the picture above is shown the equipment which performed National 
City’s assignment. While solving a typical problem, the calculator is 
capable of performing 14,000 mathematical operations a second. 

Officials of both the bank and IBM appear in the picture below, as 
Ralph H. Thompson, right foreground, National City comptroller, re- 
ceives from John G. Phillips, vice-chairman of IBM, the completed cost 
allocation report. 
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Why Bankers Choose 


Insured Credit Plans 
Mortgage Redemption Plans 


9N5 


1, Proven customer appeal. Financial institutions report 
that 9 out of 10 consumer credit customers who have 
enjoyed the protection and “worry-free” experience 

f fond Credit Plans request this service on uguin 
transactions. 


2. Planned by bankers for bankers. The Federal’s in- PROTECTION 
surance plans meet bankers’ needs as stated by bankers Be 

themselves. Men with a banking background work out the 

actual plans. 


3. Custom fit to your operations. The plans we recom- i? 
mend to you are based on a careful study of your loan l ie DISABILITY 


operations. 


4. Completely flexible: group or individual plans. PROTECTION 


In all forms: credit life insurance...accident and health 
insurance...combinations...full coverage or unpaid 
balance plans. 


5. Claims paid promptly. Checks air mailed within 24 


hours of receipt of claim. JOHN H. CARTON 


6. Streamlined procedure, simple forms. Easy for your a 


customers, easy for you. Insured Credit Plans will fit into : HAROLD L. BUCK 
your present operations with little or no added detail. li Vice President and Manager, 


Credit Insurance Division 
7. All promotional tools. Rate charts, plaques, posters, 
folders, newspaper ads—we supply items needed. 


8. Seasoned company, highest rating. Continuous in- 
surance service since 1906. Best’s and Dun’s—leading policy 
owners’ reporting service—give Federal their unqualified 
recommendation. 


Write for complete portfolio—plans, forms, customer promo- 
tions—on Insured Credit Plans or Mortgage Redemption Plans. 


EDERAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Wolverine-Federal Tower Battle Creek, Michigan 
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RCA’s Low-Cost TV Eye 


for instant, 
silent verification 


¢ 
Without a word— \ 3. 
without taking a \= 
step—teller places 


check under TV Eye 

camera. This small camera—using the 
amazing, cigar-sized Vidicon tube—weighs 
less than five pounds, fits almost anywhere. 


Here’s THE NEW BUSINESS TOOL that’s 
opening up new thinking throughout the banking 
industry—RCA’s new, low-cost TV Eye. 


This new, low-cost TV system is small enough 
to be placed inconspicuously in any teller’s cage— 
fascinating enough to provide an important promo- 
tion campaign for any institution. 


COMPACT TV EYE comprises a small camera—about 
the size of a 16mm movie camera—and a control 
unit no bigger than a table radio. These two 
units connect into any standard TV receiver— 
operate from standard 115-volt, a-c outlet. 


CHECK TV EYE at your local RCA Elec- 
tronics Distributor’s, or WRITE Radio 
Corporation of America, Dept. C205, 
Building 15-1, 

Camden, N. J. 


Standard TV 

receiver relays 

clear, detailed 

image of signature 

to file clerk. Clerk 

verifies by placing 

signature card under 

his camera lens. 

No waiting, no 

walking, no time lost by teller. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


SUGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT CAMDEN, J. 
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dle—the process the experts cal! “in 
put.” One way, widely used, js 
through the use of magnetic tape. 
Some of these magnetic tape devices 
are already operating at speeds of 
over 100 inches. per second, with a 
half-inch tape. This adds up to an 
input speed of over 10,000 decimal 
digits per second. Wider tapes, with 
greater capacity, are being devel- 
oped. 

Photoelectric cells are in existence 
which can “read” punched paper 
tape at speeds of hundreds of char- 
acters per second, which is more 
than a 20-to-1 improvement since 
experiments started. In another 
area, information has been trans- 
ferred from microfilm to magnetic 
tape, through the use of marks, by 
the Bureau of the Census. 


The “Memory” 


After the basic information for 
the operation at hand has been in- 
troduced into the machine, it must 
be stored until it is needed. There 
are several ways of doing this—mag- 
netic tape, magnetic drum, mercury 
tank, or electrostatic tubes. 

Thousands of units of information 
can be stored in a single tube. This 
information can then be read, writ- 
ten, or erased in a few millionths of 
a second. Tens of thousands of digits 
can be stored in a single magnetic 
drum, and any one of them recalled 
in thousandths of a second. A mil- 
lion items a minute is the searching 
speed claimed by one manufacturer. 

In one payroll application, there 
is stored in the memory drum vari- 
ous wage rates, bonuses, overtime, 
effective levels of taxes, special de- 
ductions, various scales of income 
tax allowances, and all the possible 
additions and deductions that need 
to be made to a person’s gross sal- 
ary before the employer can work 
out the net. Thereupon there need 
be introduced into the machine only 
the employee’s gross pay with over- 
time, and his tax code. The com- 
puter checks this information 
against each item in the memory 
drum to see whether the individual 
qualifies for deductions, and a few 
seconds later gives the answer—in 
the number of bills and coins of each 
denomination needed for the pay en- 
velope. 

Here are some existing applica- 
tions of electronics. The First Na- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 
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Why the PITTCOMATIC HINGE 


is a wise investment for your bank 


@ All over the country, bankers 
recognize the Pittcomatic as “the 
nation’s finest automatic door 
opener.” In fact, they have reported 
actual new business being traceable 
to the installation of Pittcomatic 
Hinges. For this device permits 
opening of heavy Herculite Doors 
at a touch! And, through such in- 
stallations, their buildings have 
achieved a brighter, more modern 
look; old customers have been 
pleased, new ones have been at- 
tracted. 

The operation of the Pittcomatic 


is truly magic-like. It operates on 
a simple hydraulic principle. There 
are no critical adjustments. No 
periodic attention is required, once 
the controls have been set. It is a 
double-acting power hinge, without 
visible operating mechanism. En- 
tirely self-contained, the Pittcomatic 
functions on 110-volt house current. 
A one-third horsepower motor, 
which operates this hinge, is as in- 
expensive to run as a conventional 
home refrigerator. 

For full details on the Pittco- 
matic, fill in and return the coupon. 


PITTCOMATIC 


- the nation’s finest 
automatic door opener 


PAINTS - GLASS 


G 


PITTS GH 


IN CANADA: 


March 1954 


* CHEMICALS BRUSHES 


CANADIAN PITTSBURGH 


Here’s how the Pittco- 
matic operates: The power 
unit supplies hydraulic power 
to the hinge under the door 
through 44” copper lines. A 
10-volt circuit in the handle 
passes through the control 
box and activates the power 
unit. The action of the door 
can be regulated by adjust- 
ments provided in the con- 
trol box and the hinge. It is 
a safe door, because no power 
can build up. 


CONTROL 


L MYORAULIC LINES (SO MAK LENGTH 
POWER UNIT 


GLASS 
INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 4185, 632 Fort Duquesne Bivd., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Without obligation, please send me com- 
plete information on the Pittcomatic door 
opener. 


PLASTICS - FIBER GLASS 


COMPAN Y 
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account at all times. 


A WAREHOUSE OF 

| NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE @ 


PUBLIC WAREHOUSEMEN 


OPERATING OFFICES 


Manufactured goods as well as raw materials can now be con- 
sidered excellent collateral for inventory loans. With the benefit of 
present-day re-purchase agreements from large national distribu- 
tors and manufacturers, eliminating any problem of disposal in the 
event of foreclosure, the way is now open to use this collateral for 
Warehouse Receipt secured loans which will give your customers 
the necessary working capital to take advantage of large orders. 
Furthermore, the detail you formerly associated with loans on 
varied inventories has been eliminated by our Monthly Stock and 
Value Reports which show at a glance the exact position of the 


Your inquiry will bring a qualified representative, without 
obligation, to show you how you and the bank’s manufacturing 
customers will both benefit by this new type Field Warehousing loan. 


NEW YORK TERMINE 
WAREHOU 


25 South William St., N.Y. 4,N. Y. 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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tional Bank of Chicago has devel- 
oped a “chex-writer,” which punches 
cards automatically at the same time 
that a check or other original docu- 
ment is being typed. Key punching 
and verifying are accomplished auto- 
matically. Any part of the informa- 
tion punched into a card during the 
typing operation can be duplicated 
into the check or a typed card im- 
mediately without the use of any 
other equipment. 

The First of Chicago also de- 
scribes a piece of equipment applica- 
ble to the processing of travelers’ 
checks which senses coded informa- 
tion in each check, and transmits 
that information to a summary re- 
producing punch where a card is 
punched for each check. 

Premium notices, payrolls, and ac- 
tuarial statistics are being prepared 
on an electronic calculator by The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. All of the utility billing 
at the Brooklyn Branch of the Con- 
solidated Edison Company of New 
York is done on electronic equip- 
ment. 

About 28,000 men working for the 
western region of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad are being paid twice a 
month through a fully integrated 
punched card system. The payroll 
is ready three days after the data 
are in shape for processing. The job 
is handled from gross to net pay in 
one run, with the electronic “brain” 
carrying 60 different programs. 


On the Distant Horizon 


When will fully automatic equip- 
ment be available? Answers vary 
widely, but on one point there is 
agreement. The development will be 
gradual, over many years. As more 
and more “bugs” are eliminated, and 
successive adaptations are proved 
one after another, business applica- 
tions of electronic equipment will 
grow and grow. 

Joseph Earl Perry, president of 
the Newton Savings Bank in Massa- 
chusetts, and an especially able 
leader in the field of savings bank- 
ing, is chairman of the A.B.A. Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division’s Com- 
mittee on Electronics. He is cur- 
rently in touch with a research firm 
in negotiations which we very much 
hope will result in new study on the 
application of modern machine and 
electronic techniques to bank cler- 
ical work. 
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Investment 


Abroad 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


of capital; along with different cli- 
matic, living, and housing conditions 
and costs. 

Still another hazard of foreign in- 
vestment arises in doing business in 
a country ruled under personal dic- 
tatorship. There is always uncer- 
tainty as to what will happen when 
the dictator passes from the scene 
or a new one arises. 

In listing the major deterrents to 
investment abroad we do not imply 
that the climate is entirely black. 
There are many instances of success- 
ful direct investment by Americans 
abroad and examples of countries 
which treat foreign capital fairly. 
Our nearest neighbor to the north, 
Canada, is the outstanding exhibit 
of successful American direct invest- 
ment on a large scale and to mutual 
advantage. Various countries desir- 
ing to stimulate foreign investment 
have been modifying their laws to 
make the environment more attrac- 
tive for branch plants and the like. 
The Netherlands have made conspic- 
uous progress in brushing away de- 
terrents. The pressing U.S. need for 
foreign raw materials, such as oil, 
iron, and bauxite, has tended to out- 
weigh foreign deterrents in recent 
years. During the same period va- 
rious manufacturers, sometimes en- 
couraged by ECA-MSA guaranties, 
have opened additional foreign 
plants as the only means of selling 
in “soft currency” areas. 

However, the deterrents to more 
investment should not be underesti- 
mated. Even under the best of cir- 
cumstances, from the standpoint of 
“trade not aid,” the volume of Amer- 
ican capital that will flow abroad is 
not responsive to mere exhortation 
by Government officials or promi- 
nent lecturers. There must be the 
inducement of profits commensurate 
with the risks abroad; and there 
must be reasonable assurance of 
converting the profits into “take- 
home pay.” 


Fortunately the colleges aren’t so 
finicky yet that an amateur can’t 
make a decent living in sport. 
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American 
Credit Insurance 


Keeps Your Customers’ 


Credit Costs Primary! 


Protects working capital invested in Receivables. 


Provides endorsement for borrowing purposes. 


Backs judgement of Credit Executive. 


Gives positive loss prevention. 
Harmonizes Credit-Sales relations. 


Promotes efficiency in organization. 


Creates confidence—basis of all credit. 


3 
4 
3. 
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Provides Service for handling collections. 


= 


Minimizes risk and anxiety, promotes planning. 


Endorses customer’s promise to pay. 


Gives Accounts Receivable real value. 


. Provides accurate cost basis of shipments. 


For booklet, write Dept. 45, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


Ameriean Credit 


Indemnity Company 


of New York 
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INHERITANCE TAX 


Micuican’s Supreme Court has held 
that a tax upon the transfer of prop- 
erty “by deed, grant, bargain, sale or 
gift made in contemplation of the 
death of the grantor, vendor or donor 
intended to take effect, in possession 
or enjoyment at or after such death,” 
does not fall upon money in a bank 
account passing by right of survivor- 
ship to one joint depositor upon the 
death of the other. 

-In Michigan, the court pointed out, 
a deposit made in the names of two 
persons in form to be paid to either 
or the survivor becomes, at the time 
of deposit, the property of both per- 
sons as joint tenants with right of 
survivorship. As such, it becomes the 
property of the survivor not by de- 
scent or distribution but by right of 
survivorship. Accordingly, there oc- 
curs no taxable transfer under the 
inheritance tax law. 

That such need not always be the 
case also was pointed out by the 
court. It noted that both Michigan’s 
Deposit in Two Names Act and its 
inheritance tax law were copied from 
those of New York and that, origin- 
ally, a survivor’s interest in a joint 
deposit had not been subject to in- 
heritance tax under those laws. How- 
ever, New York later had amended 
its inheritance tax law to make such 
an interest subject to tax. The Mich- 
igan legislature could follow New 
York’s example and specifically make 
such interests subject to tax. In re 
Renz’ Estate, 61 N.W.2d 148. 


USURY 


Corporation May Plead Defense of Usury 
Even Though Its Officers May Borrow 
At Such Rates As They Deem Expedient. 


Tue Florida Supreme Court has 
made it clear that in that state a 
corporation may now plead usury as 
a defense to the enforcement of ob- 
ligations incurred by it. 
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BANK LAW NEWS 


Inheritance Tax—Usury 


In 1953 the Florida legislature re- 
vised and consolidated the state’s 
corporation laws. In so doing it re- 
pealed, by number, a section of the 
old law which had provided: No 
corporation shall interpose the de- 
fense of usury in any action in any 
court in this state. 

On the day the new law became 
effective, a corporation borrowed 
money at a rate of interest exceed- 
ing 10 percent per annum, the max- 
imum contract rate of interest per- 


The lender then sought to strike 
the corporation’s defense on the 
grounds that repeal of the prohibi- 
tion on pleading usury having been 
by section number only, it did not 
indicate the legislature’s intent to 
permit such a defense. 

This was particularly true, the 
lender argued, because another sec- 
tion of the corporation law author- 
ized any corporation to borrow 
money at such rates of interest and 
upon such terms as it, or its board 


mitted in Florida. When the lender 
sought to enforce the loan, the cor- 
poration interposed the defense of 
usury. 


of directors, may deem necessary or 

expedient and shall authorize or 

agree upon * * *. Accordingly, the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON UNIFORM COMMERCIAL CODE 


At the meeting of the American Bankers Association Special Subcommittee on the 
Uniform Commercial Code, at the American Bankers Association Headquarters 
in New York City, January 20-23, are, left to right: Thomas B. Paton, assistant gen- 
eral counsel, A.B.A.; DeWitte Wyckoff, assistant counsel, A.B.A.; Robert H. 
Brome, resident counsel, Bankers Trust Company, New York City; E. D. Landels, 
counsel, California Bankers Association; Ben Corlett, vice-president, American 
Trust Company, San Francisco; G. F. Taylor, attorney, and director of Common- 
wealth Trust Company, Pittsburgh; Richard S. Douglas, counsel, Cleveland Trust 
Company; John A. Alexander, counsel, Indiana Bankers Association; Sherman 
Hazeltine, president, Bank of Arizona, Prescott; John René Vincens, assistant 
counsel, A.B.A. Mr. Hazeltine is chairman of the A.B.A. Committee on State 
Legislation, and Mr. Taylor is chairman of its subcommittee, of which Messrs. 
Brome, Corlett, Douglas, and Alexander are also members. As chairman of the 
A.B.A. Committee on State Legislation, Mr. Hazeltine is an ex officio member of 
the subcommittee. Messrs. Paton and Vincens are secretary, and assistant secre- 
tary, respectively, of both the Committee on State Legislation, and its Subcom- 
mittee on the Uniform Commercial Code. The Subcommittee is conducting an 
intensive study of the provisions of the Codes. It will hold another 3-day session 
at White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, immediately prior to the Spring Meet- 
ing of the Executive Council, and will report its final recommendations to the 
American Bankers Association at the convention at Atlantic City, October 17-20 
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@ In Chicago, CCH occupies some 
100,000 square feet in this 
modern building. 
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TAXES 

All-State Sales Tax Reports 

Canadian Tax Reports 

Capital Changes Reports (Sinclair-Murray) 
Code and Regulations (Federal) 
Dominion Tax. Cases 

Federal Tax Course 

Federal Tax Guide Reports 
Inheritance, Estate & Gift Tax Reports 
Payroll Tax Guide 

Standard Federal Tax Reports 

State Tax Cases Reports 

State Tax Guide 

State Tax Reports (in 49 Units) 

Tax Court Reports 

BANKING 

Federal Banking Law Reports 

Stock Transfer Guide 

Trust & Estate Law Reports 


SECURITIES 
Blue Sky Law Reports 
Federal Securities Law Reports 


INSURANCE 

Business & Estate Insurance Reports 
Canadian Insurance Law Reports 
Insurance Law Reports 

Workmen’s Compensation Law Reports 
@ LABOR 

Canadian Labour Law Reports 

Labor Law Course 

Labor Law Guide—Federal 

Labor Law Reports 


@ SOCIAL SECURITY 
Railroad Retirement Reports 
Unemployment Insurance Reports 
® BUSINESS 
Accountancy Law Reports 
Aviation Law Reports 
Bankruptcy Law Reports 
Conditional Sale—Chattel Mortgage Reports 
Dominion Companies Law Reports 
Dominion Reports Service 
Federal Carriers Reports 
Food Drug Cosmetic Law Reports 
Government Contracts Reports 
Legal Periodical Digest 
Liquor Control Law Reports 
New York Corporation Law Reports 
Pension Plan Guide 
State Motor Carrier Guide 
Trade Regulation Reports 
U S. Supreme Court Bulletin 
Utilities Law Reports 
® LEGISLATION 

dvance Session Laws 

Oongressional Index 
Congressional Legislative Reporting 
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N. MATTER what your interests, no matter what your responsi- 

bilities may be, if they concern taxation and business law, you will 

find them well served, effectively and continuingly, by one or more 
of the great family of CCH TOPICAL LAW REPORTS. 


Hour after hour, and day after day, telegraph, telephone, tele- 
type, and fast mail pour a steady stream of new laws, amendments, 
regulations, rulings, decisions, and the like, into the editorial offices 
of Commerce Clearing House. 


Hour by hour, day after day, this vital news, this important 
factual information, transformed into efficient working tools,is rushed 
into the hands of subscribers all over the country through pertinent 
issues of the more than one hundred fifty CCH Reports. 


Thus, Commerce Clearing House Topical Law Reports, by con- 
sistently meeting specific business and professional needs every- 
where, have established a recognized symbol. For everywhere now 
the initials “CCH” mean speed, dependability, and completeness. 


‘fe = 
MMERCE. CLEARING, HOUSE,.INC.. 


PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


New 36 


CHICAGO 1 
522 FirrH Ave. 


WASHINGTON 4 
214 N. MICHIGAN AvE. 


329 E STREET, N. W. 
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The Bank of Nova Seotia 


eee 


Since 1832 “Ask The Bank of Nova Scotia” has been 
open sesame to authoritative information and expert 


guidance on matters of finance and banking. 


For all those with business interests in Canada, 
The Bank of Nova Scotia offers complete banking 
facilities and information. Just ask The Bank of 


Nova Scotia! 


The of 
NOVA SCOTIA 


NEW YORK OFFICE GENERAL OFFICES LONDON OFFICE 
37 Wall Street 44 King St. W., Toronto 108 Old Broad St. 
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lender argued, the defense of usury 
is unavailable to a corporation, with- 
out regard to the existence of any 
other statute. 

A trial court granted the lender's 
motion but, on appeal, the Supreme 
Court quashed the order. It held 
that the repeal of a statute by num- 
ber is effective and, in addition, that 
in this case the journals of the leg- 
islature specifically showed an in- 
tent to repeal the prohibition on cor- 
porations pleading usury. It then 
noted that the 1953 legislature also 
amended the second law in question 
so that it now provides that a cor- 
poration may borrow money at any 
rate of interest agreeable to its of- 
ficials “unless otherwise provided by 
law.” Thus, said the court, there is 
“no doubt whatever in our minds” 
that the legislature ‘“‘clearly intended 
to make the usury laws of this state 
applicable to artificial persons as 
well as individuals and we hold that 
under the laws existing at this time 
that was the result.” 

Whether a contract of a corpora- 
tion to pay usurious interest would, 
under the new law, be ultra-vires 
and thus void, was not discussed. 
Sodi, Inc. v. Salitan, 68 So.2d 882. 

JOHN RENE VINCENS 


From Texas: This snorkel-in-reverse 
of Merchants National Bank in Port 
Arthur. The bank had no basement, 
so it adapted a snorkel unit for second- 
floor operation. The unit’s operation 
is the same as for normal snorkels, 
except that transactions go in different 
directions—up for down, and down for 
up. The teller in the unit enjoys a dis- 
tinct advantage over one in a regular 
unit—he has a real vantage point in- 
stead of just a periscope view 
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NOW, FOR THE 


Complete 
Mechanization 
for the 


Commercial Loan 
Teller 


@ Mechanical control of all new notes and interest, 
with a record for the borrower. 

@ Mechanical endorsement of all note payments, 
with a receipt for the borrower. 

®@ Automatic daily totals of new loans, loan payments 
and interest for fast teller balancing. 

@ Mechanical proof of all note balances. 

@ Segregation of miscellaneous items under total for 
periodic release to proof department. 

@ Elimination of pen-and-ink operations and many 
auxiliary records. 

@A simple distribution operation to provide totals 
for the General Ledger by note class. 

@A neat, accurate Liability Ledger with complete 
credit history. 

@ Improved delinquency control. 

@ Greater protection through improved 
audit control. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S {Burroughs 
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At last it is possible to mechanize all the operations of your loan 
teller with Burroughs Streamlined Control Plan—whether recording 
new notes, making loan disbursements, receiving loan payments, 
handling miscellaneous business or balancing out the day’s work. 


Consolidated records of every business transaction are machine 
posted immediately . . . all transactions are entered on the daily 
journal and may be totalized at any time . . . balancing becomes 
just a count of cash . . . accuracy is automatically enforced. 


And this same versatile Sensimatic Accounting Machine posts an 
improved Liability Ledger with typical speed and ease. 


Burroughs Streamlined Control Plan is another example of a 
better banking system made possible by the versatile 


BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC ACCOUNTING MACHINE. 


Call your nearest Burroughs branch—listed in the yellow 
pages of your telephone directory—and ask for the booklet 
“Streamlined Control for the Commercial Loan Depart- 
ment.”’ Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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BANKING NEWS 


G.S.B. Prepares for 1954 
Resident Session by Naming 
Two New Faculty Members 


Five New Special Lecturers Will 
Speak to June 14-26 Classes 


Two new faculty members and five 
new special lecturers have been named 
for The Graduate School of Banking’s 
summer session next June, it was an- 
nounced recently by Dr. Harold Stonier, 
director of the School. The G.S.B. is a 
school of advanced banking study for 
bankers of officer rank conducted by the 
American Bankers Association at Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
This year’s summer session, to be held 
on the Rutgers campus June 14 through 
June 26, will be attended by over 1,000 
bank officers. 

The two faculty members for the 
1954 session are Joseph A. McClain, 
Jr., dean and professor of law, Law 
School, Duke University, Durham, 
N. C.; and Casimir J. F. Patrick, vice- 
president and general counsel, The New 
York Savings Bank, New York City. 
The five new special lecturers are Clin- 
ton B. Axford, editor, American Banker, 
New York City; Carlyle A. Bethel, 
senior vice-president and trust officer, 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; J. Stanley Brown, vice- 
president, Chemical Bank and Trust 
Co., New York City; James A. Close, 
trust investment officer, The Merchants 
National Bank and Trust Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y.; and John M. Cookenbach, assis- 
tant vice-president, The Pennsylvania 
Company, Philadelphia. 


Annual Organization Meeting 


The new men will be introduced to 
the School’s faculty at the annual or- 
ganization meeting at the Columbia 
University Club, New York, Friday, 
March 12. The purpose of this meet- 
ing will be to make final plans for the 
summer session which will have a total 
faculty of 58 plus 35 special lecturers. 

The faculty meeting will open with a 
luncheon, followed by individual meet- 
ings of the faculty groups of the 
School’s four major fields—commercial 
banking, savings management, invest- 
ments, and trusts. 

In the evening, the Metropolitan 
Group, G.S.B., will hold its annual re- 
union reception and dinner in the 
Columbia Club, and the faculty mem- 
bers have been invited to attend. The 
Metropolitan Group consists of alumni 
and New York City area students. 
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Joseph A. McClain C. J. F. Patrick 


Bank Management Commission 
Meets to Review Work and 
Make Plans for Coming Year 


Annual Executive Session Held 
in New Orleans February 17-19 


With a view toward providing better 
service for bank customers and in- 
creased operating efficiency within 
banks, the members of the Bank Man- 
agement Commission of the American 
Bankers Association met in New Or- 
leans, February 17-19, to discuss proj- 
ects to improve bank procedures and 
systems. Raymond C. Deering, chair- 
man of the Commission and vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller, Manufacturers 
Trust Company, New York City, pre- 
sided. 


Executive Session 


The New Orleans meeting is an an- 
nual executive session of the Commis- 
sion. During the three days, the Com- 
mission’s fourteen members from vari- 
ous sections of the country reviewed 
the work of the past year and consid- 
ered new projects for next year. 

Among the outstanding projects com- 
pleted by the Commission during the 
past year was a manual on night de- 
pository procedure and a standard re- 
turn item ticket. 

The Commission’s projects now in 
progress include work on check stand- 
ardization and simplification, cost ac- 
counting, a study of mechanization of 
check handling within banks, a pro- 
gram for direct return of unpaid items, 
a manual on safe deposit procedure, a 
revision of a manual on banking pro- 
cedure and forms, a revision of transit 
instructions, simplification of bank en- 
dorsement stamps, an audit program 
for departmentalized banks, and prepa- 
ration of a uniform life insurance as- 
signment questionnaire. 

Members of the Commission, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Deering, are: W. W. Cottle, 
vice-president and cashier, Security- 
First National Bank of Los Angeles, 


Bank Presidents Consider 
Development of Executive; 
A.B.A. to Publish Manual 


New England Meeting Is First 
In Series for Many Areas 


The first of a series of conferences on 
executive development was held in Bos- 
ton on February 24 and 25 by the De- 
partment of Customer and Personnel 
Relations of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 

Attendance was to have been limited 
to presidents of 20 New England banks 
with deposits between $5,000,000 and 
$20,000,000. This had to be expanded to 
allow for 30 bank presidents, represent- 
ing every New England state. 

Discussion leaders included William 
Powers, director of Customer and Per- 
sonnel Relations of the A.B.A.; George 
B. Ward, assistant director; and John 
Patterson Currie, authority on labor and 
employee relations who has worked with 
more than 50 commercial and savings 
banks on management and personnel 
problems. 


Manual on Selection 


The series of meetings is to culminate 
in the publication of a manual on ex- 
ecutive selection, training, and develop- 
ment. The four major topics for discus- 
ion were grouped under these headings: 
Management continuity—the problem 
in many banks; guides for determining 
job requirement; appraising personal 
performance and potential; development 
or recruitment. 

Many smaller- and medium-sized 
banks have asked the A.B.A. for as- 
sistance with the problem of manage- 
ment succession. The series of confer- 
ences for bank presidents has been 
planned to discuss the problem in order 
to develop ways of analyzing execu- 
tive positions and the men who may be 
considered candidates for these jobs, 
and to explore practical methods of 
training and developing those selected. 

The next meetings in this series are 
scheduled for: Philadelphia, March 17- 
18; Cleveland, March 29-30; Richmond, 
April 21-22. 


California; W. Dale Critser, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, Fourth National Bank 
in Wichita, Kansas; W. M. Early, Jr., 
president, The National Bank of 
Orange, Virginia; Horace S. French, 
president, Manufacturers National 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 
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23 State Association Representatives Attend Regional U. S. Savings Bonds Meeting 


U. S. Treasury and state association representatives from five Mid-Atlantic states meeting in New York. Chairman Neal is 


seated at the right at far end of conference table. 


Forty-three representatives of state 
bankers associations from five Mid- 
Atlantic states and representatives of 
the U. S. Treasury Savings Bonds Di- 


vision met in New York on February 4 | 


at the Federal Reserve Bank to discuss 
promotion of sales of U. S. Savings 
Bonds during 1954. The meeting was 


associations which will be carried on at 
individuals. It was one of the regional 


meetings sponsored by the Savings 
Bonds Committee of the American 


presided. Besides New York the states 
represented were: New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, and Pennsylvania. 

“Every citizen and every banker has 
a responsibility for constructive efforts 
toward a sound economy,” Mr. Neal 
told the meeting. “Every one of the 


| nation’s 15,000 banks and every bank- 
devoted to activities of state bankers | 


ing association in the country can be 


| most effective and most helpful in es- 
the local level to sell Savings Bonds to | 


Bankers Association. William H. Neal, | 


chairman of the A.B.A. Committee, and 
senior vice-president, Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., 


| 


tablishing and maintaining a sound 
economy in this country by giving re- 
newed, vigorous support to the U. S. 
Savings Bonds Program. 


| “The fact that 40-million people hold | 
| $36.5-billion of ‘E’ and ‘H’ Bonds is of 


tremendous importance in the debt 
management program, and sound debt 


Wm. T. Wilson, A.B.A. Savings Bonds adviser, is at Mr. Neal’s right 


management is essential to sound 
money. In 1954, $5.6-billion of series 
‘E’ Bonds mature. The maturities for 
1955 total $4.4-billion. While many ‘E’ 
bondholders will keep their bonds be- 
yond maturity, an aggressive promo- 
tional effort will nevertheless be needed 
simply to keep Savings Bond holdings 
at their present level. Unless the pub- 
lic is persuaded to purchase new ‘E’ 
and ‘H’ Bonds in substantial amounts, 
the Treasury will be required to borrow 
from other sources to offset these re- 
demptions. If we can push sales be- 
yond redemptions, it will help retire 
bank-held Government obligations and 
get a larger portion of the debt into 
| the hands of private investors.” 


A.B.A. and Federal Reserve Officials Meet in Philadelphia to Hear Progress Reported About 
Adopting Nationwide System for Direct Return of Unpaid Items to First Endorser 


Definite progress toward its objective 
of nationwide adoption of a system for 


direct return of unpaid checks to the | 
first bank endorser has been reported | 


by the Bank Management Commission 
of the American Bankers Association. 
The Committee on Return of Unpaid 
Items of the A.B.A. Commission has 
been working for some time to devise 
such a plan. 


At a recent meeting in Philadelphia | 
with representatives of the Federal Re- | 


serve System, the proposed procedure 
in a form deemed satisfactory for sub- 
mission to banks throughout the country 
was agreed upon. The Bank Manage- 
ment Commission will now submit the 
plan to its “Key Operating Men” plus an 
additional representative list of banks 
of various sizes. These bankers will be 
asked to give their opinions, comments, 
and suggestions on the procedure. If 
the plan is considered satisfactory to 
these representative bankers, the Bank 
Management Commission will initiate 
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the further steps necessary to place the 


| plan in effect nationwide. 
The first step in speeding up check | 


collections through direct return of un- 
paid items was taken by the Bank Man- 


ago with the announcement of its ap- 
proval of a preliminary plan. Since 
that time, the Commission has been 


working cooperatively with representa- | 


tives of the Federal Reserve System to 
improve that plan and to develop a 
statement of the procedure that the 
Commission hopes will be acceptable to 
the banks of the country. 

Delays in returning unpaid checks 
from banks on which they are drawn to 
the banks in which they were initially 
deposited have been a problem both to 
banks and their customers for years. 
Customers, for example, have learned 
at times only after several days or a 


| week or more have passed that a check 


accepted in payment was drawn on in- 
sufficient funds or a nonexistent ac- 


count. These delays have been an aid 
to unscrupulous purchasers of goods 
and services. 

In recent years, deferred posting, in 


| force in all but one state; Saturday 
agement Commission about 18 months | 


bank closings; other bank holidays; and 
delays in mail service have all tended 
to slow down considerably the return 
of unpaid items to the first bank en- 
dorser. The Bank Management Commis- 
sion stated that “It is not unusual for 
a week or more to elapse before an un- 
paid item is returned to the first en- 
dorsing bank even though the banks 


| involved are located in the same Fed- 


eral Reserve district. Such a situation 
does not help banking and can readily 
create possible losses not only to the 
banks but to their depositors.” 
Representing the Bank Management 
Commission of the A.B.A. at the meet- 
ing in Philadelphia were: G. Edward 
Cooper, vice-president and comptroller, 
The Philadelphia National Bank, chair- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 
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“Monetary Policies and the 
Federal Reserve System," 
Institute Speaking Theme 


“Monetary Policies of the Federal Re- 
serve System” will be the subject for 
the public speaking contests to be held 
during March within individual chap- 
ters of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, according to Jerry Meacham, Jr., 
of The Ohio National Bank, Columbus, 
Ohio, who is chairman of the A.I.B.’s 
National Public Speaking Committee. 

The chapter contests are the first 
step in the selection of the participants 
for the National Public Speaking Con- 
test for the A. P. Giannini Educational 
Endowment prizes at the A.I.B.’s an- 
nual convention in Los Angeles, next 
June 7-11. Members of the individual 
chapters will compete against each 
other in these contests, and each chap- 
ter winner will go on to compete in 
the district contest for his respective 
geographic area. Winners of the dis- 
trict contests will in turn compete in 
two semifinals in Los Angeles immedi- 
ately preceding the convention, where 
the six contestants for the National 
Contest will be chosen. 


General Theme 


Mr. Meacham had previously an- 
nounced that the general theme for the 
1954 public speaking program would 
be “American Monetary and Fiscal Pol- 
icies.” A different specific phase of 
this theme will be used as the subject 
for each step in choosing the contes- 
tants for the final contest. 


Management Commission 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84) 
Bank of Chicago; Orval U. Habberstad, 
president, Union National Bank, Roch- 
ester, Minnesota; Richard G. Kim- 
merer, president, First National Bank 
of Canajoharie, New York; Arthur Mc- 
Cormack, assistant vice-president and 
comptroller, The First National Bank 
of Miami, Florida; Frank M. Moody, 
vice-president, First National Bank, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama; John M. Patton, 
president, Mitchell (South Dakota) Na- 
tional Bank; Harold E. Randall, vice- 
president and comptroller, The First 
National Bank of Boston; Harry C. 
Schaefer, vice-president, National Bank 
of Detroit; Russell S. Weatherwax, 
president, Oglesby-Barnitz Bank and 
Trust Co., Middletown, Ohio; Al R. 
Weinhandl, president, First National 
Bank in Minot, North Dakota; and 
Melvin C. Miller, deputy manager of 
the American Bankers Association, sec- 
retary. 

The A.B.A.’s Country Bank Opera- 
tions Commission was represented at 
the New Orleans meeting by its secre- 
tary, George R. Amy, deputy manager 
of the A.B.A. 
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A.B.A.’s “Public Relations 
Opportunities and Tools” 
Wins PR Merit Award 


“Advertising in Action's" 6-Man 
Panel Selected Association Guide 


The American Bankers Association 
has received a merit award for out- 
standing work in the public relations 
field from Advertising in Action, a pub- 
lication of Standard & Poor’s Corpora- 
tion. The award was conferred on the 
A.B.A. as a result of its booklet, Public 
Relations Opportunities and Tools, 
which was published by the Associa- 
tion’s Public Relations Council last July. 

Advertising in Action is devoted to 
advertising and public relations ideas 


| in the fields of banking and invest- 


ments. Each month a panel of six lead- 


| ing men in advertising and finance 


selects from one to five organizations to 
receive merit awards for promotion 
projects of particular distinction. It is 
this award that the A.B.A. has received. 
The Association will now be eligible for 
the Advertising in Action national 
trophy, presented annually award win- 
ner considered to have done the best 
promotion job during the entire year. 
In citing the A.B.A. booklet, Adver- 
tising in Action noted that it “stresses 
the continuing need for sound public 
relations policies and programs at the 
local bank level and acquaints the 
A.B.A. members with the comprehen- 
sive range of facts and ideas, informa- 
tion and materials available for their 
adaption and use—films, bulletins, news 
letters, school aids, speech services, 
workshops, and many others.” 


Return of Unpaid Items 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 85) 


man of the Committee on Unpaid Items; 
W. M. Early, Jr., president, The Na- 
tional Bank of Orange, Virginia; James 
H. Kennedy, vice-president and cashier, 
The Philadelphia National Bank; Har- 
old E. Randall, vice-president and comp- 
troller, The First National Bank, Bos- 
ton; John T. Walters, comptroller, First 
National Bank, Scranton, Pennsylvania; 
Melvin C. Miller, deputy manager of 
the A.B.A. and secretary of the Com- 
mission; and Henry M. Sommers, sec- 
retary and assistant general counsel of 
the Association. 

Also attending the meeting was the 
Federal Reserve Subcommittee on Col- 
lections, of which Valentine Willis, vice 
president, Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, is chairman; and the Federal 
Reserve Subcommittee of Counsel on 
Collections, of which Paul C. Hodge, 
general counsel, Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago, is chairman. 
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Rapid Increase in Bank 
Banditry Is Discussed in 
March Protective Bulletin 


Writing on “Banks Can Beat Ban- 
ditry” in the March issue of the Pro- 
tective Bulletin, James E. Baum opens 
the discussion with these statements: 
“This subject might be amplified to read 
‘Banks Can Beat the Bandit’—if more 
and more banks would only give it a 
real try. Or it could well be titled ‘The 
Thirty Years’ War Between Banks and 
Bank Robbers.’ Banks in that war who 
were prepared for attack by robbery 
tried and succeeded in beating the 
bandit.” 

“Beginning with the bank hcliday in 
March 1933,” Mr. Baum said, “bank 
holdups showed a steady decline until 
1944 when they reached a modern low 
of 23 holdups which found the bandits 
taking loot of $60,000, a drop of 98 per- 
cent. Since 1944 the bank bandit has 
been appearing in greater number each 
year as evidenced by this table: 


Year Frus- 

Ended __ trated 

Aug.31 Holdups Holdups 
1944 10 23 
1951 14 60 
1952 24 . 101 
1953 51 187 


Loss 
$ 58,454 
492,882 
638,489 
1,098,530 


“Ninety-six, or 70 percent, of the 
137 successful holdups during the past 
year were staged by lone bandits, eight 
of whom were women. In the 41 other 
robberies, the number of bandits 
ranged from two to five. One charac- 
teristic of bank bandits of today is that 
they continue selective in showing pref- 
erence for the smaller banks or out- 
lying branches. Another sameness is 
that more than half of their victims 
were located in small communities.” 
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Six Suggestions on How Banks Can Help Small Business Are 
Offered by American Bankers Association President E. D. Reese 


“Bankers must accept risks as part 
of their business or face a very real 
clamor for more Government credit and 
guaranties,” Everett D. Reese, presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, said in an address at the mid- 
winter banquet of the Connecticut 
Bankers Association in New Haven. 
“Sound and intelligent bank supervision 
by governmental supervisory authori- 
ties,” he said, “can make an important 
contribution in recognizing that banks 
are engaged in private enterprise and 
in a risk business. Supervisors should 
not take such a critical attitude toward 
the business loans of banks as to drive 
them into an overzealous interest in 
Government guaranteed loans. 

“IT have six suggestions that I urge 
bankers to follow in their work with 
small business: 

“(1) Learn more about small busi- 
ness, its problems, and its needs. 

“(2) Serve the credit needs of small 
business constructively and resource- 
fully. 

“(3) Help small businessmen in 
every way to become more competent 
by: (a) Aid, counsel, and advice; (b) 
small business libraries in banks; and 
(c) business clinics. 


“(4) Build valuation reserves against 
loan accounts and other assets. 

“(5) If the needed credit cannot be 
supplied by banks, cooperate with 
movements to attract supplementary 
money such as the Maine Development 
Corporation and similar organizations 
in other states. 

“(6) Avoid using Government credit 
agencies as an umbrella for credit ex- 
tension. 

“A realistic approach to reserves 
against losses requires special atten- 
tion. It is very important for bankers 
to realize that lending money is a ‘law 
of averages’ business. A certain per- 
centage of loans will go bad, and it is 
only common sense that the bank 
should have a cushion against these 
losses. If an amount large enough to 
cover reasonable losses is set aside as a 
reserve, that cushion is available if the 
losses come along. One reason why 
these reserves are especially desirable 
is the ‘catastrope feature’—that is, the 
tendency for a number of loan losses 
to come all within a short period of 
time. Since the reserve has been build- 
ing during the period of low loss ex- 
perience, the bank is amply covered if 
the going gets tougher. 


New Direct Mail Folders 
Released by Advertising 
Department in February 


Three new direct mail folders were 
offered last month by the Advertising 
Department of the A.B.A.: 

(1) Blue and gold 50th anniversary 
folder (also available in silver and blue 
combination), which expresses the 
bank’s appreciation to its customers 
for their patronage. 

(2) Two colored (yellow and blue) 
bank-by-mail folder entitled “Rain or 
Shine ... the mailman will deliver your 
deposits to our bank.” 

(3) Blue and brown home improve- 
ments loan folder, illustrated with a 
carpenter pointing to a new home. The 
catch line on the front fold reads: ,“Jts 
a (bank name here) financed job.” 


“Adequate reserves against losses 
permit the bank’s lending officer more 
freedom in making new loans and 
allows a greater amount of constructive 
lending. When he knows that possible 
losses are covered by reserves, the lend- 
ing officer can judge each loan on its 
own merit with greater freedom and 
with less fear of criticism from ex- 
aminers and his superiors. The result is 
more good loans and better service to 
the customer.” 


News for Instalment Credit Men 


Items and Comment from Our Instalment Credit Commission and Other Sources 


New Interest in Boat Credit 


a notable increase in 
banker interest in boat financing 
according to The Boating Industry, 
a trade paper published at St. Jos- 
eph, Michigan. The paper ran in 
its January 15 issue a story on a 
boat financing service being offered 
in Philadelphia, and received re- 
print requests from more than 200 
bankers all over the United States. 
This, says publisher Jim Peaslee, 
“shows there must be a tremendous 
interest in this type of financing.” 


AVCO's Finch to L.T.&T. 


Roserr FINCH, known to bankers 
a8 originator of the AVCO Security 
Plan for financing appliance dealers 
through their local independent 
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banks, has joined the International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corpora- 
tion as manager of distributor and 
dealer financing for the Capehart- 
Farnsworth and Coolerator divi- 
sions. 

The AVCO Security Plan was re- 
ported in these columns in last 
month’s BANKING. 


Says Increased Population 
Makes Bigger Credit Need 


P HILIP WOOLLCOTT, chairman of 
the A.B.A. Instalment Credit Com- 
mission and president of The Bank 
of Asheville, North Carolina, had 
this to say at the recent National 
Credit Conference in Chicago: 
“Undoubtedly in this period when 
production has caught up with con- 
sumption . .. we should get busy on 


our policy making because we may 
not have too much time to catch our 
breath. On December 31, with the 
headline of Washington, there ap- 
peared a short item in our news- 
papers published by the U. S. Census 
Bureau. It said that the estimated 
population of the United States for 
January 1, 1954 was 161,200,000— 
2,700,000 higher than the estimate 
of one year ago and 10,000,000 
greater than at the 1950 census. 
“The question is not where is the 
volume of business to come from 
but how are we going to develop the 
means of handling it. Because eco- 
nomic conditions as we view them 
today present a slightly clouded 
picture, let’s not run to cover and 
with faces hidden, let other finan- 
cial agencies—maybe even a new 
Government agency—get the busi- 
ness of these millions of people.” 
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National Instalment Credit Conference, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, March 22-24 


Tue tentative program of the Na- 
tional Instalment Credit Conference 
of the A.B.A. at the La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, March 22-24, has been an- 
nounced by Philip Woollcott, chair- 
man of the Commission and presi- 
dent of The Bank of Asheville, North 
Carolina. It features representatives 
of government, banking, industry, 
egriculture, and distribution. 
The tentative program follows: 


First Session 
Monday, March 22, 10 A.M. 


Presiding: Mr. Woollcott. 

Address: Homer J. Livingston, 
vice-president, A.B.A., and _presi- 
dent, The First National Bank of 
Chicago. 

Address: J. L. Robertson, Board 
of Governors, Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, Washington, D. C. 

Address: Charles C. Freed, presi- 
dent, National Automobile Dealers 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


Second Session 
2 P.M. 


Panel: Collections and Reposses- 
sions—Fred H. Diefenbacher, mod- 
erator, assistant vice-president, The 
National City Bank of New York; 


Donald E. Christie, vice-president, 
Indiana Trust Company, Indianap- 
olis; Edward G. Donnelly, assistant 
vice - president, The Pennsylvania 
Company for Banking and Trusts, 
Philadelphia; additional member to 
be announced. 

Panel: Indirect Financing (Auto- 
mobiles — Appliances Home Im- 
provements )—John L. Gibson, mod- 
erator, vice-president, Republic 
National Bank of Dallas; Paul R. 
Geisinger, vice-president, The Na- 
tional City Bank, Cleveland; Edward 
M. Landis, vice-president, Anglo 
California National Bank, San Fran- 
cisco; Harold R. Moore, vice-presi- 
dent, State Bank of Albany, New 
York. 


Third Session 
Tuesday, March 23, 9:30 A.M. 


Address: Arthur O. Dietz, presi- 
dent, C.I.T. Financial Corporation, 
New York. 

Address: Courtney Pitt, financial 
vice-president, Philco Corporation, 
Philadelphia. 

Address: Fred F. Florence, chair- 
man, A.B.A. Credit Policy Commis- 
sion, and president of the Republic 
National Bank of Dallas, Dallas, 
Texas. 


Fourth Session 
2 P.M. 


Panel: Operating Efficiency (sys- 
tems—controls—costs— reserves ) — 

Alexander Gunther, moderator, 
vice-president, The First National 
Bank of Philadelphia; Edward 
Leone, auditor, Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York; Edwin B. 
Thorpe, vice-president, Union Trust 
Company of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts; Paul H. Young, vice-president, 
The Boatmen’s National Bank of St. 
Louis. 

Panel: Management Problems and 
Policies—Paul M. Welch, moderator, 
vice - president, The Citizens and 
Southern National Bank, Atlanta, 
Georgia; Carl Bimson, president, 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona; others to be announced. 


Fifth Session 
Wednesday, March 24, 9:30 A.M. 


Address: Thomas C. Boushall, 
president, The Bank of Virginia, 
Richmond. 

Address: By farm equipment man- 
ufacturer (to be announced). 

Address: Raymond Rodgers, econ- 
omist, New York University. 

Summary: Mr. Woollcott. 


News on Savings 


Items and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


New York Branch Tiff 


HE controversy between New 
York State’s commercial banks and 
savings institutions over the lat- 
ter’s attempts to establish additional 
branch offices has now become a 
national issue,” said George A. 
Mooney in the February 14 issue of 
The New York Times. 

“For more than three years,” Mr. 
Mooney wrote, “while the state’s 
commercial and savings banks have 
been battling over branches, Fed- 
eral savings and loan associations 
have forged ahead, establishing of- 
fices where business warranted. The 
banks, of course, have not been un- 
aware of the development.” 

Mr. Mooney stated that “although 
commercial banks have succeeded in 
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Savings Conference 


Tue annual Savings and Mortgage 
Conference and the National School 
Savings Forum of the American 
Bankers Association will be held at 
the Statler Hotel in New York on 
March 2-3. 

The program covering these meet- 
ings may be found on page 112 of 
February BANKING. The Conference 
and the Forum will be reported in 
our April issue. 


blocking savings banks’ attempts to 
obtain broader branch office powers 
from the state legislature, neither 
side has gained either clarification 
of its position or additional operat- 
ing advantages.” 


A.B.A. Against Proposed 
FHLB’s S&L Branch Changes 


SpoxesMEN for the American Bank- 
ers Association came to the vigorous 
defense of states’ rights in banking 
again on February 1 in testimony 
before the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board in regard to its proposed 
amendment to FHLB regulations re- 
lating to branch offices. 

A.B.A. witnesses were George R. 
Boyles, chairman of the A.B.A. Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation, and 
president of the Merchants National 
Bank ‘in Chicago; and Paul A. War- 
ner, president, Oberlin (Ohio) Sav- 
ings Bank Co.; chairman, A.B.A. 
Savings and Mortgage Division Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation. 
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Mr. Warner told the Board that 
the establishment of branches of 
Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions should be subject to the same 
limitations that apply to state- 
chartered associations, that branch- 
ing privileges should be dealt with 
by legislation rather than by regu- 
lation, and that Federal administra- 
tive agencies should not adopt regu- 
lations that would have coercive 
effects upon the states. 

The basing of Federal savings 
and loan association branch offices 
on the branch privileges of all other 
financial institutions authorized to 
provide savings, thrift, or home- 
financing facilities was scored by 
Mr. Warner as being “so broad and 
all-inclusive as to amount to almost 
no limitation at all on the establish- 
ment of branches of Federal savings 
and loan associations. The proposed 
regulation does not even prohibit 
the establishment of branches across 
state lines under certain circum- 
stances,” he pointed out. 


National-State S&is 


“With respect to branches, na- 
tional banks are governed by the 
same restrictions which apply to 
state-chartered commercial banks,” 
he continued. “We believe the same 
principle should apply to national 
and state-chartered savings and loan 
associations. To carry out this prin- 
ciple, it is necessary that the es- 
tablishment of branches of Federal 
savings and loan associations be 
subject to the same limitations and 
restrictions as the establishment of 
branches of state-chartered savings 
and loan associations under the law 
or practice in the state in which such 
Federal association is located. In 
this way, the autonomy of the state 
would be fully preserved. 

“Finally, such a basic issue as 
branching privileges should be dealt 
with by legislation and not by regu- 
lation. Administrative action can be 
more easily nullified than can legis- 
lative action. What the present 
Home Loan Bank Board can do by 
regulation, a future board can undo 
without resort. to congressional 
sanction. 

“For the reasons cited by Mr. 
Boyles and myself, the A.B.A. op- 
poses the proposed amendment to 
the regulations.” 

Further testimony by Joseph E. 
Perry of Newton, Mass., and others 
on February 16 will be reported in 
the next issue. 
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The First National Bank of Lebanon recently initiated school savings banking in 
the Cornwall schools for pupils in all grades, including elementary, junior high, 
and senior high. Teacher Julia A. Edwards, seated, is shown receiving deposits 
from pupils as, left to right, First National Vice-president R. P. Zimmerman; 
Branch Manager Eugene J. Arnold, and Principal F. E. Brenner look on 


New York Dividend Rate 


Went informed savings bank 
sources in New York advise that 
the savings banks of New York 
State are approaching the question 
of increased dividends with caution. 
At the end of last year, 12 savings 
banks declared an extra quarter 
percent above the regular 24% per- 
cent rate. Seven of these were banks 
in New York City. Two others, pay- 
ing 2% percent, also declared 14 
percent extra. What effect these ex- 
tras have had on the deposit trend 
it is too early to tell. 

Just what the future course will 
be remains to be determined. Two 
banks by their advertising have im- 
plied that they will pay an extra at 
the rate of 4, percent per annum on 
April 1, but have made no definite 
commitment as yet. This in effect 
would mean that they plan to go on 
a regular 234 percent rate. These 
sources suggest that this would be 
contrary in some respects to the 
philosophy as outlined by the Bank- 
ing Department when the dividend 
ceiling was raised. 

The two factors which probably 
will guide banks on dividend policy 
are: first, the effectiveness in at- 
tracting deposits by increasing the 
rate or declaring extras, and second, 
the trend in money rates generally. 
The Federal Reserve reduced the 
rediscount rate on February 4 from 
2 percent to 134 percent, which at 
least psychologically should have 
the effect of keeping money rates 
down. Also last month the FNMA 
increased the price of mortgages by 
approximately two points, which 
should tend to firm the mortgage 


market at a lower rate. Thus, if 
savings deposits continue to gain 
as they have been in the past, the 
ability of the banks to pay a higher 
interest rate to depositors becomes 
proportionately less. 


Report on Institutional 
Investors Mutual Fund 


N EW YORK STATE mutual savings 
bankers appear to be well satisfied 
with their experience during the 
first eight months of operation of 
the Institutional Investors Mutual 
Fund, Inc. This fund was established 
in May 1953, after the state legisla- 
ture authorized mutuals to invest 
in common stocks for the first time 
in their long history. 

From a recent analysis of the 
value of the fund by its president, 
J. Wilbur Lewis, president of the 
Union Dime Savings Bank, New 
York, we take this excerpt: 

“TIMF provides threefold protec- 
tion for the common stock portfolio 
of a savings bank. First, from the 
very large number of common stocks 
that savings banks can buy is culled 
a limited group meeting our high 
quality standards. This group con- 
stitutes the approved list. Secondly, 
from this approved list stocks are 
selected for investment when they 
can be purchased with what pro- 
fessionally trained analysts regard 
as a minimum risk of depreciation 
or loss. Thirdly, the portfolio is 
subject to continuous, intensive su- 
pervision, with sales or shifts of 
holdings when economic and finan- 
cial conditions indicate that such 
action is desirable.” 
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On the subject of yields and divi- 
dends, Mr. Lewis said, in part: 

“At the close of 1953, the indi- 
cated book value on stocks held by 
IIMF was 5.19 percent, compared 
with 5.01 percent as of June 30, 
1953. The improvement reflected 
increases in dividend rates of some 
equities held and purchase of shares 
at higher than average book re- 
turns.” 

Since its founding, the fund’s 
resources have grown to over $6,- 
000,000, according to Mr. Lewis. 

“The performance of ITMF,” Mr. 
Lewis said, “is not judged by us 
and should not be judged by its 
record during any one period of 
time, short or long. It should be 
judged solely by whether this fund 
will secure for mutual savings banks 
the higher rate of return while mini- 
mizing the risks involved. We are 
convinced that ITMF, as now set up 
and now operated, will do this satis- 
factorily at a cost per dollar in- 
vested that will become smaller and 
smaller as the fund grows in size.” 


New 2-in-1 Christmas Club 


Tue new 2-in-1 Christmas Club 
being offered this year for the first 
time by the Fitchburg (Mass.) Sav- 
ings Bank combines savings and in- 
stalment credit. On opening this 
2-in-1 club account, a member pays 
a $1 fee and agrees to deposit $3, 
$4, or $5 a week for 51 weeks. This 
entitles him to an immediate cash 
payment (December 10, 1953) of 
$75, $100, or $125 and similar pay- 
ments on December 10, 1954, de- 
pending upon the amount of his 
deposits. 

This new savings-credit plan was 
introduced the first week in Decem- 
ber through display newspaper ad- 
vertisements. In addition to the 
membership fee of $1, there is a 
financing charge equal to one weekly 
payment. 

“Anyone with a good credit or 
borrowing record may apply for 
membership by making one weekly 
payment,” an ad reads. “Those 
whose applications are received im- 
mediately, and are approved, will 
receive a check by December 10. 
Latecomers may join by catching 
up on weekly payments when they 
apply for membership.” 

In reporting on the effectiveness 
of the plan, President Frederick C. 
Ober said that the idea caught on 
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“Well, for two reasons: It’s a convenient place 


to have some spare dollars when you need thei; 
and only banks can be members of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, which insures 
the safety of your funds up to $10,000 for each 
depositor. Furthermore, this extra protection 
doesn’t cost you a cent —the bank pays the bill!” 


ENJOY ALL THE BENEFITS OF A BANK ACCOUNT — 
DEPOSIT REGULARLY WITH US. 


immediately. “From the day after 
the first announcement appeared 
in an afternoon paper, customers 
started swarming into the bank. 
Two days later we realized we had 
hit upon the most effective promo- 
tional service we had ever offered.” 


Trend of Security Outlays 


Tue following table gives the 
trend and growth of the annual 
sums (in billions of dollars) allotted 
out of income for personal and fam- 
ily protection, broken down as be- 
tween voluntary and Government- 
sponsored plans, for selected years 
from 1929 through 1952: 


Social % Vol- 
Voluntary Security untary 
Year Protection (OASI) to Total 
1929 $4.3 $— 100% 
1940 6.9 0.7 91 
1944 26.6 1.3 95 
1946 16.6 1.4 92 
1948 14.4 ye 90 
1949 15.5 1.6 90 
1950 15.3 2.6 85 
1951 17.9 3.3 84 
1952 22.8 3.8 86 


NoTE: Voluntary protection comprises 
life insurance and annuity premiums, 
employer and employee payments to 
retirement and pension plans, addi- 
tions to long-term savings, and acci- 
dent and health protection premiums. 
Source: Money-Matters. 


Savings Promotion Material 


A NEW series of savings deposits 
promotion material has been pre- 
pared cooperatively by the Savings 
and Mortgage Division and Adver- 
tising Department of the American 
Bankers Association. There are six 


newspaper advertisements and a di. 
rect mail folder keyed to the clinch 
line “There Is No Substitute for 
Money in the Bank.” 

The attractive, two-color folder 
points up reasons for saving with 
brief copy illustrated with eye-catch- 
ing pen and ink drawings. 

The appearance of the clinch line 
on all of the ads gives them conti- 
nuity. Although the copy is brief, 
it carries a strong selling message. 
For the first time the Advertising 
Department offers a choice of two 
sets of illustrations—either cartoons 
or silhouettes. Ad sample at left. 


1953 Savings All-Time High 


Banx thrift deposits reached an 
all-time high in 1953, with savings 
deposits in commercial banks reach- 
ing $43.4-billion and in mutual sav- 
ings banks $24.4-billion at the year 
end. This compares with a 1952 
total in savings in commercial banks 
of $40.7-billion and in mutual say- 
ings banks of $22.6-billion. The 
combined commercial and savings 
bank thrift deposits amounted to 
$67.8-billion. 

Other thrift institutions likewise 
showed substantial gains in 1953 
over 1952 in the total volume of 
savings funds. For example, shares 
in savings and loan associations 
were reported at $22.8-billion at the 
end of 1953, representing an increase 
of $3-billion for the year. Life in- 
surance policy reserves reached a 
total of $67-billion in 1953, com- 
pared with $62.6-billion at the end 
of 1952. 


La Salle’s “Save-O-Matic’ 


A NEW savings service has been 
launched at La Salle National Bank, 
Chicago, to provide customers with 
an automatic savings plan. 

Under the plan, depositors au- 
thorize a monthly transfer from 
their checking accounts to their 
savings accounts. On a simple au- 
thorization form, the depositor in- 
dicates the amount of money he 
wishes added to his savings account 
and the date he wants the transfer 
made. From there on the process is 
automatic. The bank’s special ser- 
vice department sees to it that the 
authorized transfer is made and the 
depositor advised. 

“Save-O-Matic” is designed for 
busy people or infrequent visitors. 
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Financing Is Real Challenge, 
Declares John W. Kress 


a INANCING home construction in 
the coming months as a means of 
continuing the high level of busi- 
ness activity is a real challenge,” 
John W. Kress, president of the 
A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion, said in an address before the 
Association’s National Credit Con- 
ference in Chicago. 

“With the appointment of Albert 
M. Cole to the office of Administrator 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency last year,” Mr. Kress said, 
“the Administration embarked upon 
a complete study of the entire na- 
tional housing and home financing 
problem. Through shirtsleeve con- 
ferences with leaders in this field in 
all parts of the country, Mr. Cole 
has obtained a first-hand under- 
standing of the problem, and has 
set in motion a plan for its solution. 

While reviewing what’s ahead in 
1954, Mr. Kress said he felt the 
thoughtful deliberations of the 
HHFA and the President’s Advisory 
Committee may result in new de- 
velopments in 1954. 

“One of them,” he said, “is the 
possibility of evolving an improved 
distribution of mortgage credit for 
areas of need to supplant Fanny 
May. I believe a sound plan should 
be developed, but for use only when 
investment funds are unavailable. 
A secondary mortgage market should 
not be established for the purpose 
of direct Government lending or to 
create inflationary credit, because 
Government officials have rejected 
inflation as a matter of Government 
policy. Now is no time to create any 
agency subsidized by government or 
stimulated by private capital to 
make credit easier, and business and 
banking leaders who have a moral 
and ethical interest in social wel- 
fare should nevertheless oppose any 
proposal which makes for unsound 
mortgage credit. 

“A number of proposals for some 
form of supporting the secondary 
mortgage market have been made; 
but for the most part, they seem to 
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News for Mortgage Credit Men 


Items and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


“Oh, Mary, I told 
you not to touch 
that button while 
the television man 
is on the roof!” 


indicate in reality a primary mar- 
ket. We are working on a plan 
which we believe can solve the prob- 
lem of bringing mortgage credit to 
all areas of need.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Kress said: “We 
all should support the Administra- 
tion in its serious endeavor to pur- 
sue a policy of a sound and honest 
dollar. It is the only safe way to 
protect our way of life against in- 
flationary pressures which have 
grown up so strongly in recent years. 

“Home ownership, by every one 
financially capable, is an ideal situa- 
tion for this country to pursue; and 
we should foster it, but always 
within the limits of a sound economic 
policy. Lenders need to keep them- 
selves in a position to grant all the 
credit that is needed for sound de- 
velopment within the country, both 
now and in the future when the need 
may be even greater. . 


The principal provisions of the 
Eisenhower Administration’s 
new housing bill, introduced on 
February 12, are discussed in 
WASHINGTON, which starts on 
page 87. 


COURTESY THE CHRISTIAN SCIPNCE MONITOR 


“Our objective must be to sup- 
port strongly a sound and honest 
dollar and a program in the housing 
and home financing field which is 
good for the builder, is good for the 
buyer, good for the lender, and 
above all good for the national wel- 
fare.” 


1953 Housing Starts 


Fea the fifth successive year, the 
1953 housing starts exceeded the 
million mark, when 1,102,400 new 
permanent nonfarm dwelling units 
were put under construction, says 
the U. S. Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. This 
total was only 2 percent under the 
final estimate of 1,127,000 for 1952 
—the second best housing year on 
record. Virtually all of the 1952-53 
decline was in public housing. The 
all-time peak in housing starts was 
reached in 1950, with a total 1,396,- 
000. 

Starts in 1949 numbered 1,025,- 
100 and in 1951 they were 1,091,300. 

Although housing starts in 1953 
declined almost steadily from the 
peak in April, the rate of decline in 
the closing months of the year was 
less than seasonal. An estimated 
68,000 units were begun in Decem- 
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ber, 12,000 less than the November 
figure and 3,500 less than December 
1952. 

The January housing starts, in- 
cluding 1,300 public units, totaled 
66,000. Seasonally adjusted annual 
private starts rate 1,078,000. 


No Real Estate Collapse 


Dr. Roy WENZLICK, nationally 
known real estate analyst, predicts 
that there will be no collapse in the 
real estate field in 1954. 


CALENDAR 


“The building boom is over,’’ Dr.. 
Wenzlick said. “Prices may sag as 
much as 20 percent in the next four 
years, then go higher than they are 
now.” Dr. Wenzlick advised, “Buy a 
home now and wait 10 years and 
you’ll make a profit when you sell.” 


American Bankers Association 


2 

2- 3 

4- 5 
12 
18-19 

. 22-24 


Massachusetts, New 


National School Savings Forum, Statler 
Hotel, New York City 

Annual Savings and Mortgage Confer- 
ence, Statler Hotel, New York City 

Country Bank Operations Commission, 
Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Georgia 

G.S.B. Alumni and Faculty, Columbia 
Club, New York City 

Agricultural Commission Annual Meet- 
ing, Denver, Colo. 

National Instalment Credit Conference, 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago 

Executive Council Spring Meeting, The 
— White Sulphur Springs, 

Va. 

Annual Convention, American Institute 
of Banking, Statler and Biltmore Ho- 
tels, Los Angeles 

Graduate School of Banking, Annual 
Session, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 


* 80th Annual Convention, "atlantic City 


State Associations 


Florida, Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg 

Georgia, Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta 

Alaska, Elks Lodge, Kodiak 

Louisiana, Jung Hotel, New Orleans 

Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 

New Jersey, Chalfont-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City 

Tennessee, Peabody Hotel, Memphis 

North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst 

Maryland Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City 

Missouri, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis 

Ohio, Neil House, Columbus 

Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 

Kansas, Kansas City 

Delaware, DuPont Hotel, Wilmington 

New Mexico, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque 

Texas, Gunter Hotel, San Antonio 

Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Alabama, Dinkler-Tutwiler, Birmingham 

South Carolina, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach 

North Dakota, 
Forks 

California, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena 

Pennsylvania, Chalfonte- Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 

Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

Colorado, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs 


Dacotah Hotel, Grand 


Virginia, Cruise 

New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid 

South Dakota, Franklin Hotel, Dead- 
wood 

Connecticut, Griswold Hotel, Groton 

Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 

Dist. of Columbia, Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs 

Ocean House, 
Swampscott 

Nevada, Reno 

New Hampshire, Wentworth - By - The- 
Sea, Portsmouth 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
July 


Aug. 


Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Oct. 


April 8-9 


Apr. 12-14 


May 30- 
June 12 


July 4-17 


New Hampshire Mutual Savings, Went- 
worth-By-The-Sea, Portsmouth 

Wyoming, Wort Hotel, Jackson 

Oregon, Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart 

Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul 

Utah, Utah Hotel, Salt Lake City 

Illinois, Drake Hotel, Chicago 

Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 

Washington, Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma 

Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 

Montana, Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier 
National Park 

New Jersey Savings, Monmouth Hotel, 
Spring Lake 

Spring House, Poland 

Central SStates Conference, Grand Hotel, 
Mackinac Island, Michigan 

West Virginia, Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs 

Pennsylvania Bankers Association Sum- 
mer School, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, State College 

Maine Savings, Poland Spring House, 
Poland Sprin 

Massachusetts Savings, Washington Ho- 
tel, Bretton Woods, N. H. 

Connecticut Savings, Hotel Wentworth- 
Sea, Portsmouth, New Hamp- 


Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha 


Other Organizations 


Virginia Bankers Farm Credit Confer- 
ence, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Natural Bridge 

15th Annual Pacific Northwest Confer- 
ence on Banking, State College of 
Washington, Pullman 

Reserve City Bankers, Boca Ratan Club, 
Boca Ratan, Florida 


School of Banking of the South, Louisi- 
ana State University, Baton Rouge 
Western session, Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management, 
Credit Research Foundation of the 
National Association of Credit Men, 

Stanford University, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia 

Eastern session, Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management, 
Credit Research Foundation of the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, New 
Hampshire 

School of Consumer Banking, University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville. 


School of Banking, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison 

Financial Public Relations Association, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D 

41st Annual Convention, Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association of America, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago 

Consumer Bankers Association, 
Roosevelt, New Orleans, La. 

National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, 30th Annual Con- 
vention, San Francisco 


Hotel 
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11-12 
Mar 11-12 
13-15 
Mar 14-15 
14-15 
Mar 14-16 
18-19 
Mar 21-22 
21-23 
Mar 24-26 
24-26 
Mar 
25-26 
Apr. 18-20 
25-27 
June 7-11 8-10 
22-24 
June 14-26 
22-27 
Oct. 17-20 
29-31 
9-11 
Apr. 8-10 
Apr. 12-14 17-18 
Apr. 22-24 
Apr. 25-27 
May 5- 6 | 11-12 
May 6-7 Mar.  1- 3 
May 9-12 
May 10-11 
May 10-12 
May 11-13 
May 
May 12-1 
May 14-15 
May 16-18 
May 17-19 
May 20-21 
May 20-22 
May 21-22 
Aug. 1-14 
May 23-25 
May 23-26 
May 24-26 
May 27-29 
M 9 Aug. 8-20 
ay 29- 

June 3 Aug. 23- 
June 3- 6 Sept. 4 
J 4- 5 

were Sept. 26-30 
J 5 
fane 6- 8 Sept. 27-30 
June 9-18 
June 10-11 Oct. 3-6 
June 12 Oct. 18-21 
June 11-12 
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a What’s the most efficient way to process 


“| & Billion Checks ‘? 


In a single year, U. S. banks process 
an estimated 8 billion checks. 


The most efficient way to sort, list, 
prove and endorse checks is, naturally, 
to handle them as few times as possible. 


That’s why so many banks use IBM 
Proof Machines. In one simple, easy 
operation, checks are sorted, listed, 
proved and endorsed. The savings in 
time and money, even for banks with 
small check volume, are impressive. 


15 Advantages of IBM Proof Machines 
for Commercial Banks 


e Immediate proof of each deposit e Proof and distribution of incoming clearings 

e Checks sorted automatically to reduce to ledgers and active accounts 
operator effort e Incoming clearings automatically dated and 

e Checks endorsed and identified automatically identified 

e Simplified keyboard, to promote touch-adding Progressive totaling, providing sub-totals 
accuracy ~ on all counters 

e Control tape, to provide a complete Repeat, subtract, and non-add keys, 
reference—in original sequence to facilitate machine operation 

e Completely flexible credit distribution and Control panel for complete flexibility of 
proof application 

e Large distribution capacity to reduce Facilitates bank analyses, for better 
rehandling management control 

e Constant control of cash entries, with or Functionally designed to give maximum 
without tickets operator efficiency and convenience 


International Business Machines + 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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News for Trustmen 


Trustmen Have Balanced Program 


T= massive gold curtain con- 


cealing the stage gracefully 

parted ... Merle E. Selecman 
executive manager of the American 
Bankers Association and secretary of 
the Trust Division, stepped to the 
lectern and called the meeting to 
order ... Old Glory fluttered in the 
breezes as the stirring strains of the 
Star Spangled Banner filled the ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria ... 


Introductions . . . Executive Man- 
ager Selecman introduces 16 past 
presidents of the Trust Division, 
standing. Front row, left to right, 
Gilbert T. Stephenson, Pendleton, 
North Carolina (1930), and Sam- 
uel C. Waugh, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs, 
Washington (1938) 
Second row, left to right, James W. 
Allison (before retirement), Equit- 
able Trust Co., Wilmington, Del. 
(1945); Henry A. Theis, president, 
Citizens Northern Valley National 
Bank, Englewood, N. J. (1943); 
Richard G. Stockton, chairman, Wa- 
chovia Bank and Trust Co., Wins- 
ton-Salem, N. C. (1941); Carl W. 


MARY B. LEACH 


Trustman Gilbert T. Stephenson, 
(Pendleton, N. C.) delivered the in- 
vocation . .. and the 35th Mid-Win- 
ter Trust Conference was under way. 

A first order of business was the 
introduction by Mr. Selecman of 
16 Trust Division past presidents 
seated on the rostrum and Robert 
F. Maddox, director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Atlanta and father 
of N. Baxter Maddox, president of 


Caption to Picture Above 


Fenninger, director, Provident Trust 
Co., Philadelphia (1940); Robert- 
son Griswold, vice-president, Mary- 
land Trust Co., Baltimore (1937); 
Merrel P. Callaway, director, Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railway Co., Savan- 
nah (1935); Leon M. Little, presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Ipswich, 
Mass. (1934) 
Back row, left to right, Robert A. 
Wilson, senior vice-president, The 
Pennsylvania Company for Banking 
and Trusts, Philadelphia (1952) ; 
Joseph W. White, vice-president, 
Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis 
(1951); Raymond H. Trott, presi- 
dent, Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Co., Providence (1950); John W. 


RORERT coopp 


the Trust Division and vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer of Atlanta’s 
First National. Mr. Maddox, Sr., 
was president of the American 
Bankers Association in 1918. 
President N. Baxter Maddox, the 
first speaker, emphasized the im- 
portance to trustmen of acquainting 
themselves with the significance of 
Federal budget balancing, the Gov- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 


Remington, president, Lincoln 
Rochester Trust Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. (1949); Harry M. Bardt, 
vice-president and senior trust 
officer, Bank of America, San Fran- 
cisco (1948); R. M. Alton, vice- 
president in charge of trust depart- 
ment, United States National Bank, 
Portland, Ore. (1947); and Evans 
Woollen, Jr., chairman, Fletcher 
Trust Co., Indianapolis (1946) 
Seated on the rostrum, left to right, 
former A.B.A. President Maddox; 
A.I.B. President Harman; Trust Di- 
vision President Maddox; and 
Charles E. Orcutt and Joseph H. 
Wolfe, assistant secretaries, Trust 
Division 
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The Continental Illinois Bank is a national dealer in 
U. S. Government, State, and Municipal securities 


It is easy for you to do business with our Bond Department, even 
at a distance. Your orders are speedily handled by phone, teletype, 
bank wire, mail and air-mail. Payments are made by debiting or 
crediting customer accounts. All this saves time and money for 
our customers. 

All the facilities of our Bond Department are at your service. 
Our officers welcome an opportunity to share information and ideas 


with you. 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LaSalle, Jackson, Clark and Quincy Streets 
Telephone STate 2-9000 LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS Teletype CG 1431 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Everett D. Reese 
Bankers have responsibility . . . 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 
ernment’s fiscal policy, the monetary 
policy of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, and the debt management pol- 
icy of the Treasury. 

“We have only begun to scratch 
the surface of the problem of educat- 
ing ourselves in such matters,” said 
Mr. Maddox. After mentioning the 
fact that many attributed the 1952 
Presidential election results to “re- 
action against unsound money” and 
the subsequent unfounded criticisms 
of banks in the nonpolitical at- 
tempts to achieve sound money, Mr. 
Maddox said that “unless we are 
prepared to answer such attacks, we 
shall shirk an important responsibil- 
ity as representatives of the finan- 
cial community.” 

Speaking both from the stand- 
point of a trustman and as national 
president of the American Institute 
of Banking, Stetson B. Harman 


Leslie E. Gehres 


Russians off-balance right now .. . 


Marcus Nadler 
No sharp business decline . . 


(First Trust and Savings Bank, 
Pasadena) reviewed the 54-year 
bank staff educational program of 
the Institute as it applies to trust 
department employees. “Both of the 
Institute texts in trust are now in 
the process of complete revision,” 
he said, “to bring them within to- 
day’s concept of the trust business. 
One will be available for classes in 
September of this year under the 
title Trust Department Services. 
The second revised text will make 
its bow in September 1955, carrying 
the title Trust Department Opera- 
tions.” 


The Big Question 


“When is the United States going 
to have a depression and how serious 
will it be?,’ was the question most 
often asked United States repre- 
sentatives attending banking and 
trade meetings in Geneva and New 


J. Stewart Baker 
Greetings from clearing house .. . 


William J. Jameson 
Balancing individual rights . . . 


Delhi in September, Samuel C. 
Waugh told the trustmen. 

Mr. Waugh is Assistant Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs and 
is a former president of the A.B.A. 
Trust Division. 

In his discussion of the Randall 
Report, which Mr. Waugh feels is 
not “just another report,” but “may 
be the taking-off point for a new 
phase of our economic relations with 
other nations,” he said that “the 
peoples of the Far East, Latin Amer- 
ica, and Africa have been stirred 
to new aspirations for economic 
growth. In the next generation or 
two, these areas are bound to grow 
spectacularly by one means or an- 
other, and as they grow to draw 
upon the productive facilities of the 
industrial nations. New forces exist 
which may create a level of world 
trade higher than has ever pre- 
viously been contemplated.” 


Eugene R, Black 


Large sums are invested abroad .. . 


PHOTOS BY ROBERT COOPE 
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In a panel discussion of “Handling 
Businesses in Trusts,” Joseph W. 
White, vice-president of the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company, St. Louis, 
warned that “businessmen must un- 
derstand that a trustee is not 
authorized by law to retain and con- 
tinue to operate a business indefi- 
nitely when there is no provision in 
the will or other trust instrument 
giving the power to do so.” 

Speaking to this point, Arthur B. 
Pfleiderer, vice-president of the De- 
troit Trust Company, stated: 

“If it is quite obvious that the 
executors should get out of the busi- 
ness at the earliest possible moment, 
we ask the trust officer to arrange 
a meeting at which we make our re- 
port and try to sell our conclusions. 
If we have sold well, we quietly set 


Cc. in motion the steps which we con- 
sider necessary for an effective sale.” 
ry Other members of this panel were 
nd Clarence D. Cowdery, The Boat- 
A. men’s National Bank of St. Louis; 
Joseph Trachtman, Trachtman and 
all Wolf, N.Y.C.; and Aurie I. Johnson, 
is First Trust & Deposit Co., Syracuse. 
ay During a lively question period, 
ew H. M. Bardt, Bank of America, San 
ith Francisco, and R. P. Chapman, Mer- 
the chants National Bank of Boston, 
er- joined the panel. 
red Smaller Trust Panel 
Za Another panel, led by Ralph A. 
McIninch, Merchants National Bank, 
ow 
ind Manchester, New Hampshire, ex- 
“ plored the “Problems of Smaller 
the Trust Departments” before a large, 
cist interested audience. Besides Mr. 
rid McIninch the panel was made up of 
my J. Anton Conner, trust review sec- 
tion chief, Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, Washington; W. 
T. Hackett, The Huntington Na- 
tional Bank, Columbus; and Charles 
F. Borgel, The First National Bank 
of York, Pennsylvania. During a 
one-hour question period Mr. Mc- 
Ininch was assisted by Mr. Borgel; 
Mr. Hackett; William S. Ritman, 
The Indiana National Bank, Indian- 
apolis; and H. C. Schuyler, Union 
Bank and Trust Company, Helena. 
“A fiduciary cannot expect free- 
dom from liability if it fails to prop- 
erly review, with sufficient fre- 
quency, all of the trust assets for 
which it has investment responsibil- 
ity,” said Mr. Conner. “If a satis- 
factory comprehensive periodic re- 
view of trust assets is being made 
by the directors or a duly authorized 
committee, we and management, and 
OOPE 
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Trust Division officers at a pre-conference meeting. Left to right, Executive Com- 

mittee Chairman Richard P. Chapman (president, Merchants National Bank, Bos- 

ton); President Maddox; Division Vice-president George C. Barclay, (vice-presi- 
dent, City Bank Farmers Trust Co., New York); and Mr. Selecman 


Forty-four states, Bermuda, Canada, and District of Columbia were represented 
at the conference by 1,930 trustmen and women. Photograph, above, shows 
trustmen picking up credentials 


Trustmen from Pennsylvania planning April trust meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association. Left to right, L. W. Van Meter, Provident Trust Co., Phila- 
delphia; H. F. Myers Jr., Fulton National Bank, Lancaster; R. H. Starr, First 
National Bank, Sharon; J. E. Williams, Provident Trust Co.; R. L. Ellison, West 
Branch Bank and Trust Co., Williamsport; H. T. Bongardt, Tradesmens Land 
Title Bank and Trust Co., Philadelphia; M. F. Gstalder, First National Bank, 
Williamsport (chairman, PBA’s Trust Division) ; and R. U. Frey, The Pennsylvania 
Co., Philadelphia 


PHOTOS BY ROBERT COOPB 
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J. L. Robertson, Board of Governors, 
FRS, Washington; Frank C. Rathje, 
Chicago, former A.B.A. president; and 
T. J. Nugent, first of Chicago (retired) 


everybody, can be reasonably well 
assured that asset problems needing 
attention are getting it. Asset re- 
views, if properly conducted by a 
group of informed men, constitute 
a first line of defense against liabil- 
ity. . .. Lack of provision for ef- 
fective internal audit and control is 
another frequent criticism.” 

Mr. Hackett told about the or- 
ganizing of an “Estate Clinic” with 
25 members—underwriters, trust of- 
ficers, attorneys, and accountants. 

“We meet once a month, nine 
months a year,” he said, “We have 
no speakers or speeches, no officers, 
and no dues other than the cost of 
the dinner. The chairmanship ro- 
tates from member to member each 
month. Also, each month one at- 
torney, one trust officer, one ac- 
countant, and one underwriter are 
picked to present an actual case 
analysis.” 


Jenkins-Keogh Bills 


The first to face the mike on Tues- 
day morning was Ear! S. MacNeill, 
vice-president of the Irving Trust 
Company, New York. His topic was 
“Opportunities for Service under 
the Jenkins-Keogh Self-Pensioning 
Bills.” 

“The whole of Main Street is 
your market,” he said in an enumer- 
ation of the potential customers 
under these bills. ‘Qualification for 
membership,” he said, “is accom- 
plished by a process of elimina- 
tion. . . . The law’s definition says 
nothing about professional status— 
requires membership in no associa- 
tion. It doesn’t even set the condi- 
tion of self-employment, albeit this 
is popularly referred to as a bill to 
provide pensons for the self-em- 
ployed.” 

Taxaton and legislation were the 
subjects expounded by the next two 
speakers. Carlysle A. Bethel (Woch- 
ovia Bank and Trust Co., Winston- 
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Nancye B, Staub, Morristown, N. J.; 


West and Thoburn Mills, Cleveland, 
plan a women’s finance forum 


Salem), chairman of the Trust Divi- 
sion’s Committee on Taxation, gave 
a comprehensive, extemporaneous re- 
view of taxation and its effect upon 
the fiduciary. J. O. Brott, A.B.A. 
general counsel, Washington, re- 
viewed bills pending before Congress 
in which trustmen have a direct in- 
terest. 

The Administration is taking in- 
dustry at its word that it can main- 
tain full employment and prosperity 
and the banks at their word that 
they can meet the nation’s financing 
needs, Everett D. Reese, president 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, told the trustmen. He pointed 
to the fact that there are many 
bankers who have never before been 
through a competitive situation such 
as we now have and said that it will 
take a great many of good bankers 
to meet the transition period. 

He warned that the Government 
is back in the lending business again 
ostensibly to help small business 
and warned that already there is a 
demand for greater Government 
lending. 

“It seems to me that we are faced 
with a tremendous challenge,” said 
Mr. Reese. “The stakes are high. 
Is private banking going to do the 
job or allow the Government to step 
in with more and more things to do 
for the people? We as bankers are 
going to accept the challenge!”’ 

“When the Whistle Blows’”—and 
it did blow repeatedly throughout 
this address—was the subject of an 
address by Robert C Gilmore 
(Bridgeport), president of The Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

Mr. Gilmore’s remarks were con- 
cerned with the reciprocity that is 
possible and desirable between un- 
derwriters and trustmen. 

“A sharp decline in business ac- 
tivity accompanied by large-scale 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 


FDIC stock-taking. New York Examiner 
Robert A. Wilson, Philadelphia; W. L. George W. MecNell; 


Board Member 


Maple T. Harl, Washington; and Bos. 


ton Examiner L. J. Culliney 


J. H. Evans, Sharon; W. M. Taylor, 
Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, 
Washington; Paul I. Wren, Boston; 
Russ M. Johnson and W. Henry Hol- 


man, Jackson, Mississippi 


G. L. Smith, J. P. McClain, and A, C. 

Knight, Cleveland; D. J. Needham 

(A.B.A. retired); and J. O. Brott, 
Washington, A.B.A. general counsel 


PHOTOS BY ROBERT COOPS 


William J. Fitzpatrick, Salt Lake City, 


member, Trust Division’s Executive 
Committee; R. V. Walsh, San Fran- 
cisco; Frank H. Schmidt, Los Angeles; 
and Edward J. Drew, New York 
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“YES, ART, WE BUY AND SELL OUR 
GOVERNMENT BONDS THROUGH BANKERS TRUST 
IN NEW YORK. BECAUSE THEYRE A 


PRIMARY DEALER All PRICES ARE 


NET. AND THEIR OVER-ALL ADVICE 
ON OUR ACCOUNT HAS BEEN 
VERY HELPFUL...“ 


When you buy Governments from Bankers Trust—you deal direct 


As a primary dealer in U. S. Gov- 
ernment bonds, notes, certificates, 
and discount bills, we maintain an 
inventory of these securities in our 


Trading Department. 


This means that your orders 
placed with us are executed with- 
out delay — no red tape or outside 
telephone calls. Immediate confir- 
mation of orders can mean an 


important saving for your bank. 


Moreover, this service is rendered 
to our customers at the lowest pos- 
sible cost—all prices are net. 

We are glad to work with you on 
your bond account, advise you on 
the arrangement of maturities, and 
suggest switches from one issue to 
another as market movements pro- 


vide favorable opportunities. 


In addition, our Bond Depart- 
ment is a leading dealer in State 


and municipal issues. We are pre- 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


pared to answer your questions 
regarding this segment of your 


portfolio. 


For full information on how this 
service can benefit your bank, write 
Bond Department, Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street, New 
York 15, N. Y. Telephone REctor 
2-8900 when we can be of assis- 
tance. Our teletype numbers are 
NY 1-3333 for Governments and 
NY 1-850 for State and Municipals. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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UNITED PRESS PHOTOS 


Part of the audience at one session of the Sixth National Credit Conference 


Serve Credit Needs; Seek New Ways, 


The paragraphs which follow are 
based on the summary of the Sixth 
National Credit Conference of the 
American Bankers Association, 
which was held in Chicago, January 
24-27. The summary was given at 
the end of the conference by FRED 
F’. FLORENCE, chairman of the A.B.A. 
Credit Policy Commission and presi- 
dent of the Republic National Bank 
of Dallas, Texas. Approximately 
1,000 bankers attended the confer- 
ence, which heard talks and panel 
discussions by bankers, business 
and industrial leaders and econo- 


Chairman Florence Tells Credit Conference 


mists. Pictures of the conference 
and the men who constituted its 
program, together with brief ex- 
cerpts from their talks, appear on 
this and the following pages. 


HE conference left little doubt 
that this will be a year of new 
challenge for banking. This 
does not mean that we have not 
faced challenges just as significant 


Registration, below, was at a new high 


before, but the atmosphere of 1954 
had characteristics distinguishing it 
from past conferences. Since we met 
in January 1953, the last of the di- 
rect economic controls arising out 
of the Korean crisis have been can- 
celed out; we have had a reorienta- 
tion of monetary and fiscal policies 
through which a determined effort 
is being made to promote stabiliza- 
tion, rather than inflation; we have 
seen the cessation of a shooting 
war, with corresponding effects upon 
the attitudes of business and con- 
sumers toward forward buying; and 
we have again witnessed the miracle 
of American productive genius, with 
its capability for turning out an un- 
paralleled volume of goods for both 
civilian and military purposes. 


Waar has this meant for the econ- 
omy as a whole, and for banking in 
particular? 

Our speakers discussed at length 
the conditions affecting the general 
economic situation and specific lines 
of business in different sections of 
the country. We observed a wide 
variation in their experiences. The 
forces of supply and demand in our 
markets are now operating closer 
to normal—that is, without the in- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 103) 
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UNITED PRESS 
Left to right: Fred F. Florence, chairman of the A.B.A. 
Credit Policy Commission and of the National Credit Con- 
ference, and president of the Republic National Bank of 
Dallas (whose remarks summing up the conference begin 
on the opposite page); Everett D. Reese, president of the 
American Bankers Association and of The Park National 
Bank of Newark, Ohio; L. A. Jennings, Deputy Comptroller 


NITED PRESS 


UNITED PRESS 
of the Currency, Washington, D. C., a guest of the conference 


Left to right, above: H. Earl Cook, chairman, Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, a conference guest; George 
Champion, senior vice-president, Chase National Bank, New 
York; L. L. Colbert, president, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit 


UNITED PRESS 


Left to right: Philip Sporn, president, American Gas & Electric Co., New York; Kenton R. Cravens, administrator, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, Washington (the RFC program for disposing of its assets was outlined in our February 
issue); Chester A. Rude, chairman of the executive committee, Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles; John W. Kress, 
president of the A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage Division and vice-president, The Howard Savings Institution, Newark, N. J. 


Left to right: T. W. Johnson, president, Robert Morris Asso- 

ciates, and vice-president, Security-First National Bank of 

Los Angeles; Russell S. Weatherwax, president, Oglesby- 
Barnitz Bank & Trust Co., Middletown, Ohio 


UNITED PRESS 
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Left to right: Fred Lazarus, Jr. (at lectern), president, Fed- 

erated Department Stores, Inc., Cincinnati; George R. Boyles, 

chairman, A.B.A. Committee on Federal Legislation, and 

president, Merchants National Bank, Chicago, who presided 
at one of the sessions 


UNITED PRESS 
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What They Said 


“Bankers must accept risks as part of their business 
or face a very real clamor for more government credit 
and guaranties. ... Supervisors should not take such a 
critical attitude toward the business loans of banks as 
to drive them into an overzealous interest in govern- 
ment-guaranteed loans.” 

Everett D. REESE 


“If banks are not going to accept the risk and re- 
sponsibility for their own domestic loans, small and 
large, there is little excuse for their existence. If the 
risk is greater than is warranted for a loan, we have 
no right to ask the taxpayer, through a governmental 
guaranty, to assume it... . In lending, there is no sub- 
stitute for experience. It is a very simple thing to lend 
money in good times, but the real test of a banker is 
to judge the good from the bad when the going is 
rough.” 


GrorceE CHAMPION 


“I wonder sometimes if we wouldn’t do better to talk 
more about the distance we still have to go, the things 
we still have to do, the needs we still have to fill—and 
talk less about the wonders of production and distribu- 
tion that have been accomplished in the past....Toa 
remarkable degree, American business creates its own 
markets as it goes. It creates markets by designing 
and building products that have an irresistible appeal. 
It creates markets by extending financial credit—by 
making it possible for millions of people to pay for the 
things they buy while they are enjoying their use.” 


L. L. Coisert 


“...No matter how busy we are, as a matter of or- 
ganization and executive development, we should set 
aside some time every day to discuss problems, to pass 
along experiences, to counsel with those coming along 
to whom we shall soon pass the torch .. . This, in our 
business, is our development and research laboratory 
—without which modern banking, not unlike industry, 
will not continue to compete and endure, much less 
grow.” 


T. W. JoHNson 


“Many bank people today never loaned or collected 
money in highly competitive markets—prosperous bor- 
rowers have made it rather easy to make a good show- 
ing. We think it will be advisable to develop an organ- 
ization and so coordinate that maximum attention is 
devoted to selling the use of our money and collecting 
it. Loan operations should be organized so all details 
are almost automatic.” 

Russett C. WEATHERWAX 


“It must be apparent that, in the period ahead, we 
bankers and retailers have an opportunity of unusual 
dimensions. Being closer to the buyer and to the cus- 
tomer, we need to understand more about him. The 
economy requires the action that comes from that un- 
derstanding.” 

Frep Lazarus, Jr. 


“Assuming only normal difficulties and disappoint- 
ments in the developmental phase that we are now 


entering, the effect of atomic power on sources of 
energy in the United States is still bound to be almost 
negligible during the next ten years and only slight 
during the ensuing five years. In the decade after that, 
it may pick up to some significant figure. But a great 
deal of work still remains to be done before it will be 
possible to determine whether—and more importantly 
when—atomic power can take its position in the mar- 
ket place and meet the economic test of other forms of 
energy in areas, like the United States, having these 
in abundance.” 
Sporn 


“Although mortgage credit is more readily available 
today than was the case some months ago, another 
great need is a flexibility in the rates of interest on 
FHA and VA loans. Those who are concerned with the 
purse strings of our economy have long advocated that 
interest rates be flexible and be permitted to fluctuate 
in accordance with the normal laws of supply and de- 
mand. Such a policy might even do away with the 
necessity for a secondary mortgage market and would 
help cure the problem of furnishing adequate mortgage 
credit. The notable ‘accord’ between the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve Board in March 1951 put such a 
policy into effect with respect to U. S. Government 
securities. Why should not the same ‘accord’ be adopted 
with respect to the regulated rate of interest on mort- 
gage loans?” 

Joun W. Kress 


“If Federal controls can be used to increase down- 
payments and to shorten terms in the hope of reducing 
the available supply of credit, cannot the reverse of 
this power be used? Namely, cannot the holders of this 
regulatory power soon say, if they feel credit should 
be expanded, that lenders must reduce down-payments 
and extend longer terms—and I mean must—meust 
extend, not just have the privilege of extending. How 
far from this point is it to a Government lending agency 
to supply instalment credit on the maximum terms set 
by the regulatory powers if the banks do not fall into 
line? Government agencies are already operating in 
many fields of credit. Why not in consumer credit?” 


Puitie 


“We can and should look to the future with confi- 
dence. Ours is a dynamic, growing economy in which 
banking and credit will always play a major indis- 
pensable role. The nation’s future economic health will 
be greatly influenced by the job which you do in 1954 
in developing and selecting the credit risks which will 
help build new strength for the economy in the years 
just ahead.” 

Watter E. Hoaptey, Jr. 


“It is my belief that these policies mean that the 
economy is more likely to be stabilized within reason- 
able limits at approximately full employment and stable 
prices than was true prior to the adoption of this pol- 
icy. We should recognize, however, that complete sta- 
bility is neither possible nor desirable. I merely mean 
that the risks of extreme inflation and deflation have 
been reduced.” 

Marx A. Brown 
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The panel on credit conditions, with, left to right, Frederic 
A. Potts, president, Philadelphia National Bank; Jesse W. 
Tapp, executive vice-president, Bank of America, NT&SA, 
San Francisco; Wallace M. Davis, president, the Hibernia 
National Bank, New Orleans; Francis H. Beam, senior vice- 
president, the National City Bank of Cleveland; George S. 
Moore, moderator, executive vice-president, The National 
City Bank of New York 


ALL PHOTOS UNITED PRESS 
Left to right: Harry M. Arthur, president, A.B.A. State Bank 
Division, and president, Arthur State Bank, Union, S. C., 
who presided at one session; Henry A. Kugeler, president, 
A.B.A. National Bank Division, and president, The Denver 
National Bank, who was a session chairman; Philip Wooll- 
cott, chairman, A.B.A. Instalment Credit Commission, and 
chairman of the board and president, The Bank of Ashe- 

ville, N. C, 


Left, left to right: Fred F. 
Florence, conference chair- 
man; Carl M. Flora, vice- 
president, First Wisconsin 
National Bank, who was 
chairman for one of the 
sessions; Walter E. Hoad- 
ley, Jr., economist, Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Lancaster, 
Pa.; U. V. Wilcox, Wash- 
ington Correspondent, The 
American Banker, and edi- 
tor-publisher, Washington 
Banktrends, who answered 
questions from the audi- 
ence on events in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. Right, Mark 
A. Brown, president, Har- 
ris Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 100) 
fluence of serious inflationary or 
deflationary bias. 

Nevertheless, while readjustments 
have been taking place in some sec- 
tors as a result of the changed re- 
lationship between supply and de- 
mand for particular goods, there 
was a firm undertone of confidence 
throughout the conference. Evi- 
dences of weakness which have de- 
veloped in some lines in recent 
months are not a new element in 
the credit picture. 

It is significant that there was 
seemingly unanimous agreement re- 
garding the ready availability of 
bank credit. 

The pause in the business indices 
and the talk of an economic setback 


March 1954 


that was so fashionable in the year- 
end forecasts could easily have pro- 
duced an attitude of undue caution 
or even alarm in bank credit policies, 
but there has been no evidence that 
such is the case. Instead, we find 
our institutions anxious to meet the 
requirements of a changing econ- 
omy. 

That is just good common-sense 
banking. 


Tr is in terms of this general frame- 
work that we can set forth a 5-point 
program for resourceful bank credit 
policies and practices in 1954: 

(1) We should make sure that 
we fulfil our responsibilities to serve 
the credit needs of our customers. 
While we should exercise prudence 


in current lending, we should not be- 
come alarmed because a particular 
line of business is undergoing a 
phase of readjustment. Banking 
cannot afford to withdraw credit 
when it is needed most. Otherwise, 
credit will be sought and obtained 
elsewhere. 


(2) We must place customer 
guidance high on our list of func- 
tions. Readjustment and transition 
periods are times when borrowers 
need guidance, constructive help, 
and mutual understanding. Bank 
lending officers are in a favored 
position to show intelligent coopera- 
tion and courage in handling the fi- 
nancial and related problems of cus- 
tomers. 

(3) We must investigate and open 
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L Fibure 


M-K ADJUSTO - 
TRAY-BINDERS 
and Hi-Lo STANDS 


Le Febure SORTERS 


SAVE TIME 
SAVE WORK 
SAVE SPACE 


STEEL BANK 
and OFFICE UNITS 


to fit your needs 
ond space. 


Tray housing 
counter units, tell- 
er units, account- 
ing machine desks, 
savings tubs, mon- 
ey buses, double 
capacity files and 
cycle billing equip- 
ment insulated 
if required 


TRAINED REPRESENTATIVES 
IN MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Handling and Housing 
Equipment. 
L CORPORATION 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Complete Line of Tray- 
Binders, Stands, Record 


up new areas of service in bank 
lending. It cannot be assumed that 
bank lending has reached its poten- 
tial in terms of service. Term loans 
and consumer lending are examples 
of relatively recent developments in 
commercial banking. As the require- 
ments of a growing economy change, 
lending techniques should change 
with them. 

(4) We must make further in- 
ternal improvement in bank credit 
administration. We have passed 
through a long period of almost 
constant inflation, during which 
losses were negligible. The prospect 
of an increasingly competitive econ- 
omy, even at a very high level of 
activity, points to the need for care- 
ful analysis of lending and collec- 
tive procedures. Such analysis is 
essential to sound relations with 
borrowers. As so ably expressed 
during the conference, the training 
of new personnel for future execu- 
tive leadership is vital to the serv- 
ing of the credit needs of the coun- 
try. 

(5) Finally, we should be alert 
to basic changes taking place in the 
money market. The past year af- 
fords good evidence of the problems 
facing bank lending operations under 
flexible monetary and debt manage- 
ment policies which constitute an 
important part of the framework 
within which bank lending opera- 
tions must be conducted. 


A "Real Opportunity" 


Those are the five points we might 
keep in mind as we approach bank 
credit problems in 1954. We have a 
real opportunity to serve courage- 
ously, constructively, and resource- 
fully. 

Banking does not fear the forces 
of supply and demand in a dynamic 
economy. We have just come through 
a year that set new highs in pro- 
duction, income, and trade; indica- 
tions are that 1954 also will be one 
of the best on record. When it is 
considered that past peaks were 
made under the impetus of scare- 
buying, inventory accumulation, and 
other facets of a war or semi-war 
economy, the year 1954 may well 
produce a new record of achieve- 
ment measured by standards of last- 
ing value. Unless some ‘drastic 
change should take place on the in- 
ternational scene, the economy of 
1954 will find a climate in govern- 
ment that is more favorable than 
heretofore to stability and long- 


term growth. We have witnessed a 
determination to achieve sound 
money, which seeks to avoid the 
pitfalls of inflation, as well as de- 
flation. And we have seen greater 
acceptance of the principle that the 
root of sound economic growth is 
not the temporary stimulus of doses 
of inflationary medicine, but rather 
the encouragement of private capital 
investment. 


Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


ernment entirely by itself can hold 
onto prosperity indefinitely. It can 
only create the environment for 
prosperity. The main job is up to 
the people themselves, who are re- 
sponsible for making efforts to take 
care of themselves. 


Avoid Budget-Balance Promise 


At no point in his official messages 
does the President state a flat and 
unequivocal promise to balance the 
budget or name a year for the 
achievement of that objective. Ob- 
servers think this may or may not 
be of significance. It may reflect a 
realistic grasp of the practical dif- 
ficulties ahead and a realization of 
the possible futility of such a prom- 
ise at this time. Or it may indicate 
a backing away from such an ob- 
jective. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s chief fiscal lieu- 
tenant, however, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, did state such an ob- 
jective in his appearance before the 
Joint Economic committee. Mr. 
Humphrey, after summarizing budg- 
etary plans, observed that “at the 
same time we are moving closer each 
year to an administrative budget 
balance, which is a goal we are de- 
termined to reach.” 


Congress May Upset Plans 


Congress, however, may upset the 
President’s fiscal program consider- 
ably. In particular jeopardy are the 
tax recommendations. The President 
asked that Congress continue be- 
yond April 1 the higher rates of 
corporation income and excise tax- 
ation which otherwise would drop 
back on that date. 

At the outset the political oppo- 
sition seemed disposed to demand 4 
vote upon and try to put through 4 
tax reduction for individuals in the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 
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form of an increase in the personal 
exemptions by $100, to cost $2.5-bil- 
lion. And the opposition as well as 
many of the President’s own party 
obviously would support a slash in 
excise tax rates. 

Most congressional Republican 
leaders felt, even if they did not 
say so, that a given tax “package” 


must be adopted if the more expen- | 


sive raising of exemptions were to 
be headed off. That “package’’ would 
include excise tax cuts and possibly 
a less expensive cut in the rate of 
taxation upon individuals. 


Credit Unions 


Expansion of credit unions 
throughout the country, under a 
regional system comparable to the 
Federal Reserve System, would be 
accomplished by passage of a bill 
which has been introduced by Sen. 
John J. Sparkman (D. Ala.). The 
Sparkman bill is before the Senate 
Banking Committee as BANKING 
goes to press. 

Sen. Sparkman, who has been so- 
licitous of the welfare of small busi- 
ness, is said to consider credit 
unions necessary for the supply of 
credit to individuals, as the Small 
Business Administration is in car- 
ing for the credit needs of small 
enterprises. 

Extension of insurance to Federal 
credit unions was proposed by the 
President in his economic message. 


Treasury Seeks Debt Lengthening 


Secretary Humphrey told the Joint 
Economic committee that, with the 
debt limit remaining at $275-billion, 
the Treasury had not been able to 
run its business properly during the 
previous six months. In particular, 
he said, the Treasury ‘had been 


forced to pass up financing oppor- | 
tunities that might not come again. | 


Defends Treasury Bank Deposits 

By keeping its funds in some 11,- 
000 commercial banks the Treasury 
is saving itself a great deal of 
clerical hire and other personnel 
expense. At the same time it is 
avoiding the creating of periodic 
shortages on money and credit. The 
practice of having Treasury deposits 
in banks was criticized by Rep. 
Wright Patman (D., Tex.). 

“The Treasury keeps money in 
banks because (a) it is the most 
efficient and economical way to han- 
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a great English Bank 


GLYN’S 


1753 -1953 


SIX GENERATIONS IN 
LOMBARD ST. 
By Roger Fulford 


IVELY with anecdotes, thumb- 

nail sketches and shrewd let- 
ters, Roger Fulford’s new book 
describes the rise of a major 
English banking family, who built 
and maintained Glyn, Mills as 
one of England’s most powerful 
private banks. 


Their financial foresight contrib- 
uted to the development of Can- 
ada and to England’s commercial 
ventures’ which made history. A 
rewarding story of wise and quiet 
growth, spurred by dynamic pio- 
neering. 20 pages of illustrations. 


$4.50 at your bookstore or order from 
ST. MARTIN’S PRESS, Dept. B-2 
103 Park Ave., N. Y. 17 


dle the Government’s business, and 
(b) it avoids withdrawing funds 
from communities before they can 
be returned through Government 
disbursements,” the Secretary ex- 
plained. 

“Millions of dollars of additional 
clerk hire, costs of currency ship- 
ments, and transfer of funds would 
be necessary 


if the Government | 


should handle the business now han- | 
dled for it by banks in connection | 
with deposits of withheld income and | 


social security taxes,” he further 
stated. 


“If all remittances had to be sent 


to the Reserve banks for collection, 
the Government would have many 
more millions of dollars tied up in 
process of collection.” 


A.B.A. Protests HLBB Branch 
Regulation 


At an administrative hearing be- 
fore the Home Loan Bank Board, 
spokesmen for the A.B.A. protested 
the Board’s proposed ruling regulat- 
ing the granting of charters to Fed- 
eral savings and loan association 
branches. 

This regulation would grant S&L 
branches as liberally as the state 
approved branches for commercial 
banks, mutual savings banks, or 
branches of state-chartered building 
associations. Furthermore, it would 
count chain, group, or affiliated 


banks as “branches” in making this | 


determination. 


There exist fundamental differ- | 
ences between branch banking, on | 


the one hand, and chain, group, or 
affiliated institutions on the other, it 
was explained to HLBB’s hearing 
examiner by George R. Boyles, chair- 
man of the Committee on Federal 
Legislation of the A.B.A. Mr. Boyles 
is president of the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank in Chicago. 

“To attempt by regulation or 
legislation to treat these different 
forms of banking on a similar basis 
is a serious mistake and would re- 
sult in conflicts of regulations and 
laws and create inequities,” Mr. 
Boyles stated. “Each should be 
dealt with separately and in such 
manner as would conform appro- 
priately to its respective peculiar 
practices, usages, and forms of or- 
ganization.” 


Randall Report Disappoints 


In general the Randall Commis- 
sion report appeared to disappoint 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 109) 
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advocates of multilateral trade, and 
at the same time it obviously stirred 
animosity in those of a protectionist 
bent. 

While proposing continuation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act for three years, with the au- 
thority of the President to reduce 
the level of tariffs by 5 percent in 
each of the three years, the report 
carried “extraneous recommenda- 
tions,” considered of somewhat dubi- 
ous value, to induce Congress to 
break down the barriers to multi- 
lateral trade. 


Suggests More Frequent 
Monetary Policy Changes 


Senator Ralph E. Flanders (R., 
Vt.) suggested to the Congressional 
Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report that he believed changes in 
monetary policy should be more fre- 
quent than has been the case in the 
past. He made this observation when 
Federal Reserve Chairman Martin 
was before the committee to discuss 
the economic outlook. 

The Senator, a former president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton, observed that he had once no- 
ticed the picture in the Bank of 
England depicting newsmen waiting 
each Saturday for the weekly an- 
nouncements of the bank. 

“Those changes were made rather 
more frequently, I think, than we 
make them,” observed the Senator. 
“They are awaited with interest, but 
every one of them was not con- 
sidered to represent some crisis... . 

“Now can we not get a reaction 
that is more usable and less cata- 
clysmic in these public actions by 
making our changes in small in- 
crements, so that we can keep in 
constant touch with the effects, and 
so the financial public and the busi- 
ness public get used to small changes 
and do not think of every one as an 
endeavor to meet a crisis of some 
sort!” 

Chairman Martin responded that 
‘I subscribe to that completely, Sen- 
ator.” 

The next day the Board announced 
that the 2° percent discount rate, 
criginally adopted in January 1953 
(it had previously been 134 percent) 
would be dropped back to the latter 
rate. 

This change is said to recognize 
the decline which had taken place in 
short-term interest rates. It is said 
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it would also make it easier for 
banks to adjust their reserve posi- 
tions to borrowing from the Federal 
Reserve rather than by operating in 
the bill market, thereby working 
against sharper swings in the bill 
market. 


Martin Suggests Humility 
in Policy Framing 


Mr. Martin also explained to the 
Joint Economic Committee that the 
Federal Reserve Board had “no 
static formula” for determining what 
the money supply should be. He ap- 
peared, without saying so, to be 


thinking of a widely published edi- 
torial of some weeks previously 
which purported to give the Board’s 
formula for determining monetary 
policy. 

“Humility,” said the chief spokes- 
man for the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, “is one of the keys to policy. 
The minute we think we have the 
answer to all these problems, you 
then would be justified in worrying 
about us.” 


Draft Housing Legislation 


Hearings were slated to com- 
mence fairly early in March on a 


look at 
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broad new program of housing legis. 
lation introduced by the chairman 
of the two banking committees. The 
White House backed the legislation 
as drafted. 

To encourage mortgage lending, 
and therefore housing construction, 
the new bill would authorize the 
President broadly to liberalize down- 
payments, ratios of loans to value, 
and terms of repayment on FHA 
and VA loans. The bill provides, 
however, that present loan ratios, 
downpayment, repayment terms, 
etc., shall remain in operation unless 
the President directs they be liberal- 
ized to conform with an economic 
outlook. Furthermore, Congress en- 
acted a new set of “maximum mort- 
gage terms” or ceilings beyond 
which the President could not liber- 
alize insured and guaranteed mort- 
gage credit. 

Another objective of the Presi- 
dent’s program was to induce local 
communities to take a greater part 
in their entire housing pictures, 
over and beyond slum clearance and 
public housing, as authorized under 
existing statutes. 

Insured FHA loans would be made 
to rehabilitate existing houses in 
neighborhoods which would be pro- 
tected by local ordnances and regula- 
tions. 

In this legislation it is proposed 
that the Government make 100 per- 
cent, 40-year mortgage loans to fi- 
nance repair of old housing or pos- 
sible construction of new housing, 
to house persons displaced by local 
authorities from existing slums or 
decaying areas, and such liberal 
loans would be eligible to be sold 
to the Government through FNMA. 

With respect to FNMA, the bill 
would actually conduct three dis- 
tinct types of operations through 
this agency, which would be recon- 
stituted as follows: 

(1) FNMA would liquidate its 
present portfolio of some $3.5-bil- 
lion of mortgages in an orderly 
manner. 

(2) It would provide a “true sec- 
ondary market” for subsequent in- 
sured and guaranteed mortgages. 

(For both the above functions, 
debentures not guaranteed by the 
Government, would be sold by 
FNMA.) 

(3) FNMA would be the channel 
through which any type of Govern- 
ment-sponsored mortgage could get 
direct Treasury funds, at the di- 
rection of the President. 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59) 


of the reporting member banks declined over $1.8-bil- 
lion. Business loans accounted for $886,000,000 of the 
decrease. This is a startling contrast with the same 
period one year ago, when gross loans dropped only 
$399,000,000 while business loans actually increased 
$314,000,000. 

Furthermore over $1-billion of circulation returned 
to the banks, and, at mid-month, weather conditions 
slowed the collection of checks in payment for income 
taxes, resulting in a larger than usual rise in the float. 
Because of these delayed collections the Treasury was 
forced to resort to temporary borrowing from the Fed- 
eral Reserve, which by January 19 rose to $424,000,000. 

So much addition to the floating supply of money 
naturally enabled the banks to ease their reserve posi- 
tions, so that by January 27 their borrowings from the 
Federal Reserve banks had declined to only $112,000,- 
000. One year earlier such borrowings had been $1.3- 
billion. 

In consequence all during January the banks re- 
ported excess reserve positions substantially exceeding 
any indebtedness to the “Fed,” completely reversing 
the situation which existed a year earlier. 


Open Market Committee Takes Offsetting Measures 


From December 29 to January 27 the Federal Re- 
serve portfolio of Government securities declined about 
$1.3-billion. All repurchase agreements with dealers 


“Have you tried taking up a collection?” 


were eliminated in the first two weeks and accounted 
for about one-half of the decline. Then at the end of 
the month maturing Treasury bills were not replaced 
and sales of other bills were made in the market. When 
the special certificates were received from the Treasury, 
enough bills were sold to offset, largely, the acquisition. 

Some surprise was expressed that heavier sales were 
not made, and the conclusion was drawn that the action 
taken was to lower the money rates and not to reverse 
the trend. This was confirmed when the rediscount 
rate was reduced. 
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Rediscount Rate Reduced 


Effective February 5 five of the Federal Reserve 
panks reduced the rediscount rate to 134 percent from 
the 2 percent rate which had been in effect since 
January 16, 1953. The other seven banks took similar 
action shortly thereafter. 

Although referred to by “spokesmen” for the Reserve 
authorities as merely a readjustment of the rate to 
existing conditions, the change in the rate is: (1) a 
confirmation that the easier money conditions are not 
merely temporary; (2) a pretty clear indication that 
the monetary authorities do not anticipate renewed 
demand for credit shortly; (3) evidence that the au- 
thorities in the fight against a recession in business 
volume intend “to get there first with the most” so far 
as credit is concerned, and (4) that the carefully main- 
tained prime rate of 314 percent for bank loans is in 
danger of having the rug pulled from under it. So far 
as the credit supply is concerned the action of the 
Federal Reserve was just a loud “amen” to the hymn 
of ease which has been sung ever since 1954 began. 


Market Action 


What happened to the whole market for Govern- 
ment securities can be summarized very briefly: It 
went up. With occasional pauses, prices improved all 
through the list right up to when the Treasury refinanc- 
ing was announced. Certificates were worth 4g more. 
Notes gained % to 1% a point. The intermediate-term 
bonds gained 4% to 34. The longer bonds rose from 
14%, to over 2 points. 


Vice President Evans believes that visits 
with bankers in other localities are essen- 
tial. We asked him why, and he replied, 
“When you can think of your correspond- 
ents as people instead of letterheads, you 
do a much better job for them.” And he 
added, “‘Every service we offer benefits by 
personal contact.” This philosophy is not 
new, of course, but perhaps it will prove 
so in your case. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


Harry C. Carr, Chairman of the Board 


WituiaM B. Wa.ker, President 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


March 1954 


Then the new financing put plenty more bonds into 
the intermediate maturity range, necessitating price 
readjustment for other outstanding issues. With new 
bonds available at 214 percent, or only slightly less, 
the older issues could be sold and long-term profits 
taken on most of them. But the readjustments were 
confined for the most part to 4g to %. The longer 
bonds also reacted from 1% to 34, possibly in anticipation 
that another longer-term issue would be forthcoming 
later. 

But with the drop in the rediscount rate, the market 
largely cancelled these small declines, and at the close 
of business on February 5 the new 2% percent bonds 
had risen to 100 27-29/32. The new 1-year 15, per- 
cent certificates at 100 16-18/32 showed a yield of only 
1.13 percent. The long-term 34, percent bonds crossed 
107 to yield 2.83 percent, while the 244 percent bonds 
1967/62 again went through 100 and at 100 16/32 had 
a yield of only 2.43 percent. 


Increase in Trading Volume 


For most of January, although prices were improv- 
ing, the volume of trading was relatively light. Dealers 
were carrying very moderate portfolios and active de- 
mand was spotty. 

But the announcement of the Treasury financing 
changed all that overnight. All sorts of opinions were 
held as what was best to do. In many cases corpora- 
tions took profits and bought bills. Some did one thing, 
others another. Banks took profits on some issues and 
got back in other issues. Not for a long time has there 
been a period of such active trading. 
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Do you have SLEEPERS" 


in your Consumer 
Credit Accounts? 


Craig POST-ALL* provides 


« Positive referral to the Collection Department through 
penny proof of all delinquent accounts. 


e Preparation of machine posted past due notice or 
status report as a by-product of machine posting. 


e Machine total of past due accounts. 


¢ Delinquencies by dealer and/or type of account. 
Craig Equipment and Systems: 
flasher card. P enny balancing 
Operating peaks eliminated and costs lowered 
requirements reduced 


Tria balance automatic 


Au work machine posted 
Late charges mechanized 
Leon delinquencies controlled 


* The original cycle posting plan for Consumer Credit Accounts. 


See us at the A.B.A. National Instalment Credit Conference 
LaSalle Hotel in Chicago—March 22-24, 1954 


qu 
RANGE F L INSTALLATIONS 


Specialists in Equipment and Systems for Receivables Operations 
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Operations 


Clinic 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


The discussion was detailed, re- 
viewing for the bankers the code’s 
impact on commercial paper, col- 
lections and deposits, and loans on 
personal property or secured trans- 
actions. 


Tax Panel 


A tax panel was moderated by 
William H. Hurtzman, vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller, The First 
National Bank of Philadelphia. Par- 
ticipants were A. E. Pinkus, assis- 
tant comptroller, The National City 
Bank of New York; George Ehr- 
hardt, assistant vice-president, The 
Hanover Bank, New York; and 
James Stacy, tax consultant, The 
Philadelphia National Bank. 

Reviewing the outlook for further 
changes in tax rates, Mr. Pinkus 
said: 

“The appropriate thing to do is 
to continue to accrue for corporate 
income taxes at 52 percent until it 
is definitely known that there will be 
a change in the tax rate. It is more 
conservative to accrue for the full 
liability and then be able to release 
part of the accrual should any rate 
decrease go into effect, rather than 
to accrue at a rate lower than 52 
percent and have to charge earnings 
later in the year for the additional 
accrual required if the statutory 
rate decrease should be nullified. 


Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest, Treasurer of the 
U. S., talked to the clinic about Govern- 
ment fiscal measures and the duties of 
her office. Pictured with her at the 
opening session are Alfred H. Williams, 
left, president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia, and J. C. Warner, 
Jr., president of the PBA 
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“It is not absolutely necessary 
that legislation be enacted by April 
1 for the rate to stay at 52 percent. 
It can be done later in 1954. A\l- 
though the excess profits tax law 
was scheduled to expire July 1, 1953, 
the legislation extending it was not 
enacted until after that date; and 
there are other precedents.” 


Check Fraud 


George R. Schultz, vice-president, 
Central-Penn National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, outlined for the clinic steps 
banks should take 


in combating 


Less eye-strain per day. 


ments. Faster personal service. 
up costs and annoyances. 


No supply problem. Less costs. 


Many of the best 
known Banking Names 
in the Time Credit 
Field have adopted 
this ultra-modern Pay- 
ment Book on sight. 


NEW. ..a PAYMENT COUPON BOOK 
which reproduces 
Perforations as Legible as Printing 


@ More error-free postings per hour. 
@ Perfect identification of mail pay- 
@ More exact payments. Less follow- 


@ Applicable to any account set-up. 


Only by seeing this new book can you appreciate its 
legibility, flexibility and waste-reducing features. We 
invite you to write for an assortment of samples, per- 
forated with amounts, dates and account classifications, 
No cost. No obligation. Write today. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 


No matter what the size, or the 
specific need, of your Chicago account, we are 
equipped to provide a complete banking serv- 
ice, promptly and efficiently. Any and all of 
our services are at your disposal. 


City NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 


fraudulent check operators. He 
reported on the work of the PBA’s 
Procedures and Practices Commit- 
tee, which has prepared a new pro- 
tective manual designed to help 
safeguard banks against external 
criminal threats. 

“Remember,” Mr. Schultz told the 
bankers, “it’s the bank’s responsibil- 
ity to get sufficient information 
from a person before cashing a 
check, so that the person may be 
traced through the information 
given if difficulty should develop 
later. A good question is: ‘Will I 


5/16” figures so outstanding 
that they ore easily read at 
14 feet. 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


| 
{OURS FOR THE ASKIN 
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be able to reach this person if for 
any reason this check does not 
clear?’ ” 


Savings and Interest 


The recent trend of savings de- 
posits and interest rates in Penn- 
sylvania was traced by J. Edwin 
Wilson, chairman of the PBA Analy- 
sis, Costs and Charges Committee, 
and vice-president and comptroller, 
Peoples First National Bank and 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Wilson analyzed data obtained in a 

chart study, for the period 1946-52, 


covering the increase in total and 
savings deposits; percentages of 
savings to total deposits; savings 
withdrawals; effective interest rates 
paid on savings; gross income as a 
percent of total deposits; percentage 
of gross paid out as savings in- 
terest; and relation of deposits with- 
drawn to average daily savings de- 
posits. 


FDIC Assessment Accounting 


William G. Loeffler, controller of 
FDIC, discussed accounting for Fed- 
eral deposit insurance assessments, 


Atlanta’s Fulton National 
serves Georgia and the 
Southeast 


Atlanta’s largest office building is now 
under construction and the Main Office 
of the Fulton National will occupy five 
floors. 


—A progressive banking connection off- 
ering a complete range of financial and 
correspondent bank services with 45 
years experience ‘and contacts throughout 
Georgia and the Southeast. Call on us. 


TEN LOCATIONS SERVING THE ATLANTA AREA 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


1 Money Order | NAME 

2 Register Copy 

3 Customer's Receipt | BANK NAME 
| ADDRESS .... 
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Triplicating, snap-apart, 
one-time carbon . . 
MONEY ORDER SYSTEM 
with MAILING ENVELOPE 
attached to each check... 


382 CAPITOL AVE., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Please send samples and prices on 
Envo-Checks. 


explaining the items on the cer' ifieq 
statement sent to the corporation, 
“It is in the actual computation 
of the eligible deductions where 
many, if not most banks, have made 
errors,” he said. “You will note that 
the law provides that, to be elizible 
for deduction, the balances must be 
subject to immediate withdrawal. 
This means they must be collected 
balances and not balances repre- 
sented by uncollected funds. There- 
fore, in computing the deductions it 
is necessary to compute the actual 
collected balances in both the ‘due 
to’ and ‘due from’ accounts. Any 
uncollected cash item represented in 
the book balances must be subtracted 
in order to arrive at the proper bal- 
ance for computing the deduction.” 


Some Operating Questions 


Improvement of operations is a 
full-time job, said Harry E. Mertz, 
secretary to technical commissions, 
National Association of Bank Au- 
ditors and Comptrollers. 

“No phase of operations should 
be overlooked,” he said. ‘What 
about printed forms? Are they 
stereotyped, or do they reflect 
imagination, originality and that 
personal touch so vitally important 
to good public relations? Are you 
using mechanical equipment wher- 
ever feasible and where they can be 
profitably employed? Are your em- 
ployees adequately compensated? 

“Do you know the productivity of 
your employees, and your individual 
departments? Are working condi- 
tions and facilities satisfactory? Is 
working space at least above average 
so as to provide working space ade- 
quate for easy flow of work? Do 
you know your costs?” 

J. C. Warner, Jr., PBA president, 
and president of the First National 
Bank of Milford, told the clinic: “In 
this era of fast dollars and growing 
competition, we are required to be 
specialists in our field—and this 
goes doubly for operations and ser- 
vice rendered.” 


PBA Issuing Book on Code 


The Pennsylvania Bankers Associ- 
ation is publishing “Pennsylvania 
Banks and the Uniform Commercial 
Code,” a non-technical manual. It 
is being prepared by counsel for the 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh clear- 
ing house associations and the PBA. 

The 200-page book, to be ready 
late in April, will explain the Code’s 
impact on the banks. 
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How Microfilming Ledger 
Sheets Saves Money, 
Time, and Space 


The Valley National Bank of Phoenix, 
Arizona, was faced with a serious space 
problem in storing their ledger rec- 
ords. Their ledger sheets had outgrown 
the vault, and twice outgrown rented 
storage space outside the bank. 
Something had to be done to shrink 
this mountain of paper. And the ideal 
way proved to be with Remington Rand 
Film-a-record. In six months’ time, 
ledger records for a period of 11 years 
were microfilmed, indexed, and filed 
away in the vault—eliminating all need 
for extra storage space. 
The bank reports these important 


AFTER 


savings in money, time and space: Be- 
sides virtually wiping out the cost of 
storage space, future outlays of ex- 
pense to move records have been 
avoided. Records are located in less 
time than it would take a clerk to get 
ready to go to the warehouse, to say 
nothing of the trip itself and the tedi- 
ous searching through warehouse 
Stacks and storage boxes. As an addi- 
tional premium, records are fully pro- 
tected now that they are safely stored 
away in the vault. 

_ For the complete story of these sav- 
Ings and how they were accomplished, 
circle CR911. 
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BUSINESS METHODS AND IDEAS 


Remington Rand Announces The NEW, 


REMINGTON RAND 


Fully Automatic Printing Calculator 


A machine, so new, so advanced in 
design and performance that it offers 
a perfect answer to the figurework 
problems of the Banking field. 

Typical of these specialized figure 
work requirements are the compu- 
tation of interest, dividends, fees, 
income, market values, reserves, 
earnings, averages, service charges, 
amortizations, ratios, and pre-sched- 
uling of monthly loan payments. 

The new Remington Rand Model 
99 Printing Calculator automati- 
cally multiplies, divides, adds and 
subtracts amounts up to ten trillion. 
It proves and prints every calcula- 
tion on the tape. It’s the first fully 
automatic printing calculator with 
all these outstanding features: 

Simpla-tape ... printed proof in 
black and red with all the essential 
elements, no superfluous or confus- 
ing figures. 

Fully automatic multiplication... 
with push-button ease. 

Automatic division ... one key to 
all your answers, automatically. 

Automatic credit balances... 
minus totals distinctively signalled 
as credit balances. 


10-key touch addition and sub- 
traction ...effortless speed through 
touch operation of simplified 10-key 
keyboard. 

Constant key...Remington Rand’s 
exclusive multiplication memory 
feature. 

Total control...for individual or 
accumulative totals, automatically. 

Two-color ribbon... totals, sub- 
totals and credit balances printed in 
stand-out red. 

For details, including specific ap- 
plication, circle C669 in the coupon 
provided for your convenience. 


Flemington. Fland 


Room 1900, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


“Yes, I'd like to have the literature circled.” 


B-10 
.--Profit-Building IDEAS For Business 


: 
C669 CR911 
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COLOMBIA 
MEANS BUSINESS 


LET US HELP YOU INCREASE YOURS 


me in Colombia for U. S. business are increasing 
every year. Trade connections are becoming more profitable. With 
an eye on your business future there, why not let us assist you 
with your collections and letters of credit? 

For instance in making collections, we have an outstanding 
record of combining efficiency with tact, courtesy with results— 
a proven faculty for settling unpaid accounts quickly and retaining 
good-will. 

As for letters of credit, consider the convenience of our 29 offices 
located in every important commercial centre in Colombia. This 
exceptional coverage is a great advantage too in furnishing current 
and comprehensive trade information. 

In fact whatever your requirements, we have special departments 
handling every phase and facility of banking. More and more 
progressive U. S. banks and business firms are making use of our 
extensive organization established for over 40 years. 


We invite your inquiries. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices — Bancoquia 


Capital paid-up $20,675,000 — Pesos Colombian. 
Surplus: $17,096,200 — Pesos Colombian. 
Other reserves: $5,441,400 — Pesos Colombian. 


General Manager: Antonio Derka 


Head Office: MEDELLIN, CoLomBiA, SOUTH AMERICA 

BRANCHES: Armenia (C), Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla 

BOGOTA (3), Bucaramanga, Cali (2), Cartagena, Cartago, Cicuta, 

Girardot, Ibagué, Magangué, Manizales, Medellin (1), Monteria, Neiva, 

Palmira, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto Berrio, San Gil, Santa Marta, 
Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez (8S). 


Prospectus on request: 


10 Post Office Square 
Boston 9, Massachusetts 


One Wall Street 
New York 5, New York 


117 South 17th Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Clark 


Common Stock Fund, Inc. 


Instalment Sales 
Financing 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


permitted to create a reserve for 
bad debts and take a deduction in 
the profitable high tax years when 
these contracts were made. Now, 
he can take the deduction for bad 
debts but there is little if any profit 
to offset the losses. Raising cash 
at this stage represents an exceed- 
ingly difficult problem for the 
dealer. His credit position has been 
seriously weakened. Most dealers 
create cash by running huge sales 
at a low markup or at cost in order 
to obtain contracts which, in turn, 
are discounted with the bank to 
realize cash to replace the delinquent 
receivables which the bank requires 
to be repurchased. The only salva- 
tion which can end this vicious circle 
is an immediate improvement in the 
economy. Congress shou!d be alerted 
to the problem. 

Despite certain broad language in 
the Internal Revenue Code, a true 
pledge has never been held to be a 
taxable transaction, and the courts 
have indicated that it is not a tax- 
able event.!° But, to take advantage 
of this fact, the arrangement with 
the finance company should be 
drafted carefully and distinctly as 
a. pledge, the parties should conduct 
themselves accordingly, and suffi- 
cient records should be maintained 
by the dealer. 

If the dealer must discount his 
receivables, he should try to reach 
an agreement with the finance com- 
pany as follows: repossession losses 
will be charged by the finance com- 
pany directly against the holdback 
credit and the dealer’s liability as 
guarantor will not arise until the 
holdback credit, or as much of it 
as possible, is exhausted; before 
any rights to the holdback credit 
arise in favor of the dealer, the 
credit must exceed all charges for 
losses plus a stated percentage of 
the uncollected receivables. 


10 Elmer v. Comm’r, 65 F. (2d) 568, (1933) at 
vage 569, 12 AFTR 833, at page 834. 


When both a speaker and an audi- 
ence are confused, the speech is pro- 
found. 
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SPECIALIZED EXPERIENCE 
at your command 


EXPERIEN CE is the foundation and the basic business prin- 
ciple upon which Old Republic has built its leadership in the field 
of Consumer Credit Insurance. 


Through years of specialization, our staff has amassed a 
great body of experience in the problems of credit insurance and 
the ways in which it can build and safeguard the credit business. 


Writing insurance in every state in the Union, Old Repub- 
lic offers complete, nation-wide coverage—protecting more than 
5,000 leading financial institutions and customers against Life, 
Accident and Health risks. 


Ten regional offices and the Chicago home office bring the 
counsel of the most experienced service-staff in the field as close 
to you as your telephone. 


You will find that our men know their business—and how 
it fits into your business. They will gladly explain every detail 
of Old Republic’s Insured Payment Plan. . . show how it can be 
smoothly integrated into your own routines .. . work closely 
with you every step of the way to make sure that you get full 
benefit from this important, modern protection. Call on them. 
They are good men to know. 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


James H. Jarrell, President 
Executive Offices © 307 N. Michigan Ave. * Chicago 


SPECIALIZED INSURANCE SERVICE SAFEGUARDING CONSUMER CREDIT 


March 1954 


NATION-WIDE OFFICES 
SOUTHERN REGION 


Birmingham: Brown Marx Building 


SOUTHEASTERN REGION 
Charlotte: Independence Building 


MID-WESTERN REGION 
Chicago: Bell Building 


Resident Representative 
Omaha: 4805 South 24th 


SOUTHWESTERN REGION 
Dallas: 212 North St. Paul St. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION 


Denver: Colorado Building 


PACIFIC REGION 


San Francisco: Russ Building 


Resident Representative 


Los Angeles: 10! South Burlington 


SOUTH CENTRAL REGION 
Tulsa: 1129 East 15th St. 


EASTERN REGION 


Washington: 1001 Connecticut Ave. N.W. 


Visit the Old Republic 


exhibit at the La Salle Hotel 


March 22-24 
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Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of 
Safeway Stores, Incorpo- 
rated, a Maryland Corpo- 
ration, on January 26, 1954, 
declared the following 
quarterly dividends: 


60¢ per share on the 
Company’s $5.00 par 
value Common Stock. 


$1.00 per share on its 
4% Preferred Stock. 


Common Stock dividends and 
dividends on the 4% Preferred 
Stock are payable April 1,1954 
to stockholders of record at 
the close of business March 
3,1954. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
January 26, 1954 


Air REDUCTION COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y 


147th CONSECUTIVE 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 35¢ per 
share on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on March 5, 1954 to 
holders of record on February 18, 1954, 
and the ninth regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.125 per share on the 4.50% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 1951 Ser- 
ies, of the Company, payable March 
5, 1954 to holders of record on Febru- 
ary 18, 1954. 


January 27, 1954 


T. S. O’BRIEN 
Secretary 


Watch for 
Present Day Banking — 1954 
Ready in April 


That assure 
SUCCESS 


THRIFT 


School Savings 
22 PARK PLACE, 


NCORPORATE 


SERVICE 


NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


Public Relations 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


“Who are the NO-men? They are 
the men with the money, the ma- 
chines and the OKs. They are: 

“The banker who says, ‘NO—we 
must maintain our conservative 
tradition.’ 

“The company director who says, 
‘NO—We may have a recession.’ 

“The businessman who says, ‘NO 
—we have always done it this way.’ 

“The lawyer, who is often a di- 
rector, who says, ‘NO—there’s a 
chance we may be wrong.’ 

“If you take a look at the board 
of directors of almost any American 


| company,” continues Mr. Cunning- 
| ham, “this is what you are likely to 
| find: several bankers, several law- 


yers, a professional trustee or two, 


| maybe a descendant of the founder, 
| and—finally and always—the presi- 
| dent of the company, always the 


officer in charge of finance, often 


| the vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction, 


sometimes—too seldom— 
the vice-president in charge of sales. 


| These men may be pillars of the 
| national community, but 


in most 
cases these pillars do not rest on 
a foundation that includes much 


| knowledge of the force called adver- 
| tising. 


“The difference between us ad- 


| vertising men and bankers is that 


Colonial Trust Company of Waterbury, 
Conn., has an active school relations 
program that includes bank tours by 
high school seniors. Assistant Vice-presi- 


| dent L. D. Warner, who in the picture 


is showing a student how to write a 
check, says the time and effort are justi- 
fied “Sin the simple concept that where 
a bank fulfills a need in the community, 


| the community will fulfill the needs of 


the bank” 


they do not appreciate our com- 
modity nearly as much as we ap. 
preciate theirs. 

“This we must rectify. 


” 


Office Openers 


HEN the East RIVER SAVINGs 
BANK, New York City, opened 
a new office on John Street, it pub- 
lished an interesting brochure, in 
two colors, chronicling the early 
history of this old lower Manhattan 
thoroughfare. [Illustrations include 
the old Royal Theater on John 
Street where Washington often saw 
repertory of Shakespeare, Con- 
greve, and Goldsmith. 
“You’re Invited” was the title of 
a colored folder issued by MEMPHIS 
BANK & TrusT Co., to mark the 
opening of its new main office. Fea- 
tures of the building were shown in 
drawings. 


In Brief 


The Hupson CouNTY NATIONAL 
BANK. of Jersey City, New Jersey, 
held extensive “‘Welcome Week” fes- 
tivities to mark the opening of its 
renovated and enlarged Journal 
Square office. One feature was a 
Wells Fargo overland stage coach, 
which made trips between the main 
office and branches in nearby com- 
munities, symbolizing the fact that 
the Hudson County was the “pion- 
eer” commercial bank in the city. 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS BANK, New 
York, had a small-scale “trucka- 
rama” in its windows and lobby 
while the General Motors motorama 
was showing a few block away. 
Models carried truck history back 
to the one-cylinder job of 1902. 


BANK OF MONTREAL has published 
a new edition of “My Bank,” 4 
manual for its employees. 


THE FARMERS AND MECHANICS 
NATIONAL BANK of Los Angeles 
is using outdoor painted bulletin 
boards in its new bank-by-mail cam- 
paign. The signs feature a large 
clock to emphasize the 24 hour ser- 
vice. 


THE Dime Savincs BANK of 
Brooklyn, New York is planning to 
hold an international orchid show 
in its rotunda next October. 


City NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 
CompPpaANy of Chicago now has two 
TV shows a week. 
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Monroe’s Completely Automatic Balance Scheduling 
Machine with its exclusive * Automation helps make a 
profitable part of your business even more profitable 
because it saves effort, time, and errors. 

A big advantage of the Monroe is that it takes no 
special skill. The operator simply sets the starting date 
and amount of payment, in true figures, and *Automa- 
tion takes over. These figures remain on the keyboard 
during the entire scheduling operation. The machine 
needs no further attention until the schedule, fully 


7 Now MONROE brings 
“AUTOMATION 


_to Instalment Credit! 


dated, is completed and the machine automatically 
stops. The same easy method is used for any of the 
usual variations in payments. 

Bankers like the Monroe Automatic Balance Sched- 
uling Machine because of this automatic and extremely 
simple operation. Yet it costs much less than com- 
parable machines. 

Why not look into it yourself? Just call the local 
Monroe office. Monroe Calculating Machine Company, 
Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 


Operators who know... prefer M O N RO E Calculating, Adding, Accounting Machines 


March 1954 
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A NEW MIDWEST PLANT 
FOR BETTER SERVICE! 


Over the past nine years, 
growth of our Personalized Checking Plans 
required three successive expansions 
in the capacity of our New York plant 


We have now opened addi- 
tional imprinting facilities at 
Napervilie, Ill., near Chicago. 


This will enable us to furnish 
faster and more efficient service 
to banks and depositors in the 
midwestern area. 


Dissatisfied with your present 
special checking plan? Simplify 
operations and increase revenue 
by personalizing. 


Our new CheckMaster and 
Chexcel sets are beautiful and 
different . . . Send for sample. 


400 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 


YOU'RE 
OUR 
BUSINESS 


In addition to providing the perfect liaison 
system for mortgagee-dealer relations, 
Foremost Insurance Company —special- 


ists in mobile home insurance— provides 


a Vendors’ Single Interest plan protect- 
ing your interest in the chattel every 
minute there is an unpaid balance 
Contact your Foremost agent today 
for full details, or write, wire or phone: 


FOREMOST 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Federal Square Building - Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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AUTO-WRAP Currency Bands 
are pre-sealed, require no 
moistening or sticking, save 
time and trouble, are easier 
to handle. In ABA style 

and colors. 


Write 
today 
for 
colorful 
catalog. 


Colors: 
 $100.—Ones, Blue 
$ 200.—Twos, Green 
$ 500.—Fives, Red 
$1000.—Tens, Orange 
$2000.—Twenties, Lavender 
$5000.—Fifties, Brown 


STANDARD PAPER GOODS MFG.CO. 
WORCESTER 8, MASS. 
A Complete Line of Money Wrappers 


| tinue to “ask the people.” 
| time to time it will supplement its 


Public’s Attitude 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


In closing this report on the Coun- 
cil’s fact-finding activities, a word 
of caution seems desirable—caution 
about accepting the validity of opin. 
ion polls too literally. For example, 
it should be emphasized that the an- 
swers to the surveys in Indianapolis, 
Syracuse, Spokane, and Birmingham 
are not necessarily representative of 
all American cities—only the four 
surveyed. 

Defined as a “flash of light that 
reveals only a split-second attitude,” 
public opinion polls have limitations. 
They are not necessarily conclusive 
—not a “verdict for all time” or-the 
“will of the public.’”’ They are of 
great value, of course, but by no 
means perfect. For that reason, 
caution in interpreting results is of 
the greatest importance. 

The trouble is people. We can 
measure their height, weight, and 
waistline. But people’s opinions— 
mercurial, contradictory, responsive 
to many pressures and with varied 
reference points—are not easily 
measured. People’s attitudes change. 
Their opinions cannot be pinned 
down, defined, and catalogued. Fre- 
quently mood and conflicting loyal- 
ties have a lot to do with the an- 
swers given to a particular set of 
questions. 


A Major Function 


Conscious of these shortcomings 
in opinion taking, the Public Rela- 
tions Council of the A.B.A. will con- 
From 


fact-finding activities with collateral 
surveys, such as a survey of TV and 
radio to find out what is being said 
about banks and bankers. 

People are dynamic. Keeping up 
with their changing tastes and atti- 
tudes requires constant vigilance. 


| The Public Relations Council will 


continue to dig for the facts in bank 
public relations and make them 


available to A.B.A. members. That 


is one of its major functions. 


The increase in automobile acci- 
dents late at night is due to a com- 
bination of head lights and light 
heads. 
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Planned for 
pleasant living iT 


and sound Investment! 


Today’s NATIONAL homes offer the utmost in pleasant, 
relaxed living because they are planned that way by the For 1954 National features four great series 


A ‘ of homes: the sensational Title I ‘‘CADETS”’ 
world famous architect, Charles M. Goodman, AIA. This thrifty 


modern planning, plus the use of quality “brand” name luxe “‘Custom-Liners” . . . the thrilling 
“RANGERS.” Elevations and floor plans of 


materials throughout, plus expert erection by specially eit Man 


trained builder-dealers, makes National home mortgages 


sound long-term investments. Investigate the advantages 


National homes offer for your investment program. 


BETTER HOMES BUILD A BETTER AMERICA 


® 
HOMES 
warionat ocsions © 1989 av NATIONAL HOMES CORPORATION 


PHOTO BY 
ROBT. C. LAUTMAN 
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in 

handling your 

Christmas 
Club 


Accounts 


CLUBTROLLER pocket filing 
sheets and binder contain all the 
necessary ledger information for 
1000 accounts. Patents pending. 


RAND M‘NALLY’S 
new Clu bticllor system 


Rand M€Nally has developed a new combination filing and posting system 
which effects tremendous savings in record keeping time. First tested and 
proved in a large Chicago bank, now more than half a million Christmas 
Club accounts are being kept on CLUBTROLLERS. 

The CLUBTROLLER Pocket Filing Sheet system eliminates all need for 
maintaining ledger cards or ledger sheets. The use of the COUPON itself, 
which carries all the necessary ledger information, including date of pay- 
ment, account number, payment number and accumulated balance, serves 
as a perfect posting record when filed in the CLUBTROLLER. 

Sorting of the coupons is reduced 90%! Coupons need only be sorted 
by color for each class, then by 100s. Thereafter it is a very simple and 
speedy operation to insert the coupons of each 100-group into the correct 
pockets since all are in view and easy to reach at one time. Thus the time- 
consuming numerical sequence sorting is eliminated. 

This new system will save time and money for your bank — write for 
further details on the Clubtroller System and on Rand M€Nally’s full line 
of Christmas Club Supplies. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
CHRISTMAS CLUB DIVISION 


111 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 bd P. O. BOX 7600, CHICAGO 80 


Bank F inancing 


Builds Mining Town 


Arizona has a new mining ‘own, 
San Manuel, 43 miles northexst of 
Tucson. It’s being built for the men 
who will work a huge deposit of 
copper and molybdenum in the Red 
Hill area of the San Pedro Valley. 

San Manuel isn’t the sort of min- 
ing town you see in the movies, 
Rather, it’s described as “the na- 
tion’s most modern mining commu- 
nity.” Four hundred of the first bloc 
of 1,000 smart new homes have been 
built. They have carports, porch- 
patios, landscaping, dishwashers, 
tile baths, gas stoves, refrigerators. 
The business area, now in partial 
operation, is equally up to date. 

A year ago there wasn’t any San 
Manuel on this southern Arizona 
acreage. But there was, eight cac- 
tus-covered miles away, the ore de- 
posit that had been known to Magma 
Copper for some time; and available 
for its development was a $94,000, 
000 RFC loan. 

Magma’s plans included the con- 
struction of a modern little city. 

About $8,000,000 in interim cap- 
ital was needed for the job. Valley 
National Bank of Phoenix spear- 
headed the underwriting; later the 
First National Bank of Boston came 
in, too—and now the town is doing 
business. 


The first grocery in San Manuel was 
opened by Rulon Goodman. In the 
picture Mr. Goodman, left, and John 
M. Sakrison, president of the Southern 
Arizona Bank & Trust Co., Tucson, load 
a money bag on the old stage coach 
that was part of a wagon train carrying 
supplies to San Manuel 
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one. eer MODERN BAN K MUST BE AIR CONDITIONED 


ING March 1954 


“Packaged” Air-Cooled Air Conditioners, 
which operate without water, and water- 
cooled types in nine models, 2 through <n on 
15 H.P. Other Chrysler Airtemp products eG 
for all systems of air conditioning—a Good 
complete line to suit every requirement. 


Is water for air conditioning 
4 problem « 


get CHRYSLER AIRTEMP 


Waterless Air Conditioning « 


The operation of conventional air conditioning 

requires water. So banks in locations where water 

is scarce in summer, expensive, unusually hard 

or corrosive, or difficult to dispose of, may feel that 

air conditioning is impractical. But now Chrysler Airtemp 
advanced engineering has made modern air 

conditioning practical for any bank—anywhere! Chrysler 
Airtemp Air-Cooled Air Conditioning uses only electricity 
—no water whatsoever. Because no plumbing is needed, 

it costs less to install. And it’s a compact package which 
takes up so little space! 


Whether you install Chrysler Airtemp Air-Cooled or 
Water-Cooled “Packaged” Air Conditioning . . . you can depend on 
the attraction of a refreshingly comfortable atmosphere to 

provide a valuable means of building goodwill. With Chrysler 
Airtemp Air Conditioning in your bank, the general efficiency 

of your employees will improve—frequency of costly errors will 
be reduced. And the clean, cool, healthful atmosphere 

created by air conditioning will improve the morale of your 

staff to the point that turnover will be minimized. 

Send coupon now for complete details! 


Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corporation 


Nome 


P.O. Box 1037, Dayton 1, Ohio 
C H RYS A | R] lhe to know mere Chrysler Airtemp Air Conditioning. 


Address _ 


Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio 
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Uniform Commercial Code IV 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70) 


care” is not defined in the code, it 
seems clear that in a state adopting 
the code the court could not hold 
that a_ stipulation releasing the 
bank from liability for paying as a 
result of inadvertence or accident 
is a valid contract unless the bank 
exercised ordinary care. 


Official Comment 


The official comment in the code 
on this question reads as follows: 


“A payment in violation of an effec- 
tive direction to stop payment is an 
improper payment, even though it is 
made by mistake or inadvertence. Any 
agreement to the contrary is invalid 
under Section 4.103(1) if in paying the 
item over the stop-payment order the 
bank has failed to exercise ordinary 
care.” 


By applying the “ordinary care” 
test, the code departs from the 
majority rule. It was realized, how- 
ever, that under the circumstances 
banks are entitled to contract for 
some protection against loss for 
which the customer is partly re- 
sponsible. With this in mind, Sec- 
tion 4-407, printed below, provides 
for the bank a valuable remedy 
which has been denied to it by some 
courts. In case of liability for pay- 
ing a stopped check the bank 
under the code is entitled by sub- 
rogation to the rights of a holder 
in due course and of a payee, or 
other holder against the drawer. It 
can also assert the rights of the 
drawer against the payee. 

The bank is given further pro- 
tection by a provision in Section 


WHETHER YOU’RE A CORRESPONDENT BANK OR NOT: 


Give Us 
A Job To Do 


Send us your toughest problem... 
Phone LAfayette 3-6800, asi for Correspondent 
Banking Service and get action—fast! 


The Netiona! Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 


Capital $10,000,000 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


FIRST BANK 


COAST-TO-COAST 


CAMADIANS 


Bank oF MonTrREAL 


New York --64 Wall Street 


San Francisco - -333 California Street 


Chicago: Special Representative’s Office, 38 South Dearborn Street 


600 Branches Canada -Resources Exceed $2 Bilion 


4-403(3) of the code which reads: 


“The burden of establishing the fact 
and amount of loss resulting from the 
payment of an item contrary to a bind- 
ing stop-payment order is on the cus- 
tomer.” 


Disclaimer Enforceability 


The enforceability of disclaimer 
clauses with or without the code 
will continue to be a matter for 
judicial determination. It is in- 
teresting to note that in January of 
this year the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania held that a signed re- 
lease of a bank from all liability 
where, in violation of a stop-pay- 
ment notice, it pays a check through 
“inadvertence, accident or  over- 
sight,” did not protect the bank. 
This was held to be a stipulation 
against negligence and void per se 
as against public policy. The courts 
cited the Uniform Commercial Code, 
Section 4-103(1), as a declaration 
of public policy although it held the 
code inapplicable because not ef- 
fective until July 1, 1954. 


Code Disclaimer Clause 


In the interest of good customer 
relations some banks, even in those 
states where protective agreements 
are not against public policy, have 
dispensed with disclaimer clauses; 
others feel justified in their con- 
tinued use. All banks will be in- 
terested in the protection afforded 
them in Section 4-407. Because of 
its importance this section is printed 
in full as follows: 


“If a payor bank has paid an item 
over the stop-payment order of the 
drawer or maker or otherwise under 
circumstances giving a basis for objec- 
tion by the drawer or maker, to prevent 
unjust enrichment and only to the ex- 
tent necessary to prevent loss to the 
bank by reason of its payment of the 
item, the payor bank shall be subro- 
gated to the rights 

(a) of any holder in due course on 
the item against the drawer or maker; 
and 

(b) of the payee or any other holder 
of the item against the drawer or 
maker either on the item or under the 
transaction out of which the item arose; 
and 

(c) of the drawer or maker against 
the payee or any other holder of the 
item with respect to the transaction out 
of which the item arose.” 


Transcript of the A.B.A.’s panel 
discussion of the Uniform Commer- 
cial Code is available upon request. 
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@ FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1953 


WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 


Notes, Accounts Receivable and 

Factored Accounts $101,555,050 
Less: Balances Withheld........ $15,361,578 


Reserve for Losses _ 1,938,854 ‘17,300,432 Unearned Discounts............... 3,010,543 
Net Receivables $ 84,254,618 


Accounts Payable including Taxes. . . . 6,813,038 


Minority Interest in Subsidiary................ . 1,291,744 
Prepaid Interest and Other Expenses........... 755,960 Capital Stock 7,506,536 


Automobiles, Furniture and Fixtures Surplus .... 9,818,780 


10 YEAR COMPARATIVE FIGURES 


Year Net Preferred Common 
ended Dividends | Dividends | Earned 
Inco: per 
Dec. 31 Total Preferred Common Surplus ncome Paid Paid Shave 


Common Stock* 


Dividend 
Paid oy Book Value 
Share per Share 


1944 | $ 5,370,240 | $2,750,000 | $ 508,344 | $2,111,896 | $ 483,125 | $133,199 | $203,338 | $1.05 
1945 5,535,825 | 2,750,000 511,944 2,273,881 498,833 151,250 | 204,778 1.03 
1946 7,835,035 | 3,738,120 656,874 3,440,041 650,311 165,374 | 241,596 1 
1947 7,940,867 | 3,687,572 656,882 3,596,413 659,957 190,493 | 262,752 1 
1948 8,237,703 | 3,662,021 656,882 3,918,800 801,823 187,408 | 295,597 . 

2 

2 


0 
0 
12 
08 
4 
1949 8,546,057 | 3,640,344 656,882 4,248,831 811,779 186,151 | 295,597 

1950 9,592,394 | 4,122,043 722,572 4,747,779 1,148,567 196,368 | 387,561 

1951 10,993,215 | 4,806,026 867,088 5,320,101 1,361,723 247,471 | 397,414 

1952 12,072,974 | 4,719,500 867,088 | 6,486,386 1,559,406 245,028 | 476,898 3 
1953 17,325,316 | 6,369,300 1,137,236 | 9,818,780 2,071,582 265,396 | 702,977 3 


* Giving effect to 20% stock dividend in January 1952, and 10% in July 1950. 


2 
44 
19 
57 
03 
17 


WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 1979 


105 WEST ADAMS STREET CHICAGO 90 *® 10 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 16 


FINANCING FOR INDUSTRY 


This company serves manufacturers, distributors, processors and wholesalers desiring financing service auxiliary to their regular commercial 
banking connections. * ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE FINANCING * REDISCOUNTS * INSTALLMENT FINANCING 
INVENTORY AND EQUIPMENT LOANS * MOTION PICTURE PRODUCTION LOANS * FACTORING 
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The Manufacturer Looks at Instalment Credit 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73) 


accommodation through the West- 
inghouse equity plans. 

“Since 1949, Westinghouse has 
maintained seven district finance 
representatives for the sole purpose 
of maintaining, developing, and im- 
proving dealer - manufacturer - bank 
relations. In turn, some 700 or more 
Westinghouse distributors’ field rep- 
resentatives have been trained to do 
likewise.” 

Crosley has recently announced 
the establishment of a repurchase 
plan (AVCO Security Plan) similar 


\ 
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to that of Westinghouse under which 
both the distributor and manufac- 
turer will endorse wholesale and re- 
tail loans made by banks who come 
into the plan. The distributor-fac- 
tory under the Crosley plan will 
assume responsibility for checking 
dealer inventories. A program of 
training and supervision of dealers 
in sound management practices is 
an integral feature of the plan. 
Other manufacturers have more 
limited repurchase plans. The Philco 
Corporation will give a repurchase 


\ 


Since World War II, Canada has made rapid progress toward 


its steel capacity to 4,700,000 tons, twice the 


pre-war figure. Similarly, the production of lead, silver, 
copper, aluminum and other essential metals is being ex- 
panded for the needs of a free world. 

Imperial Bank has kept pace with Canada’s development in 
these years by opening over 40 new branches to serve 
industry and enterprise wherever it may appear. In all, there 
are now some 230 branches from coast to coast which 
accumulate and provide up-to-date information to those 


interested in Canada. 


LET IMPERIAL BANK KEEP YOU 
UP-TO-DATE ON CANADA! 
We invite interested US. 

banks to investigate our 

services as a correspondent 


IMPERIAL 


“the lank that sewice built” 


bank. Write: Imperial Bank IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 


of Canada, Head Office, 
Toronto 


78-3 


of merchandise agreement to any 
bank floor planning for its distrib- 


utors. The Bendix Aviation Cor- 
poration has also recently estab- 
lished a repurchase plan. 

Whether these plans and prog: ams 
will solve all the problems inherent 
in appliance financing only time will 
tell. But this much is certain. They 
are an earnest of good faith on the 
part of the manufacturers, and a 
measure of a genuine interest to 
meet the requirements of bankers in 
financing appliances. 

It is also worth noting that there 
exists substantial agreement be- 
tween the bankers and the manufac- 
turers. The bankers (see BANKING, 
January 1954) recognize that bank- 
ing accommodations for appliances 
are less than adequate, particularly 
in the rural areas. 

On the other hand, the manufac- 
turers agree with the bankers that 
in some cases bank rates may be too 
low to make floor plan financing 
profitable. The manufacturers also 
have a keen appreciation of the fact 
that bankers are not in a position 
to take undue risks with their financ- 
ing. 

This common understanding is 
perhaps more important than the 
differences which divide them at one 
point or another. On the basis of 
this understanding, there is every 
reason to believe that together they 
can find the answers to any common 
problems. 


State Level Credit Meet 


Tue first New York State Confer- 
ence on Consumer Credit has been 
scheduled for Syracuse University 
April 15, with Professor Eric Law- 
son as general chairman. 

Arno Johnson, vice-president and 
director of research of J. Walter 
Thompson Co., New York City, will 
be the principal speaker for the 
sessions, which will include panel 
discussions on a variety of con- 
sumer credit problems. 

The one-day conference has been 
divided into three parts: Consumer 
credit and the public interest; the 
consumption viewpoint; and con- 
sumer credit and business. 

Interested bankers may receive 
complete information from Miss 
Eleanor Ludwig, Coordinator of Con- 
ferences, University College, 601 
East Genesee Street, Syracuse, New 
York. 
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These are your new quarters 
at The First of Chicago ! 


Wi. you pay us a visit, you'll find Division F — 


the Division that serves the banking interests 


of the country —in new quarters. More room, better 
facilities—to serve you better. And there are ac- 
commodations available to help you conduct your 


business more easily during your stay in Chicago. 


At your service — 
Division F deals exclusively with providing requisite 
services to banks and bankers: collection and loan 
facilities; credit information; foreign banking, bond 
and trust services; assistance in tax, insurance, 
planning, remodelling, and personnel problems, and 


many out-of-the ordinary services. 


Division F 


Joun J. ANTON, Vice-President 


Assistant Vice-Presidents 
Verne L. BarTLING Me vin H. 
F. NewHatt Joun S. Gieason, Jr. 


Victor C. von MEDING Grorce W. MILLER 


Assistant Cashiers 


LAWRENCE J. Berry Daniet J. Lawtor 


H. STanvey Pickrorp Ernest J. HULTGREN 


C. Guy WiLtarp T. Dwyer 


Frep S. Ftoyp Rosert E. Waite 


H. Ropert Joun C. HEMMERLE 


Epwarp E. Brown, Chairman of the Board 
James B. Forcan, Vice-Chairman Homer J. Livincston, President Watrer M. Heymann, Executive | ice-President 


Harotp V. Amperc, ice-President 


Gaytorp A. Freeman, Jr., | ice-President 


Huco A. Anperson, Vice-President 
Hersert P. Snyper, ice-President 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Have you business in 


TULARE COUNTY? 


Six of Security-First National's 
140 Branches are here to serve you 


California’s Tulare County — sweeping across 
fertile San Joaquin Valley and up lofty 
Mt. Whitney — is probably in your active file. 


It’s one of America’s “Big Four” agricultural 
counties: first in olives... second in grapes... 
third in peaches... fourth in plums and prunes. 
Nineteen different farm items — including 
cotton, cattle and calves, oranges, dairy 
products, and alfalfa — topped $1 million 

each in product value in 1952. 


Population is about 144,000 now — a 36% 
increase since 1940. Bank deposits have trebled; 
so has per capita income. Retail sales have 
almost quintupled: first figures show 1953 
sales approximating $171 million. 


Security-First National has the experience and 
facilities to serve you in Tulare County. We’ve 
been there since 1889. Now we have six County 
Branches: Dinuba, Exeter, Lindsay, 
Porterville, Tulare and Visalia. 


And ... one Correspondent account with us puts 
the facilities of 140 Offices and Branches at 
your disposal... providing complete, competent, 
streamlined Correspondent service from 
mid-state Fresno to Mexico, as well as 
throughout Metropolitan Los Angeles. 


We would be pleased to serve you as 
Correspondent. Write: Bank and Customer 
Relations Department. 


RESOURCES OVER 1% BILLION DOLLARS 


MANAGING COMMITTEE 
George M. Wallace, Chairman 
Chairman Board of Directors 
James E. Shelton Chester A. Rude 
President Chairman Executive Committee 
C. T. Wienke Paul D. Dodds 
Vice President Vice President 
Lloyd L. Austin 
Vice President 


ECURITY- FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Trustmen 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 
unemployment is not in the making,” 
Dr. Marcus Nadler, professor of fi- 
nance at New York University, told 
the trustmen. “This conclusion,’ he 
said, “is based not so much on what 
measures the Federal Government 
may adopt to stimulate business ac- 
tivity, but rather on the strength of 
the American economy, which is 
sound and growing. No abuses of 
any importance have occurred in 
any sphere of economic activity. ... 
The present readjustment is not 
likely to last long nor be very seri- 
cus in character. It will, however, 
be marked by increased competition 
which may become keener than ever 
before and by a reduction in the 

margins of profit.” 

While speaking of equities, Dr. 
Nadler said that “in the selection 
of equities the trust investment offi- 
cer under present conditions would 
be well advised to purchase those 
of companies which have not only 
good management but also whose 
products are well established and 
are not threatened by new products.” 

He anticipates that the long term 
trend of interest rates is downward 
and that it appears advisable to ac- 
quire long term bonds now, but 
should the downward swing go too 
far, then shorter term obligations 
will become more attractive to buy 
and to hold until the abnormal swing 
has passed. 


Investments 


A panel on “Investments” fol- 
lowed Dr. Nadler’s address. Those 
participating included Robert Colt- 
man (Philadelphia National Bank), 
chairman of the Trust Division Com- 
mittee on Trust Investments; Henry 
M. Bodwell, The Northern Trust Co., 
Chicago; Robert H. Daniel, The 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 133) 


Seville S. Reulein, Ithaca, N. Y.; J. C- 

Carlin, Cortland, N. Y.; Joseph A. An- 

derson, New York City, standing; J. G. 

Nicol, Johnson City, N. Y.; and Donald 
J. Clark, Meriden, Conn. 


ROBERT COOPE 
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A neighborly enterprise 
makes its Annual Report 


N EARLY TIMES before man had developed enterprises to provide security against 

loss by fire and other perils, the community-at-large lacked stability. Without 

a dependable system of insurance, the well-being of its merchants and citizens was 
constantly endangered by the hazards of chance and the threat of disaster. 

Today, property insurance offers dependable financial security to the public. 

It is provided, in its most efficient form, by agents and brokers, independent busi- 

nessmen in every community who are friends and neighbors as well as advisors 

to their policyholders. Behind its local representatives stand the strength and 

stability of The Home which has enjoyed the distinction of serving American 

property owners for more than a century. 


PRESIDENT 


Balance Sheet, December 31, 1953 


ADMITTED ASSETS 

United States Government Bonds . . . . . $ 71,964,673.86 
Preferred and Common Stocks . . . « « 
Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies. . . 35,909 ,076.68 
Investment in The Home Indemnity Company. . . . . . 14,513,554.00 
Agents’ Balances or Uncollected Premiums, less than90 daysdue . . . 20,080,648.46 

Total Admitted Assets. . . . . $397,021,613.48 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums . . . « $176,869,947.00 
Unpaid Losses and Loss Expenses . . . . « « « 34,806,349.36 
Reserves for Reinsurance . . 1,457,663 .89 
Other Liabilities . . . . . : 4,973,203.10 

Surplus as Regards Policyholders . . . . $169,364,450.13 


NOTE: Bonds carried at $5,752,632.57 amortized value and Cash $82,500.00 in the above balance sheet are deposited as 
required by law. All securities have been valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. Based on December 31, 1953 Market Quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, the Total Admitted 
Assets would be $396,941,878.98 and the Surplus as Regards Policyholders would be $169,284,715.63. 


* THE HOME* 
Company 


FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE 
Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


Directors 


Lewis L. Crarke 
Banker 


Harotp V. Smitn 
President 


Freverick B. ApaMs 
Chairman of Executive 
Committee, Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad Co. 


Rosert W. Dow inc 
President, 
City Investing Co. 


Georce Gunp 
President, 
Cleveland Trust Co. 


Harotp H. Herm 
President, 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 


Cartes A. LoucHin 
Vice President & 
General Counsel 


Ivan Escort 
New York City 


Percy C. Mapeira, Jr. 
Chairman of Executive 
Committee, Tradesmens Land 
Title Bank & Trust Co. 


Eart G. Harrison 
Schnader, Harrison, 
Segal & Lewis 


Cuampton McDowe tt Davis 
President, 


Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co. 


Warren S. Jonnson 
Investment Counselor, 
Peoples Savings 
Bank & Trust Co. of 
Wilmington, N.C. 


Henry C. Brunte 


President, 
Empire Trust Company 


Harain K. Park 
Chairman of Board, 
The First National Bank of 
Columbus, Ga. 


Boykin C. Wricut 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


Leroy A. LincoLn 
Chairman of Board, 
Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


Tuomas J. Ross 

Senior Partner, 

Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross 
Henry C. Von Etm 

Honorary Chairman of Board, 

Manufacturers Trust Company 
Joun M. FRANKLIN 

President, 

United States Lines Co. 
Lou R. CranpaLt 

President, 

George A. Fuller Co. 


Kennetu E. Brack 
Vice President 


Leonard PETERSON 
Vice President & Controller 


Hersert A. Payne 
Vice President & Secretary 


J. Eowarp Meyer 
President, 
Cord Meyer Development 
Company 


Artur C. Basson 
Vice President, 
Babson’s Reports, Inc. 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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IT’S EASY TO 
DO BUSINESS IN 


CANADA 


--. with the help of 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce 


Canada, the world’s third largest trading 
nation, is expanding in all branches of 
commerce and industry. Although Canada is 

a country of vast distances, its 5 major markets 
are easily reached through a network 

of modern transportation facilities. 


In each of the 32 urban centers which contain 
44% of Canada’s population . . . and 

in many small communities where the remaining 
56% live or do business . . . The Canadian 
Bank of Commerce has at least one branch. 
This great chain of banking services has 
played — and is playing —a vital role 

in the successful operations of many Canadian 
and American firms in this great land 

of opportunity. 

Bankers and businessmen are invited 

to make use of our services. Write — 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce " 


Head Office — Toronto 

New York + San Francisco + Los Angeles 
Seattle + Portland, Ore. 

and more than 640 Canadian Branches 


One of the world’s 
largest banks, The 
Canadian Bank of 
Commerce has more 
than 640 branches 
throughout Canada 

. is in a strategic 
position to meet all 
your banking require- 
ments ... can keep 
you informed on 
Opportunities and 
conditions anywhere 
in the country. 
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Trustmen 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 130) 


First National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke; F. W. Elliott Farr, Girard 
Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Phila- 
delphia; Gilbert H. Palmer, The Na- 
tional City Bank, Cleveland; Frank 
M. Perley, American Security & 
Trust Co., Washington; and F. J. 
Thieme, Jr., Citizens National Trust 
& Savings Bank, Los Angeles. 

A rapid growth in on-the-job ex- 
ecutive development programs in 
banks was forecast by William Pow- 
ers, A.B.A. deputy manager and di- 
rector of customer and personnel 
relations. 

“The point I must conclude on 
now,” he said, “is that executive 
development is currently one of the 
A.B.A.’s most important concerns. 

“The Association plans to consoli- 
date its rather extensive experience 
in on-the-job experience in a hand- 
book for bank executives.” 


Balancing Rights 

William J. Jameson (Billings), 
president of the American Bar As- 
sociation, aroused great interest 
with an address on “Balancing In- 
dividual Rights and National Secur- 
ity.” He reviewed the policy of his 
association with respect to apprehen- 
sion and trial of subversives, includ- 
ing its attitude toward lawyers who 
defend communists. 

“The American Bar Association 
takes the position that reliance upon 
this (Fifth) amendment should dis- 
qualify a lawyer from the practice 
of law,” he said. “I am, of course, 
referring to his reliance upon the 
amendment personally, and not as 
an attorney for some client. . . . It 
seems to me to be clear that any 


When old friends get together. Fore- 
ground, left to right, Genieve N. Gilder- 
sleeve, assistant secretary, Trust Divi- 
sion; Joseph M. Naughton, president, 
Second National Bank, Cumberland, 
Md.; Reno P. Ransom, vice-president, 
Seattle-First National Bank, and Earl 
S. MacNeill, New York City, members, 
Executive Committee, Trust Division 


ROBERT COOPE 
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RCA MODERNPHONE 


/hside Une in an instant 


Here’s the fast, modern way to handle inside calls—at the 
push of a button. With Modernphone on your desk, you 
can have access to every executive, every department, at 
any instant. You leave your switchboard free for out- 
side calls—get your party instantly even when your 
switchboard is at its busiest. 


Check these important Modernphone advantages: 
@ Operates for pennies per year 
@ Does not broadcast your message 
®@ Helps cut switchboard load 
@ Provides up to 30—or more—lines 
@ No complicated procedure to learn 
(Just push a button for your party, and talk) 


Let a 10-minute demonstration convince you 


In just ten minutes, an RCA Modern- 
phone distributor can place a Modern- 
phone on your desk, and let you 
check Modernphone’s speed. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


SOUND PROOUCTS 


FOR LITERATURE, 
FOR A DEMONSTRATION, 
MAIL COUPON TODAY \ 


CAMDEN. N.J. 


RCA Engineering Products 

Dept. C205, Building 15-1, Camden, N. J. 

O Please send me information on RCA Modernphone 

O Please have an RCA Modernphone Distributor 
give me a demonstration 
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citizen, whether lawyer, teacher, or 
government employee, has a perfect 
right to rely upon the privilege 
granted by the Fifth Amendment 
and thereby avoid incriminating him- 
self; but by so doing, whether he as- 
serts that privilege honestly or dis- 
honestly, he should be disqualified 
from practicing law, teaching in our 
schools, or holding a position of 
trust in our Government.” 


Freedom Is In Trust 


A rousing ovation greeted Rear 
Admiral of the U. 8. Navy (retired) 
Leslie E. Gehres (San Diego), whose 
subject was “Freedom Too Is Held 
in Trust.” With eloquence and the 
conviction of one thoroughly versed 
in the devious methods of the com- 
munists, Admiral Gehres reviewed 
our postwar dealings with the Reds, 
and dramatically warned that “the 
Russians are off balance right now. 
Now may be the last opportunity 
we will ever have to shake them off 
their tightrope. Once they regain 
a stable platform, once they over- 
take our narrowing lead in nuclear 
weapons, once the restless and des- 
perate people of the captive coun- 
tries are finally disillusioned of their 
hopes of help from the West, then 
the bear that walks like a man will 
break the truce and again attack. 


ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE 
BUFFALO 
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BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 


ROBERT Coorr 


W. T. Hackett, vice-president and trust 

officer, The Huntington National Bank, 

Columbus, discussing “Estate Planning 
and Business Development” 


“‘We have one road to peace and 
security. It is hard and rocky and 
all uphill.’’ He called for recognition 
of the danger in which we live, cour- 
age to face it, and determination to 
build and maintain our strength, re- 
gardless of cost, and personal indivi- 
dual rededication to the principles 
upon which this nation has stood. 

Following the tradition of pre- 


vious years, the trust conference 
was concluded with a luncheon in 
the grand ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, tendered by the New York 
Clearing House. J. Stewart Baker, 
chairman of the Clearing House 
Committee, and chairman of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
welcomed the trustmen. 

Eugene R. Black, president and 
chairman of the executive directors, 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, Washington, 
was guest speaker. Speaking on 
“Foreign Investments,’ Mr. Black 
reviewed the need for private Amer- 
ican investment abroad. “Very large 
sums,” he said, ‘of American money 
are already being invested abroad. 
Direct investment, including the 
plowing back of corporate profits, 
has been proceeding at the record 
rate of well over $1-billion a year.” 

On the subject of foreign bond 
defaults in the 1930s, Mr. Black said 
that “many of these have in fact 
been settled. . . . It is also impor- 
tant to remember that a large group 
of foreign countries did not default 
on their publicly issued bonds.” 


March and April issues of Trust 
Bulletin will carry full text of 
speeches. 


TIME TO WAKE UP 
YOUR CUSTOMERS’ CASH! 


Put your customers’ cash...now tied 
up in inventory...to work for greater 
profits. 


American Express Field Warehousing 
receipts release these “slumbering” 
assets by furnishing your bank with 
prime loan collateral. 


Your inquiry is cordially invited. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS WAREHOUSING CORPORATION 


Main Office: 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


DETROIT 
MIAMI 
MILWAUKEE 


MINNEAPOLIS 
ORLANDO 
PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSBURGH 
TORONTO 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Presenting 


the new 


of OUTDOOR CLOCKS 


RELIABILITY with DIGNITY 
at MODERATE COST 


Some SELF WINDING CLOCK landmarks— 


The Franklin Savings Bank 

Pacific First Federal Savings & Loan Assn. 
Boston Five Cents Savings Bank 

Old National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

St. Louis Federal Savings & Loan Assn. 
lowa-Des Moines National Bank 

First Federal Savings & Loan Assn. of Chicago 
National Bank of Brunswick, Ga. 

National Bank of Commerce, New Orleans, La. 
Merchants Bank, Syracuse, 

National City Bank, N. Y. C. 

First National Bank, Boise, Idaho. 

First Federal Savings & Loan Assn., Lincoln, Neb. 
U. S. Senate 

U. S. House of Representatives 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

Grand Central Terminal 

Pennsylvania Railroad Station 
Nieman-Marcus, Dallas, Texas. 

American Airlines 

U. S. Military Academy 


INCORPORATING THESE EXCLUSIVE 
SELF WINDING FEATURES 


@ NEVER STOPS—Unaffected by power failure 


@ ALWAYS ACCURATE—Available with Time Correc- 
tion—Western Union Synchronization 


OR ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN— 
WITH REMOTE SETTING 


Maintaining the quality and high standard for interior 
and outdoor clocks established over 68 years. 
Manufacturers of the only clocks used 
in the Western Union Naval Observatory Time Service 


THE PRESIDENT SERIES IS NOW BEING DEMONSTRATED @ SPECIFICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE 


D ‘nding 


205 WILLOUGHBY AVE., BROOKLYN 5, N. Y. 
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News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69) 


duction, brought out a record at- 
tendance. Not since livestock prices 
began to tumble last year has there 
been a joint meeting of farm experts 
and bankers on this subject. 
Lending policies of banks were 
discussed, as well as the latest 
methods of livestock production. 
The chairman of NCBA’s Livestock 
Committee, J. R. Austin of The 
Peoples Bank at Roxboro, said that 
“many bankers share the dilemma 


of farmers in these uncertain times. 
Farmers don’t know whether to ex- 
pand their livestock production, and 
many bankers are not certain that 
livestock loans are sound invest- 
ments.” 

Among the bankers participating 
in the forum were: 

Edward A. Wayne, vice-president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond; Herman E. Vernon, farm 
representative of the Planters Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co. of Rocky 
Mount; Wayne A. Corpening, farm 
representative for Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Co., Winston-Salem; and 
E. D. Gaskins, farm representative 


West Coast coverage 


with ove bank 


Business funds deposited in any Bank of California 
office are available, immediately, in a// our other offices, 
in all three Pacific Coast states. 


This immediate one-bank service can be especially 


helpful when time is of the essence in important 


transactions. 


Back of this immediacy, of course, is the less dramatic, 
but equally important fact that each office of this 
eighty-nine year old bank is long-established in its area 
—thoroughly acquainted with area needs and 
opportunities, and with its business leaders. Naturally, 
our area information service is available to all our 


customers. 


These, and other Coastwide services, are available 


Member 
Federal 
Deposit 
Insurance 
Corporation 


to all customers of this bank. 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated in 1864 


SAN FRANCISCO - PORTLAND SEATTLE TACOMA 


15 DIFFERENT MODELS 
- Fords, Chevrolets, 
Buicks, Cadillacs, etc. 


BANTHRICO INDUSTRIES, INC. 
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THE THRIFT PROMOTION 
VEHICLE’ OF 
AMERICA’S 

SAVINGS 

CENTERS 


WRITE for prices and 
merchandising plan that brings 
new business at no cost to you. 


19 N. Desplaines St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


of American Bank and Trust Co., 
Monroe. 

Bankers were accompanied to 
Raleigh by their county farm agents, 
so that a free exchange of ideas on 
a local level could be had. 


Valley's News Digest 


NEW service for Valley National 

Bank depositors and friends 
engaged in agricultural and live- 
stock activities was born recently 
with the publishing of the initial 
issue of a sprightly, fact-packed 
Monthly News Digest. Editor of 
the publication is C. C. Cooper, Jr., 
field representative in the bank’s 
agriculture and livestock loan de- 
partment. Contents are checked by 
C. H. Patten, department vice-presi- 
dent, and the final writing is han- 
dled by the bank’s public relations 
division. 

Widely known to cattlemen and 
farmers throughout the state, Mr. 
Cooper recently received national 
publicity as the result of his fre- 
quent use of a Piper Cub airplane in 
visiting ranches and farms in the 
outlying sections of Arizona—as 
well as the bank’s 34 branch offices 
blanketing the state. 

His survey flights and personal 
visits provide bank officials with a 
quick, accurate picture of general 
agricultural and livestock conditions 
——thus affording more accurate esti- 
mates of crop yields and cattle pros- 
pects. 


Farm Youth Exchange Plan 


HE International Farm Youth Ex- 

change program will be strength- 
ened in 1954 as a result of a recent 
grant of funds from the Ford Foun- 
dation to the National 4-H Club 
Foundation. 

With the assistance of the Ford 
Foundation grant, nearly 135 two- 
way exchanges will take place this 
year with nearly 40 countries in 
Europe, the Near and Far East, 
Latin America, the South Pacific, 
Asia, and Africa. Included in the 
over-all exchange are 25 rural youth 
from India and 10 from Pakistan 
who will come to the U. S. under 
a special phase of the International 
Farm Youth Exchange conducted in 
cooperation with the Ford Founda- 
tion program in these countries. In 
return, 10 U. S. delegates will visit 
India and five will go to Pakistan. 
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s Financing Helps Gr 


N BROILERS A YEAR 


“Broiler paper is good banking business,” say 
President B. L. Gill (right) and Cashier R. C. 
Hulsey, of American National Bank, Terrell, 
Texas. “It’s safe, short-term paper. In addi- 
tion, we are proud to have helped bring new 
prosperity to many folks in our community by 


helping the broiler business grow.” 


Awus the first to see the possibilities of the 
broiler industry around Terrell, Texas, were 
President B. L. Gill and Cashier R. C. Hulsey, of 
American National Bank. Working hand in 
hand with Col. Williamson of Williamson 
Feed Store, Purina Dealer in Terrell, the bank- 
ers have helped establish a broiler industry 
that ships a million birds a year. From 60 to 70 
growers enjoy the benefits of the bank’s financ- 
ing through their Purina Dealer. 


“We like to finance birds through Williamson 
Feed Store,” say the bankers, “because close 
supervision is given growers by Col. William- 
son and his Purina-trained Feeding Advisor. 
They make regular calls on feeders to advise 
on feeding, management and sanitation. Such 
Supervision is important to growers’ success 
and to keeping broiler financing sound.” 


March 


1954 


PARTNERS IN PROSPERITY 


Many bankers are proud of the prosperity 
they bring to farming communities by sound 
financing of feeding operations in dairy, cat- 
tle, hogs, broilers, poultry and turkeys. If you 
are such a man, you will find your Purina 
Dealer and Salesman glad to work with you 
on a business-like basis. Your salesman has a 
portfolio of forms and finance plans that have 
proved sound and profitable for other bank- 
ers. If you'll call your Purina Dealer—the Store 
with the Checkerboard Sign—he'll be glad 
to have the salesman call without any feel- 
ing of obligation. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


‘PURINA CH 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 
206th 


Consecutive Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per share 
on the Capital Stock of the Com- 
pany has been declared this day, 
payable on March 10, 1954, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on February 5, 1954. 
The stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 
Rosert FisHer 


January 22, 1954 Treasurer 


Executive Model 
Paper Mate Pen 


Modern Design\ 
Simplifies Housekeeping 
Saves Time 


Time studies made by a leading California 
bank chain prove that the new MP 
“Teller Kit” speeds customer service by 
eliminating the helter-skelter condition 
of stamps, pad and pen. 


Features include: Locked-in stamp 
pad. Sturdy aluminum, gray hammer- 
tone finish. Compact size (8)2x3)2x 
1%). Completely reversible for 

left- or right-hand use. 


Complete Set, including 
#1 uninked stamp pad and 
Paper Mate Desk Pen 
leading semi-auto- 
matic COIN CHANGER, 
pe famous MP Junior 


Manufacturers of the 


METAL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING, INC. 
4000 Long Beach Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif. 


Please send complete details on the new Stamp Pad 
and Pen Set and the name of my nearest dealer. 


Address 


Name = 


Zone___State é 


Bankers View the Future 


Here are comments on the busi- 
ness and banking outlook, culled 
from the 1953 bank reports. 


CREDIT AND RESERVES 


Bankers Trust Company, New 
York: S. SLOAN CoLT, president. 


I F the slackening in the rise of bank 
loans in the course of 1953 is a 
portent, the marked expansion of 
lending activity that characterized 
the past several years may be reach- 
ing its end. However, lending is 
likely to remain on a comparatively 
high level, since our economy will 
continue to need an enormous vol- 
ume of bank credit. The Treasury’s 
borrowing requirements will con- 
tinue large, and the commercial 
banks may be expected to increase 
their holdings of Government secur- 
ities in 1954. Unless inflationary 
pressures should reappear in the 
year ahead, bond yields are not 
likely to return to the levels of mid- 


FURTHER ADJUSTMENTS 


Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
HOWARD C. PETERSEN, president. 


Tue look-ahead for business is 
cloudier than usual with portents 
pointing in almost all directions. It 
is our view that there will be fur- 
ther readjustments in segments of 
our economy, that we may expect a 
continuing high level of activity for 
the first part of the new year with 
a decline thereafter which will not 
reach major proportions in the cai- 
endar year. 

The job of maintaining 1953’s 
high level of bank operating earn- 
ings will be made difficult by the 
probable decline in loan demand and 
a possible further softening of in- 
terest rates. 


DIAGNOSIS: "SOUND" 


Irving Trust Company, New York 
City: WILLIAM N. ENSTROM, chair- 
man; RICHARD H. WEST, president. 


Ox the basis of careful diagnosis 
of recent economic trends, the pres- 
ent situation appears sound. There 
has been an ebb and flow in business 
periodically over the years and it is 
reasonable to expect this to con- 


tinue in our free market system. It 
is natural for business activity to 
show some slowing down after 
reaching new highs. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


First National Bank in Dallas: 
BEN H. WOOTEN, president. 


U naquestionasty the nation’s econ- 
omy has been, and still is, under- 
going broad readjustments. .. . 
Although no section of the coun- 
try can ever claim to be economically 
insulated from the influence of na- 
tional conditions, the trend of in- 
dustrial development in the South- 
west lends strength to the belief 
that our region will continue to sur- 
pass the national average in eco- 
nomic growth for many years. 


“AFTER TAXES" 


The Chase National Bank, New 
York: JOHN J. McCuoy, chairman; 
Percy J. EBBOTT, president. 


E VEN in 1953 bank earnings were 
low in comparison with other indus- 
tries. Thus, the return for Chase on 
capital funds as of yearend 1953 was 
14.4 percent before taxes, and 7.1 
percent after taxes... . 

A rate of return of 7.1 percent is 
at the lower end of the scale among 
the various industry groups. More- 
over, this low rate, characteristic of 
commercial banking, carries in its 
train certain consequences that have 
a further adverse effect: it makes 
banking a relatively less attractive 
field for new capital. Yet our banks 
are the lifeblood of free enterprise, 
and if the nation’s economy is to 
grow, the banks must grow with it. 
To accomplish this, bank capital 
must also expand. 


SOUND CREDIT 


First Security Corporation, Ogden, 
Utah: GreorcE S. Eccies, president. 


Wirnour presuming to predict the 
future economic trend, we believe it 
is our responsibility to assist in 
maintaining economic stability, and 
this can be done by sound handling 
of the credit requirement of our cus- 
tomers. This is a growing area and 
we have every confidence in its fu- 
ture. 
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Measuring Your 
Market 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


Measuring Economic Level 


If census tract information is 
used, there are tabulations available 
of measures of economic level. For 
example, the value of owned homes 
and the rental of rented homes or 
apartments has been tabulated for 
census tracts. Rental values and 
estimated rental values for owned 
dwellings are indicated in Table 1 
and plotted out on Figure 1. Now it 
is possible to see that subdivision A 
which has 20 percent of the cus- 
tomers and has a coverage figure of 
11 percent has an average home 
rental of over $50 per month. It is 
a high economic subdivision, and 
that is the explanation for the high 
ratio of bank customers. On the 
other hand, subdivision E provides 
only 14 percent of the bank’s ac- 
counts and has only 3 percent cover- 
age in a highly populated area. A 
partial explanation of this is indi- 
cated by the low rental average for 
the area. 

By carrying through a parallel 
evaluation for each subdivision, it 
can be seen that the most profitable 
potential areas for the promotion of 
new business are areas D and F. 
These areas are above average in 
income. This contains many homes 
but are only covered to the extent of 
4 percent and 6 percent with cus- 
tomers of the bank. F particularly 
offers promise because of its prox- 
imity to the bank. It should be per- 
fectly practical to increase coverage 
to from 10 to 11 percent through 
promotion within the area and build 
up the number of customers corre- 
spondingly, since we know that is a 
goal which can be realized in a high 
economic area as exemplified by 
area A. 


Expanding the Scope 


Up to this point we have discussed 
bank customers in general in order 
to simplify the description of the 
procedure for making a geographic 
analysis for a bank. The principles 
are applicable for all types of spe- 
cific classifications of bank cus- 
tomers. For example, this analysis 
could be carried out for those who 
have obtained loans in the preceed- 
ing year or for any specific period. 
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Proportion 
of Bank’s 
Accounts* 


* As determined from sample. 


Accounts** 


Table | 


Number 


Average 
of M 


Proportion 
of 
Coverage 


1,315 11% 
670 
500 
960 
925 
1,586 
494 


6,450 


** By applying sample proportion to known total. 
*** Owned homes’ rental counted as 1 percent of valuation. 


It can be limited to an analysis of 
those holding checking accounts, or 
of those with savings accounts. 
Such an analysis can be made for 
safe deposit box holders. Any spe- 
cific subgroup can be analyzed so 
that the bank can find out how good 
a job it is doing with the subgroup 
in various areas of interest. There 
can be no comparison with the posi- 
tions of other banks since their cor- 
responding records are not available. 
However, by comparing against 
known census data or similar mate- 
rial compiled by local chambers of 
commerce and so on, it is possible 
to find the strengths and weaknesses 


of geographic coverage by a bank. 

The data to be used in any an- 
alysis depend primarily upon the 
decision to be made. If, for example, 
the question under consideration is 
a possible branch location, then ex- 
isting data on location of present 
customers, public transportation fa- 
cilities, parking facilities in the 
area, and other data should all be 
incorporated in the analysis and 
used to augment the basic figures. 
When this material is brought to- 
gether and included in the informa- 
tion which forms a basis for the 
decision, the value of the decision 
will be enhanced substantially. 


New Books 


GUIDEBOOK TO FEDERAL ESTATE 
AND GIFT TAXES. Commerce Clear- 
ing House, Inc., Chicago. 135 pp. 
$2. Second edition of an explanation 
of the law and regulations, with 
filled-in forms. 


GUIDEBOOK TO NEW YORK STATE 
INCOME TAXES. By Samuel M. Mo- 
natt. Commerce Clearing House, 
Inc., Chicago. 246 pp. $5. Infor- 
mation for individuals, partnerships, 
and fiduciaries. State treatment of 
each transaction is compared with 
the Federal. Filled-in forms, ex- 
planations, examples, and check 
lists are provided. 


1954 Pay ALMANAC. By William 
J Casey, J. K. Lasser, and Walter 
Lord. Business Reports, Incorpo- 
rated, Roslyn, New York. 166 pp. 
$12.50. Here is a survey of major 
employee and management pay 
problems in 1954. It includes com- 


parative data to help management 
set “intelligent policies” for execu- 
tive, office, and production groups, 
and data on 90 important union con- 
tracts that either will expire or may 
be reopened this year. There are 
also sections on profit sharing, stock 
plans, pensions, welfare benefits, and 
business expenses. 


THE FRONTIERS OF ECONOMIC 
KNOWLEDGE. By Arthur F. Burns. 
Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 357 pp. $5. This 
book is a collection of 16 essays by 
the chairman of President Hisen- 
hower’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers; it also includes the author’s 
reports as director of research for 
the National Bureau of Economic 
Research. The writing, produced 
during the past two decades, covers 
business cycles, changes in distri- 
bution of income, and saving habits, 
among other subjects. 
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| 
| 
Dwelling 
Area Units Rent*** | 
A 12,000 20 $52 | 
ee | B 9,600 10 36 | 
| C 7,200 8 42 | 
D 24,000 15 45 
E 31, 200 14 29 
F 26 , 400 25 44 
G 9,600 8 48 | 
120 ,000 | 
|_| 


WVrapped in sleep...wrapped in love 


Day’s end for tiny legs and arms ... the bedtime story told, 
prayers said, the tired little body held for a moment’s hug, 
then tucked into bed... 

Seal the day now with her good-night kiss and let 
her drift away into slumber, safe and secure. 


Security is the deepest need of our living, and its greatest 
reward. To provide it for those we love is a privilege possible 
only in a country like ours. 

And this is how we make America secure: by making our 
own homes so. One secure family circle touching another 
builds a secure land. 


Saving for security is easy! 
Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in Savings 
Bonds. 

This is all you do. Go to your com- 
pany’s pay office, choose the amount 
you want to save—a couple of dollars a 
payday, or as much as you wish. That 


money will be set aside for you before Cr 
you even draw your pay. And auto- hi 
matically invested in Series “E” U. S. 
Savings Bonds which are turned over iy 
to you. of 
If you can save only $3.75 a week on H 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. If you can save as Pp 
much as $18.75 a week, 9 years and 8 E 
months will bring you $10,700! s 
For your sake, and your family’s, P 
too, how about signing up today? I 
s 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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MAIN STREET 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


CHAPMAN C. FLEMING, national 
bank examiner and chief clerk for 
the Fourth Federal Reserve District, 
Cleveland, has been appointed as- 
sistant chief national bank exam- 
iner. He will be assistant to Wii- 
liam P. Folger, chief national bank 
examiner of the United States. 


WILLIAM M. DAvi has retired as 
senior vice-president in charge of 
the trust department of The Penn- 
sylvania Company for Banking and 
Trusts, Philadelphia. He is suc- 
ceeded in that office by ROBERT A. 
WILSON. ALBERT W. WHITTLESEY 
becomes senior vice-president; WIL- 
LIAM POTTER DAVIS 3RD and CHARLES 
H. MILLER were named vice-presi- 
dents. 


ERNEST W. KILGORE is now vice- 
president of South East National 
Bank of Chicago. 


WILLIAM G. BRUMDER, board 
chairman of First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank, Milwaukee, has been 
elected to serve also as president, 
succeeding WILLIAM TAYLOR, who 
has resigned for reasons of health. 
JoHN S. OWEN and JosEPH W. 
SIMPSON, JR., were advanced to ex- 
ecutive vice-president; new vice- 
presidents are SAMUEL E. CALLAHAN, 
DoNALD A. HARPER, LOWELL C. 
and AUSTIN S. LETT. 


Horatio Alger Story 


J. WALTZ, chairman of the board 

* of the Ohio-Merchants Trust 
Company, Massillon, has celebrated 
his 60th anniversary with the bank. 
Fellow bankers and state banking 
officials gathered to do him honor. 
He was presented with an engraved 
plaque and a television set. The 
Evening Independent featured a 
story and picture of the event on 
its front page. Mr. WALTz had 
started with the bank as a janitor. 


Wm, G. Brumder A, J. Waltz 
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E. CHESTER GERSTEN, president of 
the Public National Bank and Trust 
Company, New York City, was guest 
of honor recently at a dinner given 
by senior officers of the bank to 
commemorate the anniversary of 
his 25th year as president. Mr. 
GERSTEN was presented with a wood 
carving, a scale model replica of the 
bank’s main office building. 


Bank Wanted 


AUL A. BRACHER, secretary of 

the Pilot Rock, Oregon, chamber 
of commerce, writes that his town 
would like to have a bank. 

“Pilot Rock,” he writes, “is not 
a new boom town, but a small quiet 
western town in wheat and cattle 
country. It is surrounded by won- 
derful hunting and fishing of all 
types. There is a large lumber in- 
dustry expanding here that has 
caused recent growth. The P. R. 
Lumber Company is now building a 
$5-million plant here to utilize mill 
waste. They intend to use the com- 
plete log and they have a 50-year 
supply of timber—and about a $2.5- 
million annual payroll. 

“The Comptroller in Washington 
frowns on a branch bank here. It 
is felt a small state bank would be 
a great service to the community 
and a good investment for the stock- 
holders. What we would like are 
contacts with a banker who has the 
money and know-how to establish 
a bank here.” 


JOSEPH F.. MEYER, JR., vice-chair- 
man of the board of the Houston 
(Texas) National Bank, has an- 
nounced plans to retire after 50 
years as a banker. He was presi- 
dent of the bank for 18 years. MR. 
MEYER will retain his title as vice- 
chairman, but plans to devote his 
time to other business interests and 
possibly to writing his memoirs. 


DANIEL W. BELL, chairman and 
president of the American Security 
and Trust Company, Washington, 
D. C. and former Undersecretary of 
the U. S. Treasury, has been elected 
treasurer of the Greater Washing- 
ton Educational Television Associa- 
tion, Inc. Mr. BELL was with the 
Treasury for 35 years. He was as- 
sistant to the Secretary from 1935 
to 1940; from 1940 to 1946 he was 
Undersecretary. From 1934 to 1939 
he was acting director of the Bureau 
of the Budget. 


Left to right: A. S. Puelicher, president 
of Marshall and Ilsley Bank, Milwau- 
kee; C. F. Ilsley, board chairman; and 
John D. Wellman, executive secretary 
of the Milwaukee Community Chest. 
Mr. Wellman is accepting checks repre- 
senting the bank’s contribution in the 
names of 5,315 visitors who signed the 
guest book during the week-long open 
house celebrating completion of the 
bank’s million-dollar remodeling project 


Green to NYSBA 


WILLIAM GREEN has _ been 

e¢ named director of the Educa- 

tional Foundation of the New York 
State Bankers Association. 

The Foundation was organized by 
the commercial banks of New York 
state to: (1) Develop and dissemi- 
nate knowledge of improved bank- 
ing techniques and their value in 
meeting banks’ responsibilities to 
their communities; and (2) to en- 
courage the broadest possible public 
understanding and approval of the 
American banking system and of 
the vital role of banks in our econ- 
omy. 

Mr. GREEN has served the NYSBA 
previously as chairman of its Com- 
mittee on Public Information and 
as a faculty member of the Bankers 
School of Public Relations at Syra- 
cuse University. For the past two 
years he has been vice-president 
and associate trustee of Adelphi 
College, Garden City, New York. 
He is a former vice-president of The 
Franklin National Bank of Franklin 
Square, New York; was once di- 
rector of the Public Relations Coun- 
cil of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion; and was for a time a member 
of the national staff of the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development. 
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Letter from 
the Trust Officer 


of a large national bank 


in the Southwest: 


“TI am sure the following report will in- 
terest you, since The Purse Company 


has prepared our trust advertising since 
1942. 


“Our trust assets have increased 165% 
since 1942. The number of wills on file 
has increased 189%. 


“I attribute the increase in wills and 
trust assets to two things: your adver- 
tising program, which we follow, and 
personal solicitation. However, the per- 
sonal solicitation was really simple once 
your program had been put into effect. 
It paves the way and opens the door, 
and provides the solicitor with an open- 
ing that makes his work much simpler.” 


* 


Without obligation, ask for a mail dem- 
onstration of a trust promotion program 
that should be a profitable investment 
for your bank. 


THE PURSE COMPANY 
Headquarters for “Prust Advertising 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO * BIRMINGHAM 


BANKING’S ADVERTISERS 
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Air Reduction Company, Incor- 
porated 


Allied Finance Adjusters Con- 
ference 


Allison Coupon Company, Inc.. 
American Appraisal Company, 


American Credit Indemnity Com- 
pany of New York 


American Express Company. . . 
American Surety Company .... 


American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company 


Banco Comercial Antioqueno. . 
Bank of California, The 

Bank ef Montreal 

Bank of Nova Scotia, The.... 
Bankers Trust Company, 


Banthrice Industries, Inc. 
Barrington Associates, Inc... . . 
Burroughs Corperation..... 83, 


Canadian Bank of Commerce, 


Cascade Paper Company 
Celotex Corporation, The 


Chase National Bank of The City 
of New York, The 


Checkmaster, Inc. 
Christmas Club a Corporation. . 


- Chrysler Corporation, Airtemp 


Division 


City National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago 


Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 


Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Company of 
Chicage 


Craig Files 
Curtis 1000 Inc. 


DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc... 


Douglas -Guardian Warehouse 
Corporation 


Downey Company, The C. L. .. 


Educational Thrift Service... . 
Exline Inc., William 


Federal Life and Casualty Com- 
pany 

Fidelity and Deposit Company 
of Maryland 


First National Bank of Arizona. 
First National Bank of Chicago, 


First National Bank of Phila- 
delphia, The 


Foremost Insurance Company. . 
Fuji Bank, Ltd., The 
Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, 


Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. ... 110 


Hammermill Paper Company 
Cover III 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Company—Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company—Hartferd 
Live Stock Insurance Com- 


Heinz, E. N. 
Heller & Company, Walter E... 127 
Home Insurance Company, The. 131 


Imperial Bank of Canada 


International Business Machines 
Corporation 


LaMonte & Son, George 
LeFebure Corperation 
Lester & Company, Inc., J. J.. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 13 
Metal Products Engineering, Inc 138 
Metropolitan Oakland Area ... 15 


Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, Inc. 


Mosler Safe Company, The... 
Mr. Thrift Service 


National City Bank of Cleve- 
land, The 


National City Bank of New 
York, The 


National Homes Corporation. . 


National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston, The 


New York Terminal Warehouse 
Company 


North Branch Chair Company. . 


Old Republic Credit Life Insur- 
ance Company 


Patented Plastics, Inc. 
Philadelphia National Bank, The 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Pelk & Co., BR. Le. 
Purse Company, The 


Quality Products Company, Inc. 


Radio Corporation of America 
76, 
Ralston Purina Company .... 


Rand McNally & Company.... 

Recordak Corporation (Subsid- 
iary of Eastman Kedak Cem- 
pany) 

Remington Rand Ine. 

Republic National Bank of Dallas 


Riggs National Bank of Washing- 
ton, D. C., The 


Royal Bank of Canada, The... 


Safeway Stores, Incorporated . 
St. Martin’s Press 
School Thrift, Incorporated. . . 


Seudder Stevens & Clark Com- 
mon Stock Fund, Inc 


Security-First National Bank of 
Les Angeles 


Self Winding Clock Company. . 
Smith-Corona Inc. 


Standard Paper Goods Manufac- 
turing Company 


Telephone Engineering Company 
Texas Company, The 
ThriftiCheck Service 


Todd Company, Inc. ......--+ 


Union Pacific Railread 

United States Bronze Sign Com- 
pany, Ine. 

United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Company 

United States Steel Homes, Inc. 8, % 

United States Treasury....... 140 


Valley Natienal Bank, Phoenix. 106 
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So Join the Big Switch to 
urroughs Sensimatic 


word banking circles 
everywhere is that “The big switch 
is to Burroughs Sensimatic for post- 
ing savings passbooks, journal and 
ledgers.” Here are some important 
reasons why: “Sensimatic handles 
window customers much faster”. . . 
“Cuts balancing time” . . . ““Won’t 
become obsolete—thanks to the ex- 
clusive interchangeable control panels” 
. . . “So simple to operate that a 
beginner can quickly become expert.” 


Sensimatic gives you extra return on 
your investment because it performs 
the complete savings accounting job 
from posting passbooks and ledger, 
through balancing cash, proving 
accuracy, to posting control ledgers. 
Sensimatic benefits can be obtained 
on dual as well as unit posting. 


Furthermore, with a simple flick of 
the job selector knob, the Sensimatic 
can be changed to do other bank 
accounting operations. 


Window Posting Machine 


SPEEDS 
CUSTOMER 
SERVICE 


INCREASES 
TELLERS’ 
EFFICIENCY 


PROVIDES 
COMPLETE 
SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTING 


REDUCES 
OPERATING 
COSTS 


Yes, everybody seems to be getting 
in on the big switch to Burroughs 
Sensimatic Accounting Machines. 
For a complete demonstration call 
your local Burroughs representative. 
Or write Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


9 
WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs Burroughs 
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The OUTLOOK 
and Condition of Business 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


(7) We have billions of dollars for social security ; 
it’s being paid out; we had none in 1929. 

(8) We have greater economic intelligence among 
businessmen than we had in 1929. 

(9) We have had tremendous technological develop- 
ment since 1929— Jin chemistry, electricity, nuclear 
physics, opening up the possibility of developments that 
we can hardly even imagine—in new industrial power, 
in new products, and in lower costs of production. 


There could be some question about the order of im- 
portance and both lists could be extended. For example, 
many today would be inclined to head the list with 
Number 9, and there should certainly be included a 
word about that big national debt we have today com- 
pared with 25 years ago. 


There is another basic difference between the situ- 
ation now and 25 years ago that should be high on the 
list. In practically every great debatable issue today 
of a political or economic nature the division is not 
strictly on partisan lines. It is no longer possible to 
find a clear-cut, dependable political pattern on ques- 
tions involving tariff, communist infiltration, the Presi- 
dent’s treaty powers, welfare legislation, labor legisla- 
tion, sound money, economy, taxation, and defense 
spending. Voices on both political sides are heard on 
all sides of these questions. 


It is significant that those most familiar with cur- 
rent, extraordinary, new technological developments are 
unanimous in thinking that the world just ahead will 
be as different from the present as the present is dif- 
ferent from the pre-motorized world of 50 or 60 years 
ago. 

A group of bankers not long ago heard one of the 
nation’s leading business executives describe intimately 
how the automobile industry had just completed a vast 
retooling and redesigning job which would take care 
of models scheduled for 1955, 1956 and 1957. This 
equipment would then have to be scrapped to make 
way for an entirely new type of gas-turbined motor, 
without piston or crankshaft, heralding a new era of 
motor travel. 

“If we worried,” he said, “about a little percentage 
change this way or that in the business picture, we 
would be out of business.” 


On the one hand we see business in a mood of confi- 
dence, practically unanimous. On the other we have 
some political figures saying, as did one, that a person 
is afraid to express himself on danger signs for fear 
he will be charged with being a Communist. The same 
source said that if brave talk could have stopped a 
depression the “Hoover depression” would not have 
happened. 


In the middle of this debate is the President, who 
said at a recent press conference that he did not think 
the country could be frightened into a major depres- 
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sion by talk but it might be misled into a minor _ 
recession. 


The President’s Economic Report comes as close to 
being a road map as anything available, and the road 
it favors is the middle one. 

The function of the Economic Report is to appraise 
the economic outlook and to recommend -measures to 
counter a depression and, presumably, inflation, too. 

Taking the report as a whole, together with the 
appearances of Secretary Huniphrey and other officials 
before the congressional committee, a picture emerges. 


In the opinion of Federal officials, a favorable eco- 
nomic outlook is secure. The key to the present down- 
turn is largely an inventory adjustment. When a period 
of inflation comes to an end, there are bound to be 
adjustments. Although he represents an independent 
agency and not the Administration, Chairman William 
McC. Martin of the Federal Reserve Board undoubtedly 
expressed views identical with those of the Administra- 
tion when he said: 

“In the light of history, it would be unrealistic to 
expect the economy to perform indefinitely without 
pause,” and, later, “we need to reorient our thinking 
and to recognize that markets go down as well as up.” 
Noting that some people have become so accustomed 
to inflation, recurring shortages, and ever-expanding 
output as to think any change from these conditions is 
ominous, Mr. Martin observed that “surely, it would 
be the height of folly to ride the witch’s broomstick of 
inflation to the inevitable crash.” 


Further, this picture shows a belief that tax reduc- 
tion and reduced Government spending, together with 
sound debt management, will encourage production and 
employment, even if business falls a little short of the 
peak rate of 1953. 

In particular the Administration places considerable 
store on what Secretary Humphrey outlined as bal- 
anced tax reduction, meaning lower personal income 
taxes and numerous proposed changes in the tax law. 
These are designed to stimulate consumption, provide 
incentives for business, and sustain production and 
payrolls. 


The Economic Report avoids pitfalls. Whereas the 
report and message promised that the Government 
would move vigorously against serious deflation, they 
avoided any detailed blueprint of these plans. Imagine 
how enticing the benefits of such plans would be to 
groups and localities affected. 

One of the first things the Government indicated it 
would do would be to ease money and credit condi- 
tions, thus placing considerable emphasis on the na- 
tion’s banking system as one of the first lines of defense 
against deflation. A broadening of Government guar- 
antees of loans was also indicated, if necessary. 


As for the present, there is still no clear sign that 
the dip in business activity has come to an end. Every- 
thing within reason is being done by the monetary and 
credit authorities to provide an ample flow of funds for 
the financing needs of the Treasury, states, munici- 
palities, and private business. 

WiLuiAM R. KUHNS 
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